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PRIMITIVE AXD CIVILIZED PEOPLES 21 

Not only does man come to possess a greater amount and 
variety of wealth as he becomes more civiliKed,^ but he is less 
faid less dependent upon nature and more and more dependent 
upon his fellow men. The lowest form of human being that 
can be imagined is one whose only activity is the procuring of 
food, and who wanders about alone, living on worms, slugs, 
roots, tw^s, and such nourishment as lie can obtain without 
the assistance of implement or tool of any kind. Kuch a Imman 
being is not known to exist. All men so far encountered live 
in groups, understand fire, and possess certain implements 
which assist tliem ui obtaining theii- living. Search for the 
necessities of life and the desire to obtain them with tlie least 
effort possible have caused such groups to evolve systems by 
which these necessities (wealth) are produced, exelianged, dis- 
tributed, and consumed. The more complicated the system, 
the greater the wealth, and the greater the surplus over the 
bare necessities of existence. 

Greater complication of the ecoaomic system with advance 
in civilization is well illustrated in the tribes under discussion. 

Of the most lowly of known human beings the Negiitos 
are a good example, and even among these people we see tlie ' 
beginniuga of a system ; there is a division of labor between 
ijie sexes by which, in general, the men do the hunting, and 
the women the gathering or growing of vegetable foods. There 
is also some idea of division of wealth among them, as shown 
in the distribution of the carcass of an animal killed in the 



of the air we breathe ; the value of water is tlie utility of the water wb drink 
or wash in or cook with ; but, although tliis utility is very great, neither air 
nor water can be exchanged for other articles. Hence the definition of 
wealth previously given must, from an economic standpoint, he qualified to 
eicclude those things which have no vaJiie in exchange. Wea^h covMsta of 
Oiose things whioh help man to Uve and have value in exchange. Economics is 
the study of wealth. 

' The term " civilization " is a compleK one and is usually interpreted to 
include government, literature, art, morals, besides food, clothing, shelter, 
amusements, and the like. Within the scope of tliis booic, however, the term 
"lavilization" refers only to the material or economic advance. 
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iv ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

the cooperation of several persons in the Bureaus of Educa- 
tion, Customs, Internal Revenue, Science, and Public Works. 
Tlie data furnished by Mr. Conrado Benitez of the University 
of the Philippines, Mr. Herbert W. Krieger, of the Philippine 
School of Comnieree, and others are also duly acknowledged 
in the proper places. 

The manuscript was I'eviewed at the University of Cali- 
fornia by Professors David P. Harrows, Carl C. Plehn, and 
H. R. Hatfield, and at the University of Chicago by I'rofessnr 
Paul J- Goode. 

Books which were consulted and from wljicli extracts are 
taken ^??^^aea±ioq^d ja the taxfe wi.iJi, toi^MoKs:' '■ 

11. II. M. 
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FOREWOUn 

In accordance with the present pnrpose of the Bureau of 
Education to adapt its instruction as closely aw possible Ui the 
life needs of the people of the Philippines, a course has been 
introduced into the high-school cuiTiculum embodying a lialf 
year of physical geography, a half year of (■onunpifiiil geoff- 
i-aphy, and a full year's study of ccononiii; (.■uuditioiis in the 
Philippines. 

This book is to serve as the text in the subject of eeoufiniic 
conditions in tlie Philippines in the fourth year of the secondary 
course. It is not a theoretical treatise on economics ; it leather 
represents a study of eveiyday facts with which all young men 
have to do who are engaged m any useful oceupatiou m tliis 
country. In tlie last year of his sclmol vioik, nistead of devot- 
ing himself to purely atademio studies, the pupil issnniltites a 
body of infonnation whith tenih, to kad Inm into intelligent 
Jind useful citizenship This is ont of tlie iichest and most 
interesting fields of in\ estigatJon open to the 1* ibpino student ; 
it is a new field; it has never been coveted lieretofore m any 
iMlequftte way, though all the facLs involve<I have a very direct 
Itearing upon the industrial and social welfare of the Filipino 
l)eople. 

The preparation of this book has involved many months' 
work by a large number of well-qualified persona. The dearth 
of publications on the various subjects considered haw neces- 
sitated the gathering of original infonnation from all sections 
of the Islands, and on this task approximately one hundred 
and twenty American and Filipino teachers have be.en em- 
ployed. Under date of March 1, 1912, an outlme prepare<l 
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vi ECONOMIC CONJ)ITIOKS 

by Mr, Hugo H. Miller waH Kent nut hy the Diivctor of Edu- 
cation to these e<illabqratora throughout the Islands. The ont- 
Ime took up in detail various subjects treated in this book, 
and by questions ajid suggestions presented a plan for a report 
on the economic conditions found in eauh district. Selected 
supervising teachers and special high-school teachers were en- 
gaged upon this work. The nature of their onUnary dnties is 
such that these persons must liave a tliorough understanding 
of the social and economic complexions of the communities in 
which they ai'e working ; they are better fitted tlian any other 
class of persons to furnish information of this eharacter. The 
reports submitted are voluminous and in most cases exhaustive 
and accurate. 

In the writing of this textbook Mr. Miller has had at his 
disposition all the tlata accumulated by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the working out of the program above referred to. 
He has brought to this task a breadth of view aiid a maturity 
of judgment resiiltmg from several years' study of these prob- 
lems from tlie vantage point of a supervisory position in the 
industrial department of the Bureau of Education. 

Mr. Charles II. Storms, Instructor in the Philippine Normal 
School wife temporardy assigned to the General Office of the 
Bureau of Edutation to issibt in the preparation ot tliH book 
He eompded matenal fioni tiie special etonoum reports col 
lected ind arranged data from various publications at hand 
criticized the manuscript and geneial contents, and wrote the 
chapter « n sugar 

The completed text is in origin il and viluable treatise on 
a \ital subject ind as the facts here piesented ire digested by 
the miny hundieds of pupils who will devote themselves to 
their study, tlie l>ook may well prove to be one of the effective 
» m the material upbuilding of the Philippmes. 
FRANK R- WHITE 
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ECONOMIC C0NT)TTT0N8 IN 
TlIK I*lIILirrii\ES 

PAKT L INTJiODUCTlON 

CHAPTER I 

PRIMITIVE AND CIVUA7.ED PEOPLES 

Approximately sevoii eightlis o£ tlie popujatioii tif tlie 
Pliilippiiies consists of a civilizetl people known as tlie l''ili- 
pinos. It is with tliem that this book primarily deals.^ How. 
ever, the savage aiid aemicivilized tribes, wliich make up tlie 
otlier eighth, offer excellent examples of various stages of eco- 
nomic advancement from one of the lowest known conditions 
in which the human race is found up to the present plane 
achieved by the Filipinos. It is tlierefore proper to begin a 
Mtudy of economic conditions in the Philippines with a sliort 
discussion of ceiiain typical savage and primitive tribes. Their 
economic systems and ideas are so simple as to Im readily 
miderstood, and a study of them [irepared the way for a com- 
Jirehension of more complicated systems and ideas of civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, the trading operations of tliese tribes with 
the Filipinos are of considerable commercial importance. 

'The names by which various groups, tribes, and divlsioiiB of peoples in 
the Philippines are designated are very loosely useii. Stiictly speaking, the 
term "Filipino" applies to all Malayan natives of the Philippiue Islands. 
Popular usage, however, tends to limit the term to the eight Christian peoples, 
and within the covers of this book that usage will tie followed. By tlie term 
"Filipinos," as used here, is meant civilized Christian Malayan natives of 
we Philippine Islands. 
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TrtE NEfiitJTOs 



The most primitive people of the l'hih[ipiiies are tlie Ne- 
gritos.^ Most of thein are fouiid in the hills and mountains of 
several of the larger islands and on a few of the smaller ones. 
They probably do not exceed 30,000 in number. These 
people belong to the black race, and have a dark skin, kinkj' 
hair, thick lips, and flat nose. They seldom exceed five feet in 
height and are usually under that measuremeuL The Negritos 
live in groups varying from one family to several scores of 
persons. In most instances their contact with more advanced 
peoples has changed their original mode of livuig, but many 
of tliem still follow the primitive existence which has been 
theii« for centuries. 

The chief and almost sole aim of the Negritos is food, and 
their method of obtaining it is such that they keep only a 
small supply or none at all on hand. They make smaii plant- 
ings of caniotes, corn, and squash, but beyond this they 
usually have no idea of providing for the future needs of 
theii' stomachs, feeling that they can find food when necessity 
demaiids. The most primitive Negritos depend principally 
upon the chase as tlie chief means of securhig food, and to a 
less extent upon fresh-water Ashing. The men are the hunt- 
ers. Tlieir implements are bows and arrows, spears, blowguns, 
traps, nets, and bolos. They are assisted in the hunt by dogs, 
their only domestic animal. The women sometimes take the 
place of the dogs and assist in searing up the quarry. When a 
deer has been killed a definite division of the carcass is made. 
The man who first wounded the deer receives the head and 
breast ; tlie backbone is given to the man who dischai^ed the 
fatal shaft ; one hind quarter is given to the owner of the dogs 
that seared up the deer ; and the remainder is divided among 
the other hunters.. H a family kill a deer or a boar, " they halt 
at the spot where the animal has fallen, scoop a hole in the 



' Soe " The NeRritoa of Zambales " by William Allen Reecl, Bureau of 
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PRIMITIVE AND CIVILIZED I'KOPLES 3 

ground, plaee tlie animal in it, and then build a fire. Ea*li one 
takes the piece of the animal that suits his taste best and roasts 
it at the fire. And so they go on eating until they have filled 
their bellies, and when thus satiated they sleep. . . . When 
they awake they go through the same opei-ation, and so on 
until all the meat is devoured; tlien thoy set out ii[ioii the 
hunt f^ain,"^ 

While the meat thus obtained in tlie i-luiwi' is the <liief 
food of most Negritos, they also have vegetable fotHl, .Mncli 
of this is found in the forest in the fonn of roots. A small 
amount is obtained througli cultivation ui " kaingin." ^ The 
ground is roughly cleared, and rice, com, squasli, and sweet 
potatoes are plantetL Among the most primitive a few rude 
shelters are erected near this clearing while the crop matures ; 
but such settlements are not permanent, and when once the 
food from the kaingin has been consumed tliey wander off. 
Indeed it sometimes happens (as in case of a death) tliat they 
leave before the crop matures. AVe have seen that hunting is 
the province of the men. The men also assist in planting, but 
cultivation is left almost entirely to the women and children. 
The implements used in agriculture are sharp, pointed sticks, 
with which holes for the seeds are made in the ground. IJolos 
are also employed for various purposes. 

The clothing of the Negrito is very simple. The most prim- 
itive form is made from beaten bai'k. The men wear a breech- 
cloth. The women sometimes use tliis garment, but usually 
they wear a short skirt. 

The Negritos have simple implements to help them in pro- 
curing and preparing food. They manufacture pointed sticks 
for agriculture, and arrows, blowguns, and nets for the eliase. 
They obtain fire with the fluit and steel, or by rubbing to- 
gether two pieces of bamboo, and cook in green bamboo tut)es 

I See Bueclier's " Industrial Evolution," p. !>. 'I'liis is a quotation from 
A. Schadenberg in tlie ZUckr. f. Elkmlogie, XII (1880), 143-144, Probably 
no Kegritos now exist who do not cultivate crops in kaingin. 

^ Temporary clearings. 
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Migrating as Ihey do from place to place, the most pr 
live Negritos aMumulate but few artiolw. Bowb aiid Btn 
blowguns, traps, nets, and dogs thpy take with tiwin The 
most of wild animals tlia wdd rcmta. ni.d the produrt of th™ 



transported, each as subntantial liouaee, cotonot palms, Bn% 
fruit trees, arc uf no interest to the Negrito. In aciditio*^ 
to pRniding themaelvos with the simple forms of food 8n4' 
. rough in^lenwnts and nmaments, many groiipa of Nf^ritJ 
havebeenabietoBcquhe articles of iron and steel (holos anl 
speais). The cotton cloth whfeh they u»e is obtamed fcom tl>^ 
Wlanders, bi exehwige for forcCT product*. The Ufe of tl.e S^ 
gilt" may Im mini.ieri up aa "one continuoiia aearch for food.V 
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lobBf«o, vegetables. banuiBB, papiLyafi, and bet«l Vmee. The 

implemputR oi agncultnfe are not aixch aa to en&blK them to 
cultnat* the same clearings year after year. As ewm aa the 
Kwinnd hardens and tlie iMgaa grass oblaiuH a footliiild, Iheic 
pointed sticks are nsele^s, Bud thay find it easier t^i abandon 
tlieu- field and dear anotter. This does not mean that they 
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6 euojs'umk: conditions 

leave the locality immediatelj'. Asjoug as there is new forest 
suitable for clearing, they remain. Rut feeling the ultimate 
necessity of leaving, they do not plant long-time crops, sncli 
as coconut palms, areea palms, and tlie like (although tlaey 
greatly enjoy the products of these), nor do tliey build houses 
of a substantial character. It is seldom that a Subanun family 
remains in the same spot for a period of more than ten ycaix. 
It is usually much less than that time. 

In clearing tlie ground different families of the community 
cooperate. In cultivating the clearing the men of the family 
to which tlie land belongs make holes with sharpened sticlis, 
and the women and cliildren follow, planting the seed8,-s^eed- 
ing is done twice, but tlie crops receive little cultivation. 

While the Huhanuns do but little hunting and fishing, they 
have a supply of meat m tlie two domestic animals — the pig 
and tlie chicken. They understand tlie fermentation of rice, 
and make a rice beer. 

The clotliing of tlie Subanuns is matle from cotton and 
abaca ^ clotlis. The men wear trousers ajid shirts, the women 
waists and skirts. Turbans are worn by both sexes. For 
ornament, silver trinkets, beads, earrings, necklaces of dried 
seeds, brass anklets aud armlets, wristlets made of shells and 
silver, rings and earrings of wood, coconut shells, seashells, 
hom, and brass, as well as bamboo combs are worn, many of 
these being obtained in tratle. 

For shelter the Subanuns build houses of one room on 
wooden supports. Tlie floor is ma^le of split bamboo, palm, 
or wood, and the i-est of the house of bamboo and light 
materials, such as tlie leaves of nipa, buri, Si^o, and other 
pahus.' The space beneath the floor is given over to the 
pigs and chickens. In the liouse are mats of pandan or palm 
leaves. The bedding consists of a few strips of cotton cloth. 
There are also baskets for storing food, pottery obtained in 
trade, brass gongs, and Chinese jars secured by barter from 
the Morns. 

' ilutiii tej^tiUn, Mitiiilii (leiiip. 
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Tlie Subaiuins liiiilil rice graiMnien. wliidi eonsist of liii^ 
basbelfl erected on h platform and protected by a loof. In this 
way they atore fond to meet tJie future needa of tlieir aWniBchs, 

The Subanuna carry ou manuEacturing in a mdii way. Pot- 
tery is iiiaile by women. The clay ia formed by roenOB of a 
tlone. a stick, and the hand. The pot is lirst baked in the Biin 
and then in tv hot fire. T'htse enide artieleB are often objects 
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phiced'onablofkuf wood) and a hammer The raa niatenBi 
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in obtained in tratle, aiul from it cliopping knives and a few- 
weapons are produced. The Subaituns make musical instm- 
mentB, rings, and coniba from bamboo and wood. They also 
weave mats of palm and pandsui leaves. 

Tlie civilization of tlie Snbanuna has been greatly affected 
by barter with the Moros. The latter are nmch more advanced 
peoples, and by their trading relations have placed the Suba^ 
nims upon a higher plajie. The Subanuns barter to the Moros 
mountain rice, wax, resins, and rattan in exchange for cotton 
fiber, yam, and cloth ; weapons ; brass boxes, jars, trays, gong^ 
and ornaments of various kinds ; and Cliinese jars. The Moro 
traders arrive in boats, and the Subanuns bring down their 
products from the hills on their backs, as they have no beasts 
of burden, vehicles, or boats. Sometimes, however, they use 
rafts on the river. In these transactions the Subanuns are 
often bailly cheated by tlie Moros. 

'i'he articles with which the Negritos are familiar are quickly 
listed, but those found among the Subanuns are much greater 
in numlwr. The articles of daily use among the Subanuns 
consist of food (rice, sweet potatoes, garden vegetables, wild 
and domestic meats, fish, etc.), clothing of coarse cotton and 
abaca cloths, houses, crude baskets, and bolos. The imple- 
ments used in production consist of pointed sticks, bolos, and 
knives, and the apparatus for ironwork and for spinning and 
weaving. The piwlucts saved for future use are cliickens, pigs, 
rice stored hi granaries, and com stoi'ed hi baskets. All these 
ai-tick'H may properly be called " necessities," for, directly or 
indirectly, tliey all sustain life or shelter the body. The Suba- 
nuns also possess articles in no way related to their actual 
physical comfort, but which are kept for ostentation and future 
needs. Such are the silver, brass, sliell, and bamboo ornaments 
for the body, the brass gongs, and the lai^e Chinese jars. 
While these hi no way protect or sustain the boily, yet at any 
time they can be exchanged for wives, food, clothhig, or shelter. 
In particular ai-e the Chinese jars much esteemed, for these 
arc' iK'iUitiful and useful, and limited in nnmlier. 
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rKIMITIVE ANJ> CIVILIZED PEOPLES 9 

In the following points the SuhaniiiiN have surpassed the 
Negritos: (1) in obtaining a more penniuient residence, 
which would be absolutely permanent if their rnde (uiltiva- 
tion could overcome soil hardening imd wee<lH ; (2) in seciir- 
hig improved methods of obtaining foods, and an iiK-rease 
in quality and variety; (3) in storing up a supply of food 
for future wants; (4) in their rude beginnings of pottery, 
metal work, and weaving; (5) and in their articles of art 
kept for ostentation an<I for future needs. 

The life of the Subauun may be characterized as one in 
which agriculture normally gives a sufficient fowl sniiply and 
a surplus. The surplus is stored against future want or ex- 
changed for articles of value. 



Thv. Mi>|"^-"tai>i I'koi'i.i^k 
The Igorots, Boutokw, and Ifugaos^ belong to Ihe most 
atUanced semicivdized Malayan pagan tiilies 1 hi > ]u, m 
the Caraballo Mountams, wheie the narrow HijihI [)1 mts md 
the steep hillsides offer but little fertile and aiabU hind Wt 
of tlieir vaiious forms of proiluction thchc i)(.opie an ino^t 
advanced m agricultme — a conditiou wIikIi hih piobably 
l>een brought about by tlieir lestnLted siipp]> of wdd loods 
They clear the steep hillsides of pme tiees, turn the mhI with 
■^harp sticks and plant sweet potatoes, millet, or beans. Suth 
fields are most often entirely dependent upon tlie lamfall foi 
mowture and are usually abaiidontd after a fiw yeain' use. 
Hiese people rely for then ine suppl> u|ion lunl inidi b\ 
buildmg teiiateson till st<q. lullsid. s md Idhn^r thi s, \mi!i 
Ria\el, saml, claj, and soil I his is iisui]]\ lupl liom In in^' 
washed down the hdlsid, b> i tin. k ut 11111114 " 'li ''mil "t 

'TtllS (ilHCllRWrni IB llTWcl lllll.ll III, ll< IllrH Ij,ril'..l l)V \ 1 F( llks 

Bureau of Science, Manila, tlieetmioiiik upiiitHubiiutUdf. i Jfii^u by Hoy 
P Barton, and verbftl iufonnatiun „'ivni liy 1[ (Itley Bejer Itiireiiu nt 
f'vienee. The IfURaos and Boutoka live in siibproviiices of tlie same names; 
'lie Igorots live in tlie siibprovinces of Benguet, Lepanfji, and Anibnrayau. 
^■oniierij the naine "Igorot" was applied to all these tribes. 
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Stone. Such walls are from 50 centimeters to 10 meters high, 
and in many communities amount to tliousands of linear kilo- 
meters.' The human labor expended upon these terraces is 
tremendous. In places whole mountain sides are covered with 
terraces which contain thousands of hectares, and which are 
the results of generations of labor. 

Several methods of irrigation are employed in these fields. 
Sometimes canals are fed by springs. Sometimes rivers are 
diverted into canals by means of dams and weirs, and tlie 
water thus comes to the terraces and flows from plot to plot, 
watering tlie whole mountain side. 'This work is done by 
communal labor and the water is divided among those who 
build the system. For small patches, where a flow is not 
obtainable, water is lifted from rivers by sweeps or carried 
in jars. 

'Hie implements oftilUige employed by the Igorots and 
Bontoks are shai'i>ened sticks, while the Ifugaos use crude 
wooden spatles. Tliese are quite effective m ground soaked 
and softened with water, and the soil is thoroughly broken 
up. It is then puddled with the feet. These people also 
understand the use of fertilizers, and add pig manure, ashes, 
grass, and aweet-potato vines to prevent impoverishment of the 
soil. Every two yeara they a<ld new soil. The grain is sown 
thickly in a small seed bed and is transplanted m the terraces 
after it has sprouted. The cultivation of the fields is very 
carefully done. Women and children pull tlie weeds and thin 
out the plants. Old women and children protect the crops 
dviring the day, and at night Hi-es are built to scare away wild 
hogs The liont<»ks and Igorots make scarecrows, consisting 
of I cl es f le es fi„ res of lai^e birds, and the like. These 
are 1 got "i^'' i 1 ft kept in motion by systems of 

st ^ atti^l It fl t lApidly movhig cuiTent. 

I tl T e 1 a ve t fo hve cutters reap the grain and 

place t 1 lies 1 1 one voman binds and carries to the 
t a I t t 1 k t 
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('[■ih]i rotation is pmctired, but not for tlm pm-pose of in- 
rrcii.siiiff ffftility or ivtanlijig soil exhaustion ; it is rather to 
iiiiike cDiiHtaiit iiHo of the laucL The best example of erop rota- 
tion is tilts phmting of sweet potatoes in the terraces after tlie 
rii-f hiw Id'en liai' vested. 

'J'lte sysU'in of iigri culture as a whole is excellent, and such 
tliiit the niouiitaJTi people^ wrest from their biirren hillHides 
it supply of food whitli in more than suffieieut for tlieir imme- 
iliale needs. In nil villages Hiere are granaries, built of heavy 
pinp pliiidvsiiMd limlters, with tliatehed roofs extending almost 
ti. the ijionnd. Here the riee m stoi-ed. (.'oni and millet are 
k<-\<{ ill tlie dwellings. Beans are dried and stored in baskets. 
'I'lir l!j;i)nits also slice, dry, ajid store sweet potatoes. 

'I'lifsf pcojiles are fairly well supplied witli domestic ani- 
iii.ds. lloi-ses of good breed ai-e raised and used for riding 
iiiid packing. Carabaos and cattle are also raised, but are 
iisrd ncillu'r in agriculture nor in transportation. Their flesh, 
li<iMr\r], like that of the hog, is much appreeiatetL Hogs are 
ki4>t in jK'ns ml ui. fi [ legularly three times a day witli 
swe<-t-pot:iti \uus pumgs md green vegetable matter, always 
cooked. The utnse of the i>en is the eliief fertilizer. Besides 
these animals, clii< kens ind dogs are raised about the Iiouae. 
The sources of f )o 1 eiteii b\ the Ifugaos have been calculated 
by lioyK.Birti nils follows 



Tile clothing of the men consists of a girdle of bast, rattan, 
or liiaws bilks. This supports a breech cloth made of bai-k or of 



.aiii peovjie " refers to the Igorots, Bon- 
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:li tliflt tliere 



it no neuessitj' for cbiingjjig resiiki 
Tbsir touaes ure thersfo™ much more comfottabl)' and per- 
mnnentjy constructed thou those of tlie Subanune. TliesB arc 
ot tvr> types— one built higti above tbe ground upon luj;« 
pine timbets, llie oUier rcstiag on the eartli, Tbe sidcH are of 
orerb^ptng pine boards or of mud and atona. The eteep^ 
eloped roof is built of grass. 

The m&niif Bctures of the mounts peoples are qnile numer- 
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lai^ sCune hamroer n a at ne aiml and s t*inpe ed ifl wate 
In these «m ^ e» are p educed se em! s^yle a£ apes blsdeH, 
h&ttle Mtes, imd buloB Nealj^llg t tiwnii make the cby 
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'n pipes JocaHy asecl for smobing t^^bacco A t&v I 

wer, gain a living by (raieling from one town to , 

ipisofKrT.^ Tli,^ imnfEi.lii™amodelof ' 

, 111 " ' 1 |, ' t f ,li> When 




The bowls, fonniKl with the hand aiid a stick are sun baked 
thea fired, auJ Bftenrarcls glazed nitli re«in Baskets, on the 
otJiBi hand, are madp hj the men These are prodnoed in 

tfsys, otliEis an nee contamerB One oi the moat importwit 
kmds of lia^etB is that u«ed bv the men for transportation. 

A amall amount of sugar cane is grown Tim is crushed 
in crude mills, and tlie juice is crystalliicd in large iron 
'boilers- It is alwj oftfiu feiinented in tightly covered jars. 
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'I'lie cirink thus ma<le is known as "' basi." " Tapni," or 
" lmbu<l," a rice lieer, is also extensively maile an<l dniiik. 
Several salt springs oeeiir in this immiit^iin section. The suit 
IVoni tlif water is allowed to accnmnlate on stones, iind is 
Iheit washed off and the ivsnltinj; brine evaporated. 

Whetstones, flint, and clay for pottery am obtained by 
the Igorots, and to a small ext«ut copper and tf<)ld ai-e mined 
by them. From the forests they out lumber for their houses, 
the logs bei]ig reduced to boards by means of axe-:. 

It is mterestin^ to note that iu the raisiiiir of iTops jind Ibe 
transfonnation of materials the work is di\iilcd. Tlic dldcr 
children gather food for the pigs and gnanl the jIcc tenaccs. 
The men cut the woo<l and lumber, build houses luid dikes, 
construct imgation dams, and transport the harvested I'ice. 
They manufacture and sell basi and pniduce iniplenieiits and 
utensils for tlie house. They weave baskets and woik with 
st^me and uietals. The women are the sijinuers and tJie 
weavers (for some clotli is spun by these peo[)]e}. They alhO 
ju'epare the seed beds and set out the rice plajits in tl»e ter- 
i-aces. They plant, cultivate, and harvest sweet potatoes, mil- 
let, com, and beans, and assist tlie men in transpoiiing soil. 
Some are makers of pottery and ot salt Iloth men and 
women thresh rice, carry water, and make llie I'ice drink, 
i'he old people do tlie light work. 'I'ltey an tlic I'ouiisi'lins: 
*liey guard the crops, attend the chilihcn, i<in\ w.itii, ami 
'lo the cooking. 
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Often a larger iiumlxjr of i>erso»s tlmii is iiicludea in the 
family iw iiectM to 'lo a l*wm •>( work. In liousebnildiiig 
ami ill miieli <>i tlio iit,'rimlUifal woi-k, as in tlie l>niliUiig<>f 
new inigation works, weveral families group their labor. The 
iiwmutaiii iieoples <lo not employ aiiimala in tilling the soil, 
neither <.lo they often employ them in transportation. (ioodH 
ai'e earrieil on the backs of men and women. 

Some of the articles mainifactured by the mountain peoples 
are not proilnced in all t^ommunities. Thus, in Bontok, pot- 
tery is maite by women of Samoki ; nalt comes from Mainit ; 
battle-axes luid speai-s from Baliwaiig and BaJbalasan ; clay 
smoking pipeN ai-e made in Agawa; whetstones are tlie prod- 
ucts t>f Hiwao. 'I'liese articles are disposed of by men from the 
prodm^iiig towns, who, traveling in groups, take their wares 
on tiieir bai^ks to other towns for trade. The system is one 
of bailer ; that is, the men exchange their products for otliers 
obtainable in tlie diflerent localities. Yet in all tliese trans- 
actions there seems to be a growing preference for the use of 
certain objecte as a medium of ti-ade. Tartieularly is tbis true 
of " manojos '" (bundles capable of being grasped in the band) 
of rice in bead. The Igorots often pay for articles with these 
bundles. If they barter one article for another, they often esti- 
mate' the values of these hi terms of manojos of rice. To a 
Icjis extent pottery, tobacco, and salt are used in exeliange. 
More Und moi-e also the Igorots ai-e employing silver and cop- 
per coins and even paper bills, but these are the result of a 
civilization higher than theirs. 

In comparing the Subanuns witli the mountain peoples, as 
we liave below, we readily see points in wliich the latter have 
surpassed the former, and other points in which tlie two ate 
on the same plane. 

1. Though the implements of agriculture which the Igorotj; 

and liontoks employ are tbe same a*; those of the Subanuns. 

the foniier have, tln-ough irrigation, succeeded in preventing 

the hardening of the soil and hi keeping out weeds.^ liy tht 

' TliB spadt'K iiKml bj the IfugaoK are sap«i'iiii- to IIib poiiitHii stick. 
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7 F ally tl ej 1 ave acq e 1 i ve j I I te lea of the 
value of their productH. They are not cheate<l, as are the more 
Nimple Subaiiuns. 

The life of the mountain peoples may be briefly described 
as one in which an excellent, tliougli still primitivn, system 
oi agriculture provides an abundance of food and a surjjlus 
.igainst the exigencies of a poor crop, and allows permanent 
residence and the utilization of the labor of a few men in the 
inanufacture of useful articles and luxuries. 
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Bueelier, in his " ImUisLrial Evolution,"' has aptly stated tliat 
human neeiln we capable of aii infinite multiplication aiwl aul> 
ilivision ; they are never at rest ; they increase in degree and 
extent with the progress of civilization. Thus we have seen 
tliat the needs of tlie Negrito are httle more than food, and of 
that barely enough to keep life in the body. After a people 
obtain a supply of food above aotiial immediate needs, their 
wants Iwconie more diversified; they begin to impi-ove their 
methods of prodiiction, increase the variety of their diet, better 
their shelter and clothing, and develop taste for the artistic 
and for display. In short, their wealth increases not only in 
amount but in kind,^ 

1 III coiisLdei'iiig these three groups of peoples the Biibjects touched upon 
have been th« products tliey use for food, cliitldiis, slielter, and ainuaement, 
liow these prcKlncts are obtained and exchaiifjeil, and in what manner they 
are divide<l among t)ie people ; that 'ia, the diEcuBsiun has been alwnt those 
tiling's whioli niiiiiBter to the physical needs ofjnan and help IlIui to live. 
Anything wliich lielps man to live is called vsealth. 

^ Certain forms of wealth whicli the Subannns possess would not be con- 
sidered wealth l)j the Negiitos. For instaiicB, the Chinese jars, which arc 
with Suliaiiiiiistho most prizediif all ponseHHloiis, would not be valnedby the 
Ncfiiiki. In tliesame waylhoirrifffttion systems and the fertilizers employed 
by the J^rota would be useless to the Snbaiinns and uonseijneiitlf not bo 
coiisiilered wcaltli by the latter. Likewise a plow or tlie nerviees of a tailor 
woidd not bo conBidered wcaltli by an Ifntrar). Thns it can be seen thai, 
objects or services which may be classeii on wcaltli by one group of iudivid- 
ualH may not be considered wealth by aiiotlier. 

We m\mt notice another peculiarity concerning those things which help 
man to live. " Some things are said to be valuable, as in the Ciu<e of a gold 
watch or diamond ring, because in exchange for them we can get a great 
i]nantity of otlier articles. Ashes are of little or no value because we eannol 
get anything in exchange for them. Now this word 'value' is a very diflicuU 
one and is employed to mean different things. We may say that (|niiiinB ij- 
valuable for curing fevcra, that iron is valuable for the blood, or that watci 
Is valuable for putting out fires. Here we do not mean valuable in cxcliaiige. 
for quinine would cure fevers just as well if it cost a penny an ounce insteail 
of some ten shillings. Water, if we can get it at the right time, puts out a 
fire whether it costs much or little or nothing" ("Political Economy," bj 
W. Stanley Jevons). It is clear then that by value we may mean value in 
exchange or value in msc or both, and a thing which may have little value in 
exchange may liave great value in use. Thus tlie value of air is the utility 
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to the laborers and to the Islands, than the returns from 
producing the food itself. 

In Chart II the relative increase of rice imports into the 
Philippines and the total exports from the Philippmes since 
1877 are shown.i It will be seen that until 1895, though 
rice imports fluctuated greatly, they increased in about the 
oame proportion that the total exports increased. In 1899, 
however, rice imports mereased in greater proportion than did 
the total exports, and have since kept this relative position, 
which is probably due to the scarcity of animals and the non- 
cultivation of rice fields. However, comparing the years 1899- 
1912 (by brmgmg them together at 1899 in Chart III) it 
^11 be seen that, 
in this period also, 
rice imports and 
the total exports 
tended to increase 
in the same propor- 
tion, the " bulge " 
during the first few 
years being caused 
by famine, pest; and 
drought. Hence, 
from customs statistics it is learned that the general increase 
in imports of rice is due to a proportional increase in exports, 
and that the extraordinary jump in rice importations in the 
period 1899-1912, over the period 1877-1895, results from 
the scarcity of animals for cultivating rice fields. 

4. Failure to obtain a full crop also results in importation. 
This may be due to several causes: (a) when there is no 
irrigation, crops often suffer from lack of water, with the re- 
sult that a complete or partial failure of the rice crop occurs 
in many localities every year, and in exceptional seasons (as 
in 1911-1912) throughout the Philippmes; (&) preparation 

' Tills chart is drawn on a iogarithmio scale, which shows no definite 
amountji but (practically) percentages of ii 
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22 ECONDJIK^ CONDITIONS 

The Negrito is in the ataye^ of primitive group economy, in 
which production is solely for the group's needs, and in which 
goods are consumed where they are produced. On tlie other 
hand, the Subaniin is on the verge of, and the Bontok, Igorot, 
and Ifugao ai-e just entering, the utai/e of primitive town economy, 
the sti^e of diret't eJfchange, when goods pass directly from 
the producer to the ciinsuuiei-. The Siihanuns are much more 
independent of nature tlian are the Negritos, auice tSiey have 
a surplus supply of fooil. The mountahi peoples ai'e still more 
independent on account of their Inigation system and then' 
use of fertilizers. But their system of producuig wealth, ex- 
ehangmg and distributing it, is, as a result, more complicated. 
There is greater division of labor between the sexes ; artisans 
such as tlie blacksmiths and pipe-makers have emerged to 
spend their entire time in the making of one kind of article. 

Thus we see an advance fi-om a system in which each indi- 
vidual obtains his own ftiod to one in which certain persons 
do not produce food but are dependent upon othei-s for their 
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liiffereiice in tlie amonnt of wealth posseaised by iiulividiiiils. 
Tliis condition results from the simplicity of the niethod by 
which wealth is obtained and the small amount wliieh exists. 
Among the mountain peoples, however, there are men wlio 
possess a large share of the suipluK productive weiitth of the 
community, such as rice tei'races, pigs, and carahaos. Other 
men who have none of these must work for the ownei-s, or 
must starve or revert to more primitive eonilitions of iiviiijr. 
Hence these workers are economically iIe])ondciLt to ii larj^-c 
degree upon the possesNors of produi'tive wculth. 

The Fi[,ii*inos 

Among the scmieivilized peoples of th{' l'lii!ij)|>ini's the 
moniitain peoples have ma<le the great^^st euonouiic iidv;iiii'i>. 
from them we may pass to the Fili|)iiios. 

The system hy which their wealth is produced, i>x-i'liaogei!, 
disfrihiited, and consumed places the Filipinos witiiiii the stajje 
of iKiliiiiiid fAnmomy — the stage of wholesale production and 
nf the ciri:ulation of goods, at which pniduots nmst ordinarily 
pass tiu'ougli maiiy hands before tliey reaeli the consumer, 
'I'his stage is not so easily comprehended as thfise of savage 
and semioivilized tribes. It is ]n)t gi'asped in an idea nor 
I'xplained in a few words. Slany eeonomic^ laws, iiU'iis. imd 
customs not found among the primitive peoples gn\'crn the 
iietions of men hi tliis stage of civilization. 
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PART II. AGRICULTUHE 

CHAPTER II 

INK)]) cjiors — jii<:k' 

]mi>(H!TAN('k vnd F(n.i) Vaiat. 

Ill nearly all pai-ts of the Philippines tlio t-hicf foofl con- 
sumetl by the ^leople is either rice and fiwli or vovn ami fisli. 
Ah a general thing, the fai'tlier a plate is renioveil from tlie 
w:a the less fish b, coiisnmed tliere, so that in maiiy inland 
localities the diet is almost entirety vegetable. In oidinaiy 
times of plenty the food of both tbe well to do and the poor 
varies little in eitlier quantity or kind. In times of seimuty, 
however, the food of the poor usually deeresiHes both in «;[uality 
and in quantity, while the diet of the ricli is not affected. 

From the viewpoint ot food v dues com is a bettti h danced 
ration than iice The Utter is deheient in fat and contanis 
less protein than any other cereal C oni on the othti hand 
IS high in fat and lias a considenble peirentagt. of pmtein 
Ihe amount of prott,in contained ni the thiei (.hiif food 
tredls IS as follows * itce 8 ])li nit c nn 10 |ii <iit 
Mheat, 12 2 pei (tut Uict, is an (hs 1\ j if [ ii 1 n 1 isil\ 
hgested food nlien piopeily to k( 1 ) it lU din \ ni 
nutritive valuPs mitst Ik made (i| bj itbii I ods (sinh is 
lisli be ins TJid meat) winch contain pi ikids and f lis Ihi 

iFor leRcriptioiiaiidcommen.e see C)mmu(.ial t „Taplv tl W lU 
lis of Commerce for llie Philippines 1j Millti Kiireii it 1 liu aU i 
^lanila Ifill also BulHin Si Bureau of Agn ultiire Manila 1012 
* IB'armers iiuifefan 298 United States Dcpartmti t 1 1 \Rriculture 
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consumption of riee alone, toward which there is a tendency in 
the Philippines, results in malnutrition of tlie body. It would 
seem also that the cause of beriberi ^ is the lack of phosphorus 
in the diet of polished rice, a condition which can be over- 
come by the substitution of unpolislied rice (which contains 
from three to five times as much phosphorus) or the more 
extensive use of fish and other foods containing pliosphorus. 



Cri.TlVATHlN 

Rice is both tho .■liiot l\uid (■<insium-a in the I'hilippines as 
a whole and tiie principal crop iif these Islands. An appreci- 
able quantity of mountain or highland rice is grown, mostly 
ill kaingin, in the less densely populated sections. This is 
sown broadcast, cultivated, and reaped as are otlier dry-land 
crops. The amount of rice raised by this system, however, is 
small in eoniparison mth tliat produced by the lowland, or 
flooded-field, system, by which the greater part of the riee 
crop of the Pliilippines is grown. Akaig most eastern coasts 
and also on the northeastern coasts of some islands there is 
continuous rainfall througliout tiie year, so that there can be 
no definite seasons of rice culture. The inhabitants of one 
town may be planting wliile those of another, not more than 
a few kilometw-N away, are harvestuig a crop. The central 
and western sections of the Philippines, however, are subject 
to a dry season, during wliicli rice cannot be cultivated witli- 
out extensive provision for water storage and irrigation. The 
amount of water so stored, or which can be diverted from 
rivers during the dry seas<)n, is almost negligible. Since the 
chief rice districts ai'e in I'egions affected by the dry season, it 
liolds generally for the Philippines that but one crop of rice 
is raised. This is planted and cnltivateil during the rainy 
season (^from June through N'oveiiilwr) iiiid barvested at the 
beginning of the dry season ( Dfcenibfr of .I;inn;\iT). 

' A previUdiit. orieiital tliwast! I'liiu-iutiTiKtd by an aiiiemifi cniiditiinml 
tlje body. 
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IIauvest, Sai.k, and V«: 



Oiit! of Uic muht uxpbUhiivi! parls of lice produutioii is the 
hiirvestiiig, whiciii is done by liiiiicl. Tiie heads are eut, leaving 
-sliort Hliilks wlii(^li iim tm\ togetl»er in bundles tlie si/.cs of the 
list. In tli(; Nl;l^t.i^lll!^ of tiie l'liili|»pinea where there are many 
wiiiall hiildiiigs, the fannei'H are wont to make coninmniil hibor 
of jihiTitiiig and liarvesting. In many diHtriets where land is 
ill hifge holdingK, it is eust<tniaiy to hai'vewt on sliares for an 
amount vai-yhig from niie t<:ntli to one tliird of the erop, tlie 
usual anKiunt being one iiftli. During the latter 'i>n¥t of a 
veiy lM)until'ul hai-v(wt sesison even half the evop ]nay l)e given 
lo reapiMx ;iH all iiidui^enieiit to keep them at work. In certain 
places there in a, ti'udeney to .substitute daily wages for thin 
system, partii'iilaily when a poor harvest occurs and the price 
of riee is high. In other i>liu*s the two systems ai'e combined, 
as, for instaiiee, in Nuevu Ecija, where wages varying from 
PO.ir* to P0.2(l are paid, with the privilege of carrying away 
ati nmeJi rioe as can i>e put in a basket. Thus a family of 
thii^e may work six <lays and get P2.70 in cash, and four or 
live eavaiis of riee valued at PlO or more. As a substitute, 
daily wi^es of only PO.-IO are pai<l.i This system of harvest- 
ing Oil share is decried by all who have made a study of the 
sitnatioi\ from the connnercial viewpoint. In the first place, 
it results in exorbitant cost of the production of rice. In the 
second iihu-e, a family working a month can obtain enough 
nee t<. support them for six months, during which tliey need 
do no hihor. This is coniiiicive to laziness and vice. In well- 
popii luted sei'tions <if the I'liiiippines during the liarvest season 
thei-e IS an exodus to riee regions, sometimes a considerable 
<listauce away. Often whole families leave their homes. On 
retunimg (hey usually bring with tliem their share of the crop. 
At a glance it would seem that tliis state of affairs might 
l>e changed by machinery, but thus far tlie mechanical har- 
vester luis not been sueeessful in the Philippines. In all 
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localities tint ci-op is cut by baud, and in nearly all diwtricts 
i-iL'o is tlircs]i('<l l)y pounding or tramping it, although in the 
laige I'ice^riiwiiig regionH steam threshers are coming niti) 
usc.^ Tlii'sf ciuii^f one tenth of the amount threshed. 

The icnmva! ot tlie hull mkI Imin is tlit! final step in the 
pvcpai.itiun of I'lcc tor ciMikinjr. If rice is to be used locally, 
tills is ]iewly always done hy hand in a wooden mortar and 
witli a wooden pestle, or in a erade rice mill made of mud 
and liamboo. In exporting regions, such as the Central Plain 
of LuKon, rice nulls have been introduced in large numbers, 
the pifMhiet being sent away in tlie form of polished rice, 
Kx(-c|)t in large cities it is customary among FilipinoH to store 
ri('e in tlie Imsk, as it is supposed to keep better in this way. 
It is hulled as needed. Where mills exist, however, house- 
holders often take their rice to the factory one sack at a time, 
and have this amount cleaned. The chaj^es for milling rice 
arc usually 10 per cent of the amount milled, or P 0.25 per 
cavun.2 [lence the mill fiwner receives the greater profit by 
niilli)ig liji the sliiire. 

in fia-tiiiii districts of llie Islands, from northern Luzon to 
Mindanao, a peculiar phenomenon is connected with the salt; 
of rice liy ownei-s of small amount*! of land. Immediately after 
the harvest the price of rice is low, but with ahuost inconceiv- 
able sliortKiglitednesa tlie small fai-mera sell practically their 
whole crop to tlie merchants wlio control the trade. Soon the 
small amount of ri(!e that they have retamed is exhausted, ami 
they begin to buy biutk at a constantly advancmg price what 
they have sold, so that just before the next harvest they havo 
to pay anywhere from 100 to 200 per cent profit to the mer- 
chams. These small farmei-s often Sfjuander the money re- 
cei\'ed fiom the sale of their crop as soon as they have obtained 
it. with tlie ri'sult that considerable misery is cawted. Soni'- 
times tliey are so improvident, or so hard pressed, that thtv 
sell tlieir croji in advance, at about half its nominal value. 
1 Tlid'i' are now nixiiit a liUTKlreil ibruslierH [n Uie Islands. 
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TIh' iinioiint i)f i'u:i; I'iiisfil in the I'liniiipiiinH is far t'rimi 
snflieieiit to Nuj)ply W'.al con sumption. It was fstimated liy 
l\w IJnreau of Agriculture tliiit the local procluctimi in lyiO 
W11.S iihout 530,000 iiietvic toim of cleiuied rice. In the Kiime 
Vfiir 1 85,000 iiietriu tons of rice wei-e importeil.i lu tlie middle 
(if the nineteenth centuiy the Philippines were ah'eatly import- 
ing a little rice. About 23,000 metric tons were imported in 
tlio year 1877, being 5.7H per cent of the total value of im- 
ports. Since then tht^re Inis been a fluctuating hut increasing 
iiiipoi-t. AI)out 250,000 metric tons of riec, valued at over 
P10,000,000, au<l i-eprcBcnting about 20 per cent of the total 
inipoi'ts, were brouglit nito the Phillppiiies in the year 1912. 

The history of rite importations into the Philippines and of 
tlie price of iite is graphically shown in C'hai-t I.* In Fig, 1 
Ihii light angulai Iuk shows the actual imports by years. The 
iiciivy line is a smoothed one and shows tlie tendency of the 
I'ii'C ti'ade over a period of years.^ 

The lines of Fig. II represent actual prices and the tend- 
ency of prices respectively. From the smoothed line (heavy) 
it will be noted that the price of rice gradually fell in the 
l'<-riiKl 1877-1895, that it jumpetl con-siderably hi 1899, and 
tiiis reinauied practically stationary since tliat time. The high 
price in 1912 is the result of general rice nhortage- 

From the smootlied line in Fig, I it is seen that iinpoi-ts 
'i' rice increased, tlinugh not continuously, in amount from 
'^77, tlie increase being paiticniai-ly large in the period after 
\inencan occupation. Turning now to the fine line showing 

' 'i'lie ycav ISIO may be taken h8 a usual one. Allowing an average mui- 
"iptionof l^ohupasof rice per day for 6,500,000 iiihabitante (tliat is, tins 
■ imiation of the PhilippineB less the population o( com regions), a tiitai 
■irly coiiHumption of 715,000 metric tons is obtained, wliicli Huppiii^s the 
■iinwy of the above figures. 

- No reliable customs etatislics are available for the years 1896-I8B8 
i ■UiHive. 

'The position of the ainoothed line Is t.btained by averaKiiitr the lifjures 
' 'it^f imports by sevens. The av«r;igiiH wi ubt;i.iiiL'il ai-f noteil by n-ossi's. 
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iwttiiiil Liiii)()ibs we Htse tliat rice imiinrt^ liave fluctuated greatly, 
anil Uiat Uiere are five pericidfl (if extraordinary rice importa^ 
tioii l)(aweeu tlie yeai-H 1877 a.ud 1912. Either of two eoiidi- 
tioiis may liave uaused tliewe exti-aordiiiary iuiportatious — tlif 
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CHART I. rifiLTPPiN'K uicf: impoui-s 

\n-u-c of ncii ii. Saig.ni, or Kliorti^re in tlie local crop. Coiii- 
liann^' tin- liiict of actual imports with that of actual price, it 
will hi! sfcii that they bear no eoiiHtant relation. Imports of 
ncf (!o not t«nd to increase as price decreases, nor vice versa. 
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It m prolmble tliat tlie world prioe of vke in not much affi'(;te<l 
by the imporb^ of the IMiilippines ; neither do the P!iihi}i)i!ies 
import larger quantities of rice when ttie price in Saigon is low. 

Extraoitlinary iiuporbitioiis of rice wonhl therefore seem to 
Im) tlie result of decrease in the loeal crop, and Jiistory beai-s 
out Nuch ft conclusion. The unusual importation of 1879 \va« 
llie result of the drought of the season of 1JS78-1879. The 
laigc import of the year 18S3-1884 was caused hy tlie end of 
tlie tobacco inimopoly in 1881 (and the consetpient increaseil 
planting of tobacco at the expense of rice cultivation) and 
hy the cholera of 1882-1883. The large increase in rice im- 
ports in the years 188(5-1889 was due to the drought of 1885, 
to the " epizootia " (similar to or identical with riiuleipest), 
which began in 1887, and to cholera in 1888-1889. The in- 
creased imports of 1901-1905 were occasioned hy the riuder- 
Iiest and the drought of 1903. The drought of 1911-1912 
brought about the last extraordinary increased rice inipoi-t. 
Tlie local crop of rice and com iu 1912-1913 was a very lai'ge 
one in consequence of increased planting and favorable weather 
conditions. Hence the imports of rice will pnibably again fall 
below the average.^ 

Extraordinary rice importations are the result of temporary 
'■onditions. The heavy line in Fig. I shows the genei-al in- 
'■I'case in rice importation from 1877 to 1912, an increase 
ivliich has been comparatively 8tea*Iy and wliich is apparently 
'■veil now continuing. The causes which have brought about 
'liis genei-al increase are permanent and may be discussed 
"iider four headings. 

1. First should be mentioned the lack of work ajiimals. In 
'■ipan and sections of Java a carabao in a rice field is an un- 
gual sight, all steps in the preparation of the soil being cai'ried 
'"■' by hand labor. In the Philippines, however, it is considered 

■ '-^ential to plow with a carabao, and hence, because of the 

■ areity of animals due to rinderpest, much of the rice land in 
'■^e Philippines has been allowed to remain idle. 

1 Consvilt reports oi the Insular Collector subsequent to 1012. 
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2 Vttiiil tdilinc t cultivate lut lulls often occurs even 
\\\in mnnils die oltainable lie m(.tli>l <1 nee cultnie in 
tlie l'luti|>pm(.s iM Ml li tiidfc It m\tlvtfi gieater effoit Jisa 
gitealilenesh and ni<intony thui most othei work and tlie 
status given tlie held Ub ter ij, the lowest As a lesult tlieie 
IS I ten leiiiy t take up ni le -igieeabli, work or to laboi as 
littk as I issible in tin, iite helds. Ihis condition lias left 
maiiy small Idlings uncultnated and many lii^e o\vnei-s 
witlnut lib r itc failure to cultivate nee lanU. ciu i,ls 
fUnbtUil it lit d m of the Urge owner wlnlias pieftiicd 
to live in (itics 1 lUiLi than supeimtend bis tuin 
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;!. Anolhcr vciy inipiiiUiiit mison for lesKened rice cultiva- 
liDU 111 the I'liilippincs i.-i the prodnctiiiii of export crops sneh 
iis rii|>rii, ;ib;iiii, tubiyi'ii, and wuffrtr. These crops i-eipiire less 
labor, and that uf a more agreeable character. The high price 
received ba' abm^a, tobaccti, copra, and sugar, and the fact 
Ihiit less labor is re^juired or i»< more easily obtained, have eii- 
eouragi'd liinib>\vners to devote tbeir holdings to them rather 
than to tlie pr.Mluetion of food. And indeed it would seem 
that in many cases the net returns from raising expoi-t crop;^ 
and iiii[a,rting food iire greater, nut only to tlie landlord bu. 
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that out of 910 well-known varieties but 25 are capable of a 
yieW and quality commercially profitable. While there is often 
selection in the variety of rice raised, in but few instances is 
there any selection of the seed planted. Even though a certain 
amount of seed be put aside for the next planting, there is no 
attempt to pick out the best heads. Farmers usually take 
what palay is left fro^pthat stored in their homes, or they buy 
seed of any character. By cultivating the best varieties and 
carefully selecting the seeds from these, the yield of rice in 
the Philippines c»u5d be increased several fold. 

c. Perhaps the most important factor in increasing the 
yiehl of rice Is efficient irrigation. Leaving out of considera^ 
tion the additional crops that could be raised by irrigation, 
and that would at least double the total yield from the land 
under cultivation, the beneiit of a constant supply of water 
wao-Tants careful consideration. The prime need of rice during 
its growth is water. Conditions in the Philippines are such 
that at the present time barnyard or artificial manures can- 
not he profitably applied to rice lands, but a constant supply 
of water assures a good crop on almost any type of soil which 
has an underlying impeiTious layer of clay,' As a rule rice 
lands are dependent upon the rains, and much rice is lost 
here and there throughout , the Archipelago in all years, and 
during seasons of widespread drought, such as occurred 
during 1911-1912, there is a general failure of the crop, 
These losses could be stopped by storage and irrigation. The 
methods by which the water may be obtained and distributed 
on the land will be taken up under a more general heading, 
but the question of the organization by which irrigation 
systems for rice lands may be built can receive attention 
here. In cei'tain regions local capitalists have built small 
irrigation systems. In a few districts such systems have been 
constructed by cooperation ; that is, the fields which receive 
Water belong to those persons who have together built tlie 
system. Here and there throughout the Philippines are found 
' liulktin 2S, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
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iiiKl cultivation of tlie soil are usually poorly done, this result- 
ing for the most part from lii«k of suitable agricultural impic- 
iiients; (»,■) pests, such as wamm mid field i-ats, do m> sutall 
amount of damage to the riee crop, and iii exceptional yeai's 
locusts destroy iuulOi of tlie growing aJid standing crop. 

In('1!I-;.\sk is Dhmmsth' i'i;nnrrTT(iN 
The only (ninsidm-ation whioli woul<I warrant the importing 
of rice by the Philippines is that under tlie third heailiug — 
the raising of crops the products of which can be exported 
and exi-lianged for nioi-e rice than could Iks grown locally. 
But sucit a j)ro('fdure, wlien (ivrried to the extreme, resultR 
in a dangerous situation, sint^e it makes the Pliilippines de- 
penderLt upon foreign supplies for foiiil. It is an axiom of 
goiHl goveniment that a country should produce as much of 
its i.wn fiHHl sii[jply as pt)ssihle. This subject cannot be treated 
liere at length, sint^e it properly eomes under a more general 
heading (see Chapter XI), but it will be readily seen that if 
the fi-op in southeastern Asia (the rice-exporting region of the 
world) he sertonsiy curtailed hy unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, jioliticid upheaval, or the like, the consequences would 
\h- cxtri'nudy disiustrous to the Philippines. Such a eonditifm 
was ii[,prniu'hi-d iu the season lini-1'.ll2, whi^n there was a 
parliid I'aihuv of tin- i-ice crop. A fnnsideratinn of the nietlj- 
„ds iiy which pvoductioi. of Hcv in th(i Pliilippini'S could he 
iniTcasfd is thi'i-cforc cxtivmcly ini[)ortant. 

1. An uKsrcase in thti nnnibei' of work animals — carabaon 
and oattlc — will bring into <;ultivation much of the rice laiul 
now lying idle. Jn several districts of the Philippines tlievo 
have l)een large importations of draft animals from Asia, and 
a cori'espondingly increased ai-ea devoted to rice production. 
On account of rinderpest and other diseases existing in Apia 
this importation is extremely dangerous, however, Sevenil 
ontln'eaks of nndci'jiest and oth^r diseases have been directly 
traced to infection iiilnidnccd iu this manner. Hence tl»' 
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importation of foreign (.attle and cambios Ins been (Aietnll\ 
guarded, and the government l\i.s nndertvkeii i (anipua;ii of 
iinarantine and close super\ision of the diift iiinniils m tlie 
I'liilippineH, witli the hojie tint iiy this means ruKleipft w dl 
lie eradicated from the Islands, m it least, held iii coiitiui 
and that no further infection fiom the outsid( will U ill \\n\ 
to wmplieate the situation This pohtj his t i its [ iu| s 
(ucreaMe of ajiimala l»y iiatur-\l itproduttioii ui I tl f | i(s(i\ i 
tiod of those now alive and -ttill iieLissmU 1 li i si « 
in In-iiiging alwiit the desm 1 Hsnlts If su liil I \ \ i 
lhi« policy will solve, as m otht i \mH tl < | i I 1 m t i i i is 
iiig fa,nn animals in the Plnhppim s lu th ii in li il liit in 
tiiem will bo an increase in the iiuii i t i iiiiiii ils i\ i Ul I 
for farin purjioaes in ceitim itgioiis Su h i(_,i >iis in s utk 
I'.ni Luzon and others in winch railioids ind ^ood loids ue 
iK'ing built. Here aiiiniili, which weie pievu»us]> used to 
tmnsport expoi-tw from the mteiioi to the shi]>ping ]io]iit4 wdl 
iK^come available for woik in the fields 

2. A further inerea«e ni the \if Id if lui \m tI I li j < ss 1 1( 
il' the cost of production cimld be udiicc is is t > ^l\ ^m itci 
pmfit, 

«. The largest rodnctinn ciiii pniliahly he iiiailc in liai- 
vcsting. The share systein, by which tlie harvesters I'l'ccivc an 
much as half the crop, and the resultant ill effect upon the 
v'orkers, has been explained. By substituting for this system 
:' wage system these evil effects would be done away with and 
;:t|iater jirofit would accrue to the grower. It is i)robahl« that 
liulher reduction in the cost of liarvestiiig could l)e ma<le Ity 
'"ijiroved unplements. It is possible that better band iin|»le- 
'"'■iits than the short knives now employed can he devised, 
I" the United States the cradle is used to advantage, 'I'his 
'■■■Is quickly and leaves the grain hi a condition which faciii- 
'■ es handling and qnick and even cnriiig, but coiisi<li!nU)lc 
'^'■ungthis required to operate it.^ Harvastershitended fort lie 
teinperate regions have not Ireen successful in the l*hiii[)jiiii(;s. 
1 Tilt Louiniana Phivter (August (i, llllO), p. K7. 
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successfully employed in the Philippines. Agricultural ma- 
cliiiieiy is an outgrowtli of needs and experience. Nearly all 
of it originated in America, where the problem has been to 
cultivate large lields with little labor, and where horses are 
used. 'J'ho prohlmn in the PhilippinoK is to obtain machinery 
snitablo for lanil soake<l w^h water, which isan he di-awn by 
carabaoM or cattle, and which will be effective in Hmall fieldn 
whei-e the furi-ows are nhort and the aiumak have to be turned 
many times.^ J'Iowh lulajjted to Ameriean fields have failed 
ill the I'liilippiiieK heiiaune they do not meet these conditions. 
OrillK for planting the seed have not Ixieu successful because 
Ihi'y ai{! not inU'iuled tu work in soil so poorly plowed as ai-c 
['hilipj>ine hi;l(ls. (In tins other liaiid, plows which have been 
cspi'cially (IcMiy-iicd lor l'liili[>pine use have been successful in 
a imndxT of distriits. The matter of agricultural implements 
ciin llicivtorr Ix'sL be nicr, in the Philippines either by adapting 
iiiip](^mt'n!K anil Tiiiichiiirry used in other conntiies to the local 
roipiircn Hints, or by (levisiiijf entirely new ones. This oppor- 
tiniity is ii liii'ge one. 

/-. Aiiiitln'r i)ni)urtaiit coiisidcratiou is that of seed selec- 
tion. 'J'hcrc are mimy Jmndred varieties of rice found in the 
I'liilippines, most of which are hiwliuul rice. Some of thesis 
yiehl twice as much as others. In most communities farmers 
liave come to recognize the kinds which give best results in 
their particular soil, but hi many localities there is still but 
little attention given to the selection of the variety of rice 
i>lanted. It lias been estimated by the Bureau of Agricultuii; 

' Tliy ilitticulty of the uliort furrow reKultB from building tlie dikes willi 
MtruiKlit sidiiB. This may poHsibly be overcome by making roiinded dikeK ov. i 
nWKh the luacliiiie can be dragged. I'tows, harrows, and drills can be puilc:! 
by caral»OH or cattle; binders and such macbinery, wbicli only worlt Hati-- 
factorily at a good ratn of Rpecd, may 1» propelled by gaBoline, All lieaM' 
iiiiwimiery, liowever, l^an oidy be xmtA on firm grnnmh 

Most ric« soils in tlie MiilippineH are siu^li that during the plai.tii.^ r.r 
harvest seaKOii, or duriiig both KeawimB, tliey are too soft to sustain inacbiner'.'. 
rhe improved plow is thus far the only agricidtnral implement which hPs 
been suw-eBstully a-hipted to small farming in the Philippines. The Binglr- 
)iandle steel -beam breaking plow is a success. 
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(jjus increasing its digestibility, and in eliminating the germ, 
tbus preventing the meal from becoming rancid. In the United 
States, especially, these improvements have been undertaken in 
jn oi^anized manner, and corn propaganda has spread even to 
Europe in the attempt to educate people in the proper prep- 
jjation of com for food. 

Com surpasses all other crops in increased return received 
for labor expended. In tlie United States such a Jarge area is 
yearly devoted to com growing that even a slightly increased 
yield per hectare gives an aggregate increase of considerable 
value. The farmers of the " com belt " are obtaining increased 
yields by improved methods of tillage and seed selection. 
These new methods and ideas are studied out in colleges and 
experiment stations, and are brought to the farmers in maiiy 
different ways. Among the most effective methods of prop- 
aganda is t}ie scheme of special railroad trains, fitted up as 
lecture halls and provided witlicom experts, who are thus sent 
throughout the corn-growing area to advise the farmers. Much 
of the expense of these trips is bome by the railroads, who 
consider it a good investment, since the returns from the in- 
creased amount of freight given them by the lai^er crop more 
than recompense them for the outlay. Bulletins, the introduc- 
tion of the study of com growing m the public schools, farmers' 
eem-growing cooperative clubs, and special corn demonstrators 
have also been effective. 

Though the total amount of corn produced in the United 
States shows a steady increase, the demand keeps pace with 
the supply. Since 1901 the world's production of corn has 
increased much faster than that of other cereals. 



Importance in the Philippi^sks 

Com was introduced into the Philippmes from Mexico. Its 
social status in the Islands is low, for it is generally known 
as " poor man's rice." At present the value of the com crop 
is probably one eighth that of rice, but the increased interest 
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(jiuU (\tinM\. iiii^itipii \\<uks, till tlii i.mv of winch lus 
IrUI 111 lliun IMS i.dui >i (.! (l.-.tHHta thinu^^li ]Kf(le.tiH 
(UinifTf SihIj mipjiticii s\sti,iiis Htie bmit jtiirs Agn bj 
tilt DWiKi-s lit hifft, istiites iitiititulaily on tlit) triai lands 
lint iiLitliii (.ipiUilistn, Kiinituiiiil mil juiViitt, outt,ii)ns«' is 
ib!( to Imil.l tli< Jui^UioH \\< il s u1.mIi oiliiii Hi,'i..iis m u 

I ml mil lupo^ri i|.li\ iiMisvUitis '^li [inifits must In 
imildl ikni l.\ tl I f,'OMiinii lit, sunt tln\ m ei! ( infill sta>h 
iiii I liiiij; ]h u 1 1 ( I \eiis mil tii( (Vpemlituie ot a luge sum 
<j| tiioiKv 1 > Imilil iii<! iiniiitiiii It H estniiiated that then 
m 111 th> I'hihiipuus 1 044 0110 liutueH ot iice Laid nndn 
Mdii\ ilKiii in thiM .ibimt '»0,000 hectAies die ungated 

II UN 1 tiiitiKiit s^sti'tus I'lfhiniuAiv Mii\eys hive pio\e'l 
llu .v.ist.mi of 4h'">,000 h.rtuts..t 1 iitd m tlie Philipj.mes 

I ii>ihk "i iiii<,'ilioii ' 

i lu intLtiTc .uuuiil podmtioii of ua tlmm^hont thi 
Cinhpiiiiiis IS piolwliU Kss Uiiii fitu tiis [m hwtiu iliL 
mi ij;i jinwluitiou <A iicl hi (xdptioiially favorablt, yeal^ 
wIhu siillu Kilt 1.1111 I ills it tliL uqtiiicd tiling is iioin 25 to 
10 I i\ Ills pi I li, 1 1 lit IFudcr tbi, present system of tillt^i , 

I I lilting mil sn<l sclettimi this (liffeience may bi, said tu 
usiiit liinii 1111^ itum^ Iins,'attd Umis propeilj mltivatel 
Hid |,l lilt, d u itli s. le. U (I M I'd piwluce fiom 50 to 75 cavans 
ij(i liKtii. Il iiii\ 1h slitul, therefoie, that the eulti\at«il 
nil 1 ill is HI til Philippines should, with irrigation, bettii 
i ulti\ ill jii mil SI I d stUttion, yield fiom tliiee to four tmi''' 
tilt i|iuiitit} of me now piwluetd on them With mcrea i 

III aiiimds and lowei cost of protUntion, many of the im 
hi ills Hhiili !tt pivsent am lying idle would be brought mn) 
I'liitiviitum. Wiih better means of prodnotion, as much i.-i 
totif timcK Uw present yield could be obtained. Hence it is 
po».sil)le for tlie existing fields to yield more thaji a sufficieiil 
•luimtity of rice for tlie .needs of the Islands. 

1 Plilliitpine AgrkuUuml Itevieu), Vol. II, No, 11. 
_ ^ Tlit^se estimated ar« >,'iven after a cartful review of all data availab i--. 
iiiciiuiltij; umxti eijrlit liiiiiilml ewtlmitteH from an tnaiiy miuiii;[iiaMties. 
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extensive cultural opei'atioiis employeil have been most huc- 
cessful, and lai^er areas are being devoted to rice every year. 
liy tiieye methodH very large fields and more or less extensive 
irrigation systems are useil, tlie water being pumped from 
rivers oi' wells. Heavy iimderJi inaeliinery is used in prepar. 
ing tlie Hoil and in planting. From the time the riee is a few 
inches high until the liarveKt, the field is kept under water. 
Just before the rice is mature tlie water is drawn off, so that 
by the time the erop is vaailj for harvest the ground is hani 
enough to bear the self-binders wliich automatically cut aaii! 
bundle the grain. I^arge threshers and mills prepare the rice 
for niai'ket. The product thus obtained is of liigh quality ami 
sells for from P4.10 to P'4.55 per cavan.^ The northern part 
of the Oagayau Valley is a large plain, the soil of which is well 
suited for rice. In the nortlieastern part of the Central Plain 
of Luzon there are large tracts of virgin rice land. In surli 
regions as the Gandara valley of Samar, and the Agusan and 
Cotabato valleys of Mindanao, there are thousamls of hectares 
of new rice land. With modern methods it would seem that all 
these were capable of protlucing va*)t quantities of rice at low 
cost. The question of available labor and of weatlier and soil 
conditions must be carefully considered, however. The problem 
of bringing laborers into these regions, founding settlemenis, 
ajid importing food and other necessities is a difficult one. bi 
the "l>onanza" rice region of the United States plajiting ifi 
done at the beginning of the rainy season, and the harvcf^t 
takes place during the dry season. After tliat, fi-ost and snciW 
prevent growth of weeds until tlie fields are again ready fi'f 
planting. In the Philippines, rice fields, wliether or not th"v 
ai^e cultivated during the dry season by irrigation, must !«■ 
cultivated during the rainy season or else they will grow i]' 
with heavy undei^rowth, expensive to clear. But rice matu: t* 
in less time than the rainy season continues ; hence it woi M 

1 The Worlii To-day (January, IftlO), y. m ; FnrmCTs' Bulletin 417, V.w fl 
States Depai'tineiit of Agriculture. The prices noted are less than tui-i ■"'■ 
prices for lice in the Plillippiues, 
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lie neee'-saiy to plant tirly on dry Koil witli large machinery 
iiiil itap b> liAinl on so^^y laii<I, ur plimt by liaiul witlim the 
1 uii> stasoii and leap liy heavy machinery dnring the dry 
sf iwm Heme it is nnt probable that lai^c cultivation witli 
iimlnneiy willinLceed ni thePliilippmofl ex<'c[)t mi tlit' liiiulcd 
SI ds wliitli qiiitkly become compact after a hard liun. 

V iiioip immediate scdutioii of the problem is that of rice 
ciiluiiicK. The government may colonize virghi rice rcfifionK 
with ju'ojde from densely populated districts and provide them 
\uih lioiiit'w, animals, and iin|deinentM iicccswury in iutciihive 
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I.M I'OIITAXCE IX THE W(JI!LD 

As compared with wheat ajid rice, tlie Htatiis nf com ui tlip 
world's market is rather jjeciiliai'. Altliovigh tlii; world's coin 
crop in lai-gt'r than that (if wheat or rice, the coiiiparativt' 
amount of com du'cetly consumed aa a human food is amall, 
Probably the chief reason for relegating it to the position I't 
an aJiinial food is the coarse and i-ough texture of com meal 
wlien the ground fSbrous hull is present. The jieople of wheal- 
eating countries ai-e prejudiced agaiuwt corn because of its color 
and the unfltness of its meal for porous bread. The prot<!iii 
of corn, unlike tlie gluten of wheat, is not elastic, and the breail 
is granular rather than })orous. Moreover, eom bread is imt 
so attractive and does not keep in good condition as long as 
does wheat brea<.l. In the Orient it is compared unfavorablv 
with rice, since it has to be cooked nearly twice aa long, and 
in tropica] countries generally it has found less favor on account 
of the eajse witli which weevils destroy the stored grain. 

Com has therefoi'e become the chief food in but few regions 
of the earth, though in many countries it is an important sii[>- 
plenientary food. The world's crop has been used mostly I" 
fatten hogs and cattle, and in several important manHfactui'inj; 
industi'ies. In i-ecent yeai's, however, the value of corn for i!i- 
rect human consumption lias been more thoroughly underatooil. 
and metliods of pi'eparation have been developed by whi^li 
this grain can l>e made more easily digestible and more »['■ 
I>etizing. The chief advances made in the commercial prcj)- 
ai-ation of com have ]>een in sepai-ating the hull from the meal, 
I ]lidltUii ^,';(, liiiveivii nf Ai;ni:iilturu, V.n2, Manila. 
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now inanifeste<l in corn will result iii greater production. The 
people are beginning to understand its value as an article of 
human diet and as fodder for horses and carabaos, and they 
are coming to realize that a large return may be expected 
from the amount of seed planted even when grown under 
poor conditions. 

In certain districts of the Philippines com is the chief foo«j 
of the people throughout the year. Probably one fifth of the 
total population of the Islands lives in these districts. Unlike 
rice, com demands a fairly porous soil which will not hold 
water. Hence the coralline limestone soils found on Cebu, on 
Siquijor and in Oriental Negros, and in parts of Occidental 
Negros and Bohol, are planted to com, and this cereal is the 
staff of life in these localities. It is also the chief food crop 
in the upper part of the Cagayan VaUey, which is the great 
tobacco region. Com is planted there as a second crop after tlie 
tobacco has been "harvested. ■ In certain districts now producing 
export crops, for instance parts of Misamis, corn was formerly 
the chief crop and food. A scarcity of animals is given as the 
principal reason for the diminished cultivation. 

Fish, meat, and beans supplement com, though fish is proh- 
ably used to a less extent in these sections than in riee-eatiiig 
districts. 

Com may be cmshed and ground into coarse meal in prim- 
itive stone mills run by hand, in which two or three days' 
supply can be prepared at one time. By sifting and blowing, 
much of the husk is removed ; the remainmg meal is put into 
a pot of hoihng water and cooked about fifteen minutes (half 
. the time required for complete cooking). In the Cagayan Val- 
ley the kernels are soaked for about a mmute and then pounded 
in a mortar with a pestle — a long task. By shakmg and sift- 
ing, the large pieces of the inner portion of the kemels are 
separated. The finished product is known as com rice and 
is usually cooked about half an hour. 

It is interesting to note that in the com-eating sections of 
the Philippuies the wealthier persons usually live on rice, and 
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In regions where com is not the chief food the form in 
which it is regularly eaten differs somewhat according to its 
importance in the diet of the people. In those districts where 
corn constitutes the largest part of the diet during half the 
year, it is eaten in the forms previously explamed. Where it 
je of considerable importance throughout the year, it is often 
jrround to a meal and mixed with rice, " in order to make the 
rice go farther." It w consumed to lend variety to the regular 
diet, or is eaten between meals boiled or roasted on the cob. 
In a few sections the preparation of corn by removing the 
Jiul! is understood. Parahed com is eaten throughout the 
Philippines and is often carried by travelers, 

In those localities where httle com is used, only one crop 
is grown, but in most districts two crops, and, in many regions 
where com is the chief food, three crops are produced in 
ft year. 

The cultivation of com in the Philippines is as crude as the 
methods followed in the production of rice. Preparation of 
the soil is inefficient, seed selection is lacking, too many stalks 
axe grown in a given space, and fertilizers are employed spar- 
ingly if at all. Corn is also lost by the attacks of pests in 
the field. On an avei-age about 8 cavans of com per hectare 
are produced here. In the United States the average yield 
per hectare is 30 cavans. 

At the present time com is stored in tliree ways in the 
Philippines : (1) the whole ear, including the husk, is fastened 
to a framework or on the side of the house, end down and 
fully exposed to the sun; (2) the ears are tied together, 
thoroughly cured in the siin, and stored under the roof of the 
hoi^e, where smoke assists in protecting them from weevils ; 
(8) where com is not to be kept very long it is shelled, thor- 
oughly dried in the sun, and stored in large baskets. How- 
ever, shelled com is liable to attack by weevils. 

The difficulty with which com is stored makes it a crop 
which must be consumed soon after harvest. This to no slight 
degree discourages its planting. 
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Increase in rKooucTioN and Use 
There now seems to be a tendency to increase the produc- 
tion of com, and this is being encouraged by the govemment.1 
Reasons for promoting the growth of com in the Philippines 
are found in the following conditions: (1) com is an excel- 
lent human food when rightly prepared. It becomes an im- 
portant food crop where rice cannot be grown, and an a 
supplementary food it proves of great importance in connec- 
tion with rice and during failures in the rice crop. (2) On 
account of the possibility of three crops a year and the large 
yield per hectare, com ia a good crop to raise for sale. (3) The 
leaves of com make excellent fodder, the gathering of which 
in no way diminishes the yield of grain. This is an important 
consideration, for at the present time the Philippines are 
deficient in food for stock. 

As has been previously stated, no other crop responds so 
readily to intelligent labor as does com. A few points may 
be briefly noted, 

1. The better cultivation of the soil and the improvement 
of implements necessary in producing rice (see p. 40) are 
also essential factors in the cultivation of corn. 

2. The question of seed selection is particularly important 
with com, for many of the local com-ctop problems may be 
solved by foresight in this matter. These problems are (a) Us 
secure an increase in the amount of corn grown, which will 
result from the production of two ears on a plant and a greater 
number of seeds to the ear ; (6) to have the ear grow on tlie 
lower part of the stalk so as to reduce the liability of its being 
destroyed by winds ; (e) to produce an ear completely covered 
by the husk, which thus prevents the entrance of weevils and 
of rain, both of which are destructive ; (tZ) to produce an ear 
hangmg downward so as to prevent entrance of rain. 

' The Bureau of Agriculture met with particular success along the railroad 
inPanay. DuringSeptember, 1911, the railroad handled 18,000 kilos of corn 
from Iloilo Province, and in September, 1912, 400,000 kilos, a gain of over 
twentj-two fold. 
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CHAPTER IV 
LESSER FOOD CROPS 

SUPPLEMENTARY FoODS 

While ri<;e or com is the chief food in nearly all parts of 
the Philippines, certain other crops supplement these two. 

The sweet potato is used in every district as an important 
supplementary food to rice and is the chief food ui certain 
inland mountainous regions throughout the Islands. The 
cultivation of this crop by the Igorots, because of the lack of 
suitable rice lands in their country, has already been noted 
(see Chapter-I). This same reason for its cultivation holds 
also among the Filipinos. In the Batan Islands sweet pota- 
toes and other roots and tubers constitute the chief crops, not 
only because ground suitable for rice is not obtainable, but 
also because of the high winds which accompany the frequent 
typhoons in this region and destroy or badly damage all vege- 
tation above the ground. 

The social position of the sweet potato in the Philippines 
is much lower than that of com. " They live on camotes " is, 
in most sections, a sufficient and vivid description of a state 
of abject poverty. 

The nutritive value of the sweet potato lies almost entirely 
in the starch it contains, protein and fat being negligible. 
The sugar content of the Philippine camote is smalL Beans, 
fish, or other foods high in protein should be eaten with 
camote. 

In many regions, particularly where it is the chief food, 
the camote is planted in separate fields. It is also often grown 
as a second crop after rice, or as a catch crop between other 
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mni planted witlumt eSort to obtain tlie best rpanlta yielded 
ttoni a given area 10^ iiouuda of need; tlia.t tlie same area, 
■lion planted re^iiirly i.i nma a halt meter apart and fi^e- 

: Uie first erop; aiid tliat Uie name uita, n-L.-ii [ilaiited one 

■ nine times as much. 
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Improvcinents in the method of its preparatioit will also 
riiHiilt in a greater appreciation of corn as fooil. As a substi- 
tute for the crude stone mill, there have of lat« been iiu- 
pt.rte<l iut.1 the Philippines small steel niiila. The cheapness 
of tliese renders it possible to place them in every small com- 
munity if not in every household. If com is to be elevat^il 
fi-om it« lowly position as "po<)r man's rice," the people must 
imdei-stitnd liioro tlioronghly the methods by which palatable 
foods may Iw prepared from it, and the necessity of longer 
cookiiif,'. This matter is now receiving attention and puli- 
lieity. and, with the tendency towanl increased production of 
(■<mi alreatly noted, should ultimately result in an increasi'il 
\i^: of I'oi'ii it.s 11 food supplementary to rice and as a chief 
fund in conowtiou with lish, beans, and other products liij;li 
iu jiroLeii). 

Thii I'liicf priiblciii whieb confronts the small producer nf 
corn in llu> I'liilippiiics is to i»btain better and cheapi'v 
niclliods to pri'siM've tlie grain over a longer period of tiiiu' 
tliiui is now priu'ticable. Treatment with carbon disulpbidc 
(prsK-ticed so nun-h in the United States) is impracticable here 
on aeeount of the inflanmiable nature of the gas. It would 
seem that nnh?ss some herb or other simple inseetif^ide is found 
the evolutidii of an ear in which the husk thoroughly coveiv 
■ mid jirotiTts the grain is the only practical solution of ll'i' 
dilliculty. For conunercial puiposes large amounts of shelli'd 
corn may be [■rotccted by means of carbon dis^uliihide. j 
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different " famine " conditions should be noted : (a) annual 
seasons of restricted diet resulting from too small production 
of tood ; and (b} extraordinary times of food scarcity cauaed 
by unusual drought, storms, or epidemics. It is mteresting to 
note the foods used at these times. 

During the regular annual periods of food scarcity which 
occur in certain backward communities, it is customary to 
make the chief food go farther by adding less appreciated 
foods. Thus in rice-eating sections ground corn is added to 
the morisqueta,' and more root crops are consumed. In eom- 
eonsuming regions the people resort to cultivated roots and 
even to wild roots and starches from wild palms. In the most 
backward communities the coarsest forms of wild food sup- 
plement the chief diet. In these localities the famme period 
is a real time of want when the hunger strap must be tightly 
drawn. Such annual periods of food scarcity occur of course 
only in the less progressive and poorer districts of the Philip- 
pines, but they are of enough importance to be noted as a 
condition and not an interesting exception. 

From time to time extraordinary periods of restricted food 
supply occur in certain localities or throughout the Islands. 
In the most advanced and richest regions, in which there is 
diversity of production (as Laguna and Pangasinan), or where 
the land is given over to a successful export crop (as the pres- 
ent coconut region of Tayabas), drought has no very serious 
ill effect upon the people. But where the population is de- 
pendent upon one food crop or upon an export crop wliich 
brings a low price, the effect of curtailment in food supply is 
oft«n keenly felt. Here i^ain the results of the famine de- 
pend upon the clraracter of the population. In the least civi- 
lized parts of the Philippines the people " take to the hills " 
and live upon roots and other wild food until they can plant 
. and harvest another crop. In more advanced localities the 
people resort to less appreciated foods. In rice-producing 
sections corn is usually planted, since it furnishes food more 
1 Boiled rice. 
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plants. No attemjit is maile to cultivate carefully or ti) improve 
this root. As a general food the sweet potato attains its greatest 
iiiiportaiioe just byfi>i-o rife jiliuitiiig-. At all times of tlie year 
it is eaten between nicals. 

Of tlie iiumei-ous spvAw of yiuiiH. sin-eral ;ii>! f<piiiul wild oi- 
cultivated aiid iire pi'(il)ably the Hcuoml most important .sup- 
plenientary lood. 'I'jiese roots are sold in nearly all mariiets 
of the Islands, iuni their place in the diet of the people in 
nnich the Miime as that of the sweet potata In ceitain Iwali- 
ties they are used with sweet potatoes as the chief food, but 
in nnist plaees their value is punsly supplementary in vaiying 
degrees. Thu yams are |jecnliftrly innnnne to the effects of 
(Ironght lUid iii-e tliei'efore excellent dry-season crops. Theii' 
food viibie lies almost entii-ely in the starch content 

Thnmgliont the riiilippines tsu'o is found in all markets. 
This i-oot, however, in no locality becomes the principal or 
even an important f(K»d. Its cultivation reipiires considerable 
watci-, and it theii)foi-e cannot be advantageously grown during,' 
tlie dry season except along streams. It is a starchy food. 

'I'lie value of <>assava i-oot» as food is not well understood 
in the ]'liili]ipiTies in genenil. In the Suhi Arehipel^o eas- 
savii is the chief food; in other parts, liowever, it is seldom 
used except in times of great need. Among other Bupple- 
mentiiry fund cnips may be mentioned the arrowroots, th*; 
millets, ihf iH'aiis, and llie pahn starches, but the amounts of 
these cotisumed in i(>mi>arison witli the foods noted above an; 
small indeed. 

Fo(IT>K nl-- ivfX(-l;V 

Ko.i<ls of luxury raised and eaten by Filipinos are neitliw 
numerous n<n- of gi-eat quantity.^ The most important are thf 
fniits. There is practically no fruit cultivation in the Phili|)- 
piiies — no orchards or organized systems of obtaining and di-;- 
posmg of fniit. The trees are simply allowed to grow, ainl 

' f'":fai-ifs nu-lii.le fnnds eat^-n not for their nutritive valiie particularl .', 
but as rHi.-liffi at or bcUveeii meals. 
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the jn lu t IS gatlieietl wlitii iPuh ii i ], i i^ ^^ 

j;ru\iii jt the Pliilippiiies tlie jieii f hI I nil ii t I l 
incieistd 111 quality and qutiitity by tuetiil pn^ ^ration and 
cadtuation Wangot, are <xiiite ^enerall> piodmed tnd are 
cxpoited fiom ceitun favoiable locdhtie'. iti lii^e quantities 
MiUKlaimsi are sent from tlie groves of Hataiigis and two 
or thiee small piodueiiig rent«rb duiiiig t \eiy slioit setson 
" L^nsones whuh grow here and then thioutxliout tlit Ai 
cliipeldgo are exported priiiLipally fiom soutliwestem J nzi.n 
Pineapples, diicoH, gaavas, tamaimdi pipayas and othei 
fmits are produced loLallj and enter trade to a small extent'" 
Of these the pipay^ w tlie most utilized In geneial huits 
(■"ntun but little nouiinhment m eompaiHou to then bulk, 
and tint nsuallj consists of sugais ] nuts aid and stimulate 
<ligtsti n I ithtr than give nourishment t» the b( dy In the 
I'liihj 1 in s green fiuit is piefened xnd tonsequeiit^ the 
null vhin nt whuh is developed m tlie ripe fiuit is lost 

I'nhke most fruits liowe\er the banana contains a lai^ 
iiiiiount of nutntiouH sultetdnces aiid theie£oie lia« distinct 
fiiod value, especialiy when Lookeii Ihe place ot the Iwnina 
III the diet of PiIiihhon k, a petuliai one and vanes with tJie 
Vitrietj of the fruit and the locahty The best kmds of 
liiinaiias are ahvavs eonsideied luxmies for the tibks of the 
"■ell t > d » and bung a relatively high price m ill parts of the 
Ardiipeli^To ihe lomraonei varieties aie the chief food m a 
viTy few bamos^ duiing the whole year oi a hrge pait ot it 
I'n.lttbly 111 half the municipalities of the P]nlip2)ines the 
"iiiana is a lecognized bupplementar\ food and eiiteis into 
>"« diet of the people as largely as do the i-ciot crops and com. 
'I as many mnnieipalities even the most inferior varieties ai-e 
'■ 'iisidered luxuries, and veiy few ai-e eaten. The cause of 
'!'iM great difference in the use of the banana lies entirely in 
^ Iviiowu locally as the Batangas oraii{,'e. 

-For diaeussion of these f niits see "Commercial Geography, the Materials 

" ,^"'"^'*f/'>rt!iePh)iippfnpR,"hy Miller, Bureau of Ediicatitm, Manila. 

The Philippines are divided politically iiitu pioviiicea, inu i dti pal i ties. 
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tliC ina(Ier[nate \w,a.\ production, due to neglect or unfavorable 
Kituation. !ii no place in tlie Philippines is the demand for 
lnuiamis supplied. Around MaJiila, Cebu, and Iloilo there in 
ii siiuill tnwie in tlie fruit, and it ia found in the markets of 
iiiiist lowfis. TIk! Iiirgest supply of provincial householders 
is ol)(;iiiii>il from jilante grown in their own yanls, 

OtliLif doineHtic vegiitahle luxuries eonHume<l by Filipinos ai-e 
siijrar, onions, fjiti-lic, coffee, chocolate, buyn (betel), tobacco, 
mid i-crtiiin fermented drinks such as palm maps (tubil) and 
" basi." Sn<far eiiti^rs the composition of inimerous sweetmeats 
(dulces) itiaih: from t>t\u:v foods alrea<Iy mentioned and the 
meat of thi: coconut, (larlie and oiiioiis are greatly appre- 
ciated fill' tiav<iriLig foods. IJy those wlio can affonl tlieiii, 
cotl'cc oi' cboi'olate am drunk with the morning meal, and 
choi;olatc in the afUsnioon, The smoking of tobacco is a lux- 
ury fit^ely indulged in by all classes. The chewing of buyo, 
however, seems to l>e growhig less. The wide consumption of 
distilled liipnirs will lie discussed in anotlier place. Ferment^'d 
juices are also very important lu the Viaayas immense quan- 
tities of fermented coconut sap are drunk, and among the 
Ihieanos fermented sugar-cane juice (''basi") is used by all 
ola.>iscM. A amall amount of fennented nipa sap is consumed 
near extensive swamps covered with nipa palms. 

Famini': Foods 
III the diacustiioji of the chief food crops it has been intimated 
that famines occasionally occur in the Philippines. This term, 
however, is almost too strong a word to apply to any condi- 
tions found in the Islands. It usually brings to mind periwlw 
in India and China when thousands upon thousands die from 
actual wajit of food. Such a condition, however, is not even 
approached in the Philippines. In the worst times a few hiut- 
dred ^lersons, mostly old people and children, may die of m;il- 
nntrition. The Philippines are not densely populated, and i" 
times of nceossity the people can resort to wild foods. T\.e 
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in number and in wliich the differences are more marked ; 
. /2) they calculate their profits not as a percentage of money 
invested but as a certain amount per picul, and hence they 
gaji make larger profits on lower grades, since with a given 
sum of money they can buy more piculs of lower-grade fiber 
than of the higher grade. 

Price 
The price received for abaca liber may best be discussed 
from a historic standpoint. Chart VI shows graphically 
the history of abaca exports and prices from the year 1877. 
From the heavy smoothed line it can be seen (Fig, I) that 
the export of abaca has steadily increased, the extremes being 
37,000,000 kilos in 1877 and 170,000,000 kilos in 1910. From 
Fig. 11 it can be seen that in the period 1877-1895 the price 
rose and fell twice without great fluctuation, and that in the 
period 1899-1912 it again rose and felL 

It will be noted in this figure also that the drop in price 
from 1907 to 1911 was particularly rapid. This decrease in 
the price of abaca has had great influence on the industry in 
Uie Phihppines, and warrants careful consideration. Such a 
drop may be tlie lesult of several conditions, of which the fol- 
lowing are probably tlie most important : (1) the competition 
of agave fibers, of wliich tliere has been a large production 
and which are cheaper than abaca, with the lower grades of 
Manila hemp ; (2) overproduction of abaca fiber combined 
with a general falling off in demand, the result of lessened 
industrial activity in Europe and America; (3) a buying 
monopoly either ui the Philippines or in tlie United States 
aad Europe, or in botli. 

As has been previously stated, prices obtained for the 

lower and the higher grades of abaca in the early years of 

, American occupation were such as to encourage the produc- 

', tion of lower grades. Consequently the standard of produc- 

■, tion was constantly lowered through neglect of the fields, 

the use of serrated knives, and poor curing. The fiber thus 
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quifkly than rice and requires less water. In ludiiy j>ai-tM of 
tlie Islajids nioif j-ams and vegetables are also eateu at sucli 
times. The Jiicst impurtaiit suuroea of nourishment durinj,' 
the scarcity of cultivated fooils are the palm staix-hes. Jit 
some plateH palm starclien ai'e rcf^iilarly iuchided in the diet, 
as, fur instance, bnri starch on tJip i!oudi>c peninsula, tlii' 
starch of the sngar pahn in Mindoro, and the staivh of tiic 
sago jmlm in the nurtheastettt portion of tlie Agnsaji vailcv- 
llut for the Philippines in general the palm starches may hi' 
considered f(M>ds of neccHsity. used only in times of scarcity. 
In coconut regions tuba is ilrunk to a larger extent durinj,' 
food shortage and, with a little rio- ;uid Ji-jJi. or com and fisJi, 
ill the middle of the day, sustains hie iiiiiil ihc nr\t har\-eat 



CeitaiiL food crops now not at all or hut little produced 
ai-c worthy of much greater attention tlian they receive in the 
I'hiilpphies. 

Among these tlie most important are beans. Three general 
classes t»f food are i-ecognized as necessary for the proper 
nourishment of the body: the carbohydrates, wMch are ob- 
tained from starches ajid sugars; the proteids, which are 
found in fisli, meats, beans, etc. ; and the fats, which may be 
"ither animal or vegetable. The diet of the Filipino is pleiiti- 
lully supplied with fats from pork and coconut oil, which art 
universally eaten. The proportion of starchy foods eonsumeii 
by the Filipinos is too great. Rice and roots are almost entirely 
starch. Corn contams considerable protein but is essentially a 
starchy f.KNl. At the present time protein is supplied largiOv 
by fish, to a less extent by meat, and to a still less exti n't 
by beans. In certain localities (particularly on the island (if 
I'anay and among the Ilooanos) beans are a notable feature 
of the daily food. Yet even in these places the nutritive valit>' 
of beans in connection with rice is not well understood. Th^ 
chief reason for eating them is that they can be grown betwvi'H 
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niHin cropx. For tJic Phi]i|ipin«t as a wliole tieuiH ue muc:li 

ami markets ot most towns aro principally importtd from 
ChJTia. 'I'liose grown by indiviiluala are ciuiKnuieJ. by tluj 
f^uHJlj or in tlie inimediiite iHcality, estPpt in a very few caaea, 
iK 111 liociin Norte, PangHsinan, aiid Antique, from wliieh beans 




1, wbich ix found ijotli wild and eultivsted; Mid tlie 
in gtani, whidi is tiie most 
is valued for its dried aeeds. All these varieties are ricli 
irolein. The nse of beans in crop rotation wilb starch- 
lueing planfa is not underBtood in the Philippines. Tlieir 
ivation in conneotion with riee, eoro, and root erops would 
er agrioultnral conditions and fnmish tlie neoesHajy protein 
lie diet ot the Filipinos. The present varieties grown are 
able, but othere might be introduced. Recently world- 
■■eat has been taken in tlie soya bean, which ie produced 
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nd «ateli in Isr^ qusntiUeB in China, J^ian, 
ean in sii eiteuBive Boiirce of oil there ajic 
s general food vokte i^ 



ling f sti 



, It in 



le Iqjbi da. &lth'>ngh qi 



lecnmmg remaned to 
f rir^h in fat and protoin, 

itie" are unpejt(«i from ( 




« bean ciike^ ni 
veij pOiJUlar in the laigi 

The diet nt Ihe Khpin 
After all, vimety in diet 
cnstDniH of the Filipinoa 
ail fresh vegetahlea ex^ i 
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A vegetalile gardcii coiikl eaHily In; iiutiiitiiincil, thd prmlnct of 
wliioli would be importflJit not only in lending vjiriety to tlift 
liut also as food in timefi of Bcarcity. Tlie schools in ail parts 
III' the Islands liave recently taken np with gvvnt eamiistness 
llio planting of school and home ganlens. Accinilinjj to tho I'e- 
]H)i-t of tlie I>irector of Education, in 1912, about 2500 si'hool 
j^iiiilens luid 23,000 lioine fjardt^iiK were cultivated duviiij; the 
year. In nearly all towns there Is a iiniiia'able incM'eiisi; in the 
immber of gardens around tlie liuuses ;inil in the ainoinit of 
fi'csh vegetables eaten. ^ 
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CHAPTER V 
EXPUJiT CROPH— AHA(;A. 

The fooil crops of the Pliilippiiies are produced for ciiii- 
Mumption in the Islands. With the exception of rice they 
enter coinineree hardly at all. Even rice is sent away from 
only a few districts. 

The export crops, on the other hand, are grown almnsl 
entirely for uae in foreign countries, only a small part of eii/'li 
being consunaed in the Islands. In exchange for tliese ero|is 
there are brought into the Philippines (1) necessary articles 
which cannot be made here or which can be produced nrnif 
cheaply in foreign countries, such as iron and steel goiwlfi 
and cotton cloth; (2) food, such as rice; and (3) luxuries, 
such as canned goods, phonographs, shoes, and books. Ib'w 
probable that the export crops equal in value those raise^I 
for local consumption. 

History of Abaca 
For maiiy years the most important export from the Philip- 
pines has been Manila hemp. The fiber-producing qualities i>t 
the species of Musa, called in the native languages abin^ii- 
was well knoivn to Filipinos long before the days of Spaiiii'li 
occupation. When Mi^ellan arrived at Cebu, the weaving in- 
dustry was already widespread in the island. Levariza (15'iyi 
spoke of the great quantities of colored abaca cloths \<r"- 
duced in the present province of Albay. Since this wea^ill!i 
industry was widespread, and the use of tlie cloth by the »''■ 
tives was general, the Spanish government made the ciotli 
legal tender for the payment of taxes. However, althodgi' 
weaving was a common household industry, this peculiar 
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fiiTin of money was not easily obtained, and long arguments 
fonceniing the liardship of the payment appeared frcun time 
ti> time in letters wHtten to the Spanish king. 

All the fiber in ancient times was obtained from the wild 
[iliint The cultivation of abaea was not begun until tlie early 
[lart of tlie nineteenth century, and some was exported in 1818. 
Ill 1 824 the fiber was used quite extensively in New England 
sliipyards. The amount of abaca exported, however, was not 
lai^e until the latter part of the century. From 1850 to the 
[n'lisent time production and export have increased mpidly; 
Vig. I on Chart VI shows the increased volume of this export 
filxjr from 1877 to 1912 inclusive. 

The popularity of abaca in those regions in which it can be 
ttr'own 1 is probably due to these facts : it is not attacked by 
IM'sts, such as locusts (which are so destructive to rice and 
other crops), or by any serious fungous diseases ; it resists 
•li'ought fairly well ; much labor need not be expended upon its 
liultivation, since it thrives in competition with other plants. 
Moreover, it has no particular season for harvest, and tlie 
laborers have more or less steady work throughout the 
whole year. 

Large and Smai.t. PnoitrrKHs 
In parts of the Philippines the fiber is still obtained from 
uncultivated varieties, although this product is inferior to that 
Jtvipped from cultivated plants. In the older abaca districts 
the holdings are usually vgry small, consisting at the most of 
a few thousand hills. These holdings are sometimes owned by 
the men who strip the fiber, and sometimes by the people who 
live in the lowlands. Such small holdings ai-e probably the 
fesnlt of local scarcity of labor and the general immobility of 
labor. They also result from giving one family the care of 
JiiKt the number of plants they can cultivate and harvest. The 
'"iiidl owners and producers are nearly always economically 
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dependent on certain provincial abaca bnyers. Through ail- 
vances of money or fooil these buyers control to their own 
advantage the disposal of the debtors' product The owneii; 
of several thousand hills are in a much better position and ai p 
usually economically mdependent of all buyers. In many (if 
the newer abaca sections there are plantations of more than -a 
hundred thousand hills, tlie owners of which are usually 
corporations and are, of eonrse, quite independent as to Uic 
disposal of tlieir fiber. 



The amount of labor involved iit planting abaca and in 
cultivating the plot (" lat^ '") or hacienda is comparativ(;ly 
sniall, but for the Islands as a whole sufficient labor to stHp 
the fiber from the petiole has never l>een available. Most ni 
the fiber is obtained by the veiy laborious process of pull- 
ing the petiole under a knife by hand, as shown on page 7il- 
This process requires not only great dexterity but also great 
strength. The problem of the abaca owner is therefore to find 
sufficient labor to strif) his fiber. The wages of strippeis 
usually consist of a certain share of the product. Formerly il 
was one tliinl, bvit for several years it has been one half I'f 
the liber obtained. In certain places in which labor is partic- 
ularly scarce, and which were particularly hard liit by iU- 
slump in prices of the last few years, even more than a siiart^ 
of one half has been given the strippers, but on condition IIihI 
tlie stripper also cultivate the " late." It is considered obli},'- 
atory on tlie stripper to sell his share to the owner of 0"' 
pliuitation as long as the latter pays a reasonable price foT' it 
this price Ijeuig slightly less than that of tlie open market 
Hence, m tlie end, tlie total product of the plantation usuiiHv 
passes into the hands of the owner. In a few large plantati'^i'* 
daily w^^^es are,given. 

In 1903 hemp strippers could earn from P2.00 to ?2.'>'' 

a day.i At the low prices of 1911, however, a laborer eoiil'l 

' BuUetiH SS, Bureau of Labor, Wasjiiiigtoii, 1>.C. 
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nob make more than lialf that amount per tlay. liecausc of the 
liiboi'ioUHiieKS of stripping, it is not customary for tlio strijiper 
to work continuously nor longer than is absolutely nci^essaiy. 
jlimce, no matter wliat the price is, the sfci-ipptT's amuiiil 
im-onie iw probably no greater lliiui tlijit of laborers wnrkiiig 
ill other agrienltui'ai pursuitH. 

'I'lie stripper in iiioHt abjiea distriets Ik <|nit!: ilept'Dilcnt U[inu 
lliis crop for a living, and usually dwells willi liis family upon 
the " l»t4" He himself docs n{)t raise any food ero[)s or 
domestic animals suitable for food, nor is he encAouragetl t*) do 
sii by tlie man for whom he works. Tbis eomlition, as we 
sliall see later, results in an exodus of stri})pers frum the ahaea 
lields to the ri(^e fields when the price of tlic iiber is so low 
tliiit stripping does uot yield a good livuig. 

TliAN^ii'Oln'ATlON 

Another important consideration in the production of abaca 
lihi;r is that of transportation. Usually the abaea "lates" are 
ill the liills, and the cost of getting the rlber to the coast, where 
liver transportation is not available, is often a very dillicult 
matter. When tlie price of abaea was high, as in 1903 (see 
Ciiavt VI), it paid the strippers to can-y the prodnct by horse 
<>y i-arabao, or even on their own backs, over ti-ail-i or across 
iiionntains to the nearest coast towns to exchange it for ric« 

1 elotk From these places it wa-^ taken to Manila or Cehu 

li>i' traneliipnient to foreign countries, Wlien tiie pi-ice of 
;ihiK;a dropped, however, strippers no longer obtained enough 
!,''>'"ls for their load to warrant carrying the fiber to market, 
■"id many interior sections, such as the mountains of Samar 
i'l'd tlie Bukidnon country of Mindanao, practically ceased to 
'■^port. In general, when the price is low, much aba<:a goes 
'" wa.ste on the staik hi those regions from which transporta- 
'i"ii to the market is an expensive item. 
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Tixi (jUiility c.f abaca iiboi' in an important consideration 
anil (riiii be isontrolle*! in tlie stripping. The abaca exporteil 
from tb(! I'liilippiiieH liaK deteriorated greatly, as can be seen 
i)y fdijiparing tbe exports of 1881 with those of 1903 as 
n;porte(l by a certain iinii. This <;<)mpariROn liaa been giveii 
ill graplii<; form in Cliart V. It will be seen that by 1903 the 
set-tmil {friwle, wliifb loniposed (11.8 per cent of the product nl' 
IHHl, hiMl almost iliKajipuared ; that the lai^est part was fourtJi 
grarh', very littli- i.f which hiul Iteen produced in 1881; and 
tliat a new or liflh grade wjih being lai-gely produced. TJie 
general ipialily tif the fiber lia'i Iwcome even lower since 1903. 
'I'his limci'iiiji in ipnility ivsults from (1) the use of a ser- 
raled kiiile « lijeh gives a larger yield with less effort, bat 
oiitahis a eoai-sc abaca discoloird by piiip ; (2) delay in strii*- 
piiig the separated petioles; and (3) careless drying, due tu 
(he neglect on the part of tlie stripper in not immediatcjly 
plaeing (he iiU^r in the sun to dry, and in not protecting 
It Irom the rain or other fonns of moisture which cause dis- 
eolnntlion and rcduee the strengtli of tlie fiber. These cause.-* 
tend III pi-odiiee coarse, spottt'd-bnnvn fiber of uneven strength, 
niNlead of the h.nir. soft, " white " filKir unifonnly cleaned ajn! 
of uniforTn strength. It is said that in fonner times it was 
enstoinar.\' for the authorities to bum iuferior fiber in order to 
di.'^courage its priMluetion. The marketing of the lower gnules 
injures the repntati.jn of abaca liber, and lessens the demand fur 
It in the«orld\ m.uket.s hs. iiLviting competition from infeiior 
rope hbers, 

"onia .seeni, huMever. that the local provincial buyers 
have been ]aii;elj lesponsible for the production of hna'V 
gra<lcs ol ld.er m the J'hilippines. fn 190S, durmg actual 
elcanmg c\i>erim(Mits nuule at Gubat, Sorsogon,i it was sho^vn 
that dn,-mg (he lirst hour 1^ kilos of high-grade fiber yahi.^l 
at /v centavos eonld Im produced with a smooth-edged kuif^'. 
' Bulldin r,S, Bvireau of Lubi)r, Wasliingtun, D.C. 
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Hiiil about 3 kilos could be cleaned witli a serrated bliwle, tlie 

\iilue of the latter being 94 centavos. At w^es cf 1 alf tK 

[ii-oduct, therefore, the stripper obtained 35 centa\ is ( i I i r 

iiy stripping the bigh-grade fiber, and 47 centavoH j i 1 I 

stripping the lower^i-a^le iiiiiterial — a difference £ 1 t 

V08 an hour. This diserepaiii;y in f;iviir of limci 1 t II 

pumista. Ill other wonls, 

tile provincial iniddle- 

iiifu t(M>k large pnifitK 

IVdiii the higher giwles 

and reasonable pn>HtH 

fit mi the lower gnwles. 

As a result the producer 

Wiis left less return per 

luiur of labor <ni the 

liiglier grades thiin on 

(lie lower grades. It is 

not, however, the fault 

'if large dealers and ex- 

iiorters, but of local buy- 

(')>*. KoriiiBtan<;e,inl912 

;it (iiibat, Sorsogon, good 

I'liwent fiber was selling 

»\. P2r) per 100 kilos, 

^^■llicll would have been 

worth P40 in Manila — 

!i profit of 60 per cent 

I'l the buyer; atTabaco, 

Alliay, current Uiiited 

•■"liites fiber selling in 

Manila at P28 brought P20 — a profit of 40 per cent; and 

■■' the percentage of profit became less as the gi'ade Iwcanie 

livwv. The inferior gra*les noted in the table on piij,n: 72 

hvdught only a reasonable profit.^ 

' From (lata by tlie Fil»t;v Expert, Bureau of Aj,'riuiiHiiii;, Miiinla, 
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300'^ ovt-r good current"! 

250% over good current Lf.K.A. qnulity :i.l>ont P rtT.OIMiO.OO 
200% over good ciirreiitj 
150% over good current"! 

100% ov^,r good current L F.K.I!. i|ua!ily abovit -ir>.r)IK"il.O0 
50% over good currt'iit J 

Good current 'MI.'iO-i2.(>-'> 

75% over current about ;i7,l)0-40.00 

50% over current or midway 35.45-38.50 

25% over current aO.85-33.20 

Current United States UliM-^SAQ 

Current United ICiiisdi.m 18.10-19,00 

Sujierior seconds 15.80-17.40 

(iood seconds 14.85-15.80 

Fair seconds 14.00-1 t.oO 

(Iood brown (ri^ii) . l:i.()ll-14.20 

i'air brown (red) iL'.Hd -l;i.i'>(l 

In most districts, tlierefore, the difference in price lietwi'cii 
the higher and lower grades is not enough to encourage smidl 
producers to turn out better liber. The encouragement to pro- 
duce low grades is even more pronounced in tiiose regions in 
wliicSi the friction of tra«Ie actually equalizes the buying prices 
of all grades of abaea, Ifc should be noted, however, that tlii' 
large, independent producers, who sell to Manila dealers direct, 
find it most profitable to strip a high-graile fiber ;^ but I lit 
outlook of the small producers does not extend beyond tin' 
provincial buyei^, who control the disposal of their produd. 
The attitude of the local buyers is pntbably due to tliese t"" 
reasons: (1) they do not themselves well understand the slmdi'^ 
of difference between the high grswles of the fiber, and tln-n" 
fore feel safe only in buying the lower grades, which are fe\\<'V 

1 Information from tlio Fiber Expert, Itiu'eau of AKriciiUure, Mauihi 

" It was estimated by the Fiber Kxpcrt tliat at tlie prices prevailin-' i" 

Septemlier, 1012, tlie value of the al>aca output of tlie Bicol peuiii^'i''' 

(85,000 T.) was worth P18,20D,000. Had the petioles l>ee)i stripped ciir''- 

fully, a yield of G8,250 ton.s would have been obtained, valued at P28,712.i'*' 
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I. jectangles-i It will be noted that in rectangle 1 the broken 
jjne, which indicates the price of abaca, and the unbroken ' 
jjne, which represents the export of abaca, increase in about 
tjie same proportion. In rectangle 2, while there is an increase 
jj, abaca export there is a fall in the price. On the other 
Ijand, in rectangle 3 decrease in the amount of abaca exported 
is accompanied by increase ui the price. In rectangle 4 there 
is a marked rise in abaca exported and a very marked fall in 
price. No figures are available for war times, but it is evident 
that the world's markets were undersupplied with abaca fiber. 
Hence in the years 1899-1904, years of great prosperity in 
^e United States and Europe, increase in the exports of abaca 
are accompanied by increase in price (rectangle 5). After this 
period (rectangle 6) there is again a decrease in the abaca 
exported, probably due to the drought of 190S, while prices 
still continue to rise. Rectangle 7 shows the last great increase 
in abaca exports, which are again accompanied by a marked 
fall in the price. From this comparison of relative increase 
and decrease ui price and export of abaca fiber, it would seem 
quite probable that the fall in price of abaca during the period 
oi 1907-1911 was due in considerable degree to the corre- 
spondingly large increase in the production and export of the ^ 
fiber during that time. This increased production was caused 
by large plantings, beginning with the years 1902-1903, which 
in turn had been brought about by the high prices and profits 
for abaca prevailing at that time. 

In 1907 there were panic conditions in Europe and the 
United states, and industrial affairs were weak for a number 
of yeari In 1908-1909 there was a reoccurrence of panic 
conditions At such times those industries in which much 
abaca is used, particularly engineering industries, are most 
Hcriouilj affected. Hence it is probable that the fall in price 
of abd(.a fium 1907 to 1911 resulted from overproduction 
Mid the gineral weak condition of industrial affairs.^ 



k 



These line^' are drawn to a logarithmic scale. 

buL.h cycles occur with all commercially well-estalilished products. 
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produced was not superior to sisal, lieiiequen, Mauritius hemp, 
and New Zealand hemp, and its price was consequently 
reduced to tliat of these cheaper rope materials. 
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vr. PHUJPriNE ABACA EXPOUTS 
'huhiih aud Cnstoms Statistius 



While iHit Hii nnicii affected, the higher gnidcs of abiicii 
fiber have also brought a lower price in the world's niarli'i^l- 
This cannot be explaiiie<l by competition, since no fiber equal-i 
the best abaca in rope making. lief erring again to Chart VI, 
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CHART VII 

t will 1)0 noted that in the period 1907-1910 the rapid decri'H'* 
n the price of abaca is coinci<lent with a I'apid increasi' i" 
xport. For the purpose of comparing other period.-^ in 
the history of abacEi, the lines showing relative increase :'w\ 
decrease in export and price have been placed togetlu'v in 
Chart VII, and periods in this history have been indicatci' ''} 
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-Ijdca m value. This advance came about not only through 
(rt^atly increased amounts of copia exported but alao through 
]ta ad\ anrmg price, which in the period under discussion in- 
creased about 100 per cent (see Chart XTl). 



IxcREAHK IX Yield 
W'liile the coconut mdustry is more flourishing than any 
other in the Philippmes, certain conditions which ai'e liable to 
affect it adversely should be understood. Mr. O. W. BaiTett 
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CHAET XI. I'OUK PKIKCIPAL EXPOXM'S OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Percentage of value of total exports 



of the Puie lu of Agriculture has estimated that the coconut 
production in the Philippines could be increased one fourth 
without mcreasing the area of production, if proper cultural 
methods were followed.^ 

Two plantmg-j are found — groves owned by large land- 
holdeis 01 comlimations of landholders, and patches around 
the hfjmes of small fanners. The matter of seed selection and 
of ample space between rows and between plants in the row 
18 ot as gieat mipoitanee as in corn production, and has re- 
ceived ai little attention from coconut planters. The growth 



i • See Farm^^ Bvlktin 
^fhte AgncuttuTal Beineu, 

I 



; Bureau of Agriculture, and the Philip- 
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In tlie la,tter part oi 1912 tliero Wius a rise in tJie prico nf 
abaca (not sliowii on Chart VII, in which tlie tiseal yeav is 
used). The low prices which abaca fiber was bringing greatlj- 
reduced the amount of stripping from the old plantings. 
During ilrougbt the growtli cif abaca stops and no petioli's 
inatnre f(tr shipping. .S()nie plantations were almost desti'oyeil 
ill tlie di-ouglit of 1911-iyi2. In others it was hnposHildi! In 
strip iiber for several months. Estimate.s j)liw;ed the sliortii^'i' 
at fi'oni 20 to 60 per cent of the previous year's output. Heme 
it appeai-s that these two causes would result in a marlvrd 
falling off of abaca production. Moreover, in 191 2 the PiiiMji- 
pines begaJi to feel the quickening pulse of industry in Enn>|K' 
and Aniei'ica in increased demand for abaea iiliei'. If prici's 
liad not risen, enough fiber would not have been produced tu 
meet this demand. Even if buying firms were in i^reemciil. 
they would have been compelled to raise their buying price t" 
the producers. In the space of a few weeks prices rose to ih- 
point at which they had been in 1907, an increase of 100 \Kr 
cent and over. 

As to a buying monopoly, nothing definite is known, thouf,'li 
it has often been stated that a monopoly, controlling both tin' 
Philippine and foreign mai'kets, exists in the abaca trade. It 
is obvious that su<;h a monopoly could be easily establisln'ii- 
since the whole industry is eoneentrat.ed in the Pliilippuies. — 
practically in the two ports of Manila and Cebu, — and alnn'^;! 
the whole product is sent to l^oiidon or New York. 



I'lIOliLKMS TO V.K SoLVEli 

'Die problems of tlie abaca industry are as follows: 
1. To raise the quality of tlie prinluct. The present lo" 
grade results from the kind of knife used and from net;lL'i' 
during tlie pi-oeess of curing the fiber. If the incentive of hi:,'lif'' 
wages existed, better grades would be produced by strip] i*^i'^ 
Such incentive does exist in the difference in export price: f"'' 
liigh and low grades, but it does not exist in the proviin^'i^ 
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ol middlemen handling the fiber. The present aysMm ot 
.11 holdijigB is veiy irasMful, Mid the fiber is handled by 
nianj men before reaching the eiporler. Larger, well- 
ivated plantotione in wHch there csn be ditiaion of la- 
, and the product of whiiih will warrant transportation 
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facilities to the coast, will prove inort! proiitablc; and will 
yield higliei'-^rade fiber. 

3. To secure machinery for stripping. In the periods when 
aba«a fiber brings a high price not enough labor can be secured 
to strip it. In the periods when the fiber brings a low pric« 
the laborers either refuse to work for the small wages received 
or insist on having a larger part of the product. The inven- 
tion of successful abaear^tripping machines would solve the 
labor problem. Such machines have long been used in the 
production of sisal fiber. In the last ten years numerous abaca- 
stripping machines liave been invented and experimented witli 
in the Philippines. As yet, however, none of them has been 
successful enough to be generally adopted, either because they 
do not turn out a good gratle of fiber, or do not turn out 
fiber rapidly enough, or because they are so large that they 
require much power to operate and so heavy that they cannot 
be transported, with the result that expensive provision must 
be mafle for carrying the petioles to a central point. In hilly 
or broken country or in regions of small, scattered plantations 
only the smallest machinery would be practical. Successful 
stripping machines of large capacity might ultimately cause 
overproduction and lowering of price, and would shut out 
small producers and encourage \s.vge plantations. 

FUTUHK i>F THK ImiUSTKY 

It has been stated that the lowering in the price of alKii'H 
has greatly affected the industiy. From Chart VI it will '"■ 
seen that the general export price fell from 36.6 centavo^ m 
1907 to 19.4 centavos in 1911, a drop of almost 50 per cent' 
which especially affected the lower grades. As a result, p''"' 
duction was greatly curtailed in regions sueli as Albay, wlif* 
the lower gravies of fiber are produced, and in the interioi' <'* 
Samar and in the Bukidnon country, where the cost of tiini^ 
portation to the coast is an important factor. In the lowln"'! 
regions producing a high-grade fiber, such as the lowlands '" 
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Samar, Leyte, and Davao, the <lrop wan not felt so keenly. 
In maiiy localities in wliich aba<a could no longer be prodnccil 
at a pi-ofit the fields were allowed to gi'ow up in jungle, in 
some places abaca lias been grubbed up .uid the land plant*' I 
to coeonutH. At the present high piices obtained foi cojwd 
this cultivation will be much nioie piohtable than the gniw 
ing of abaca, and will fuinisli an e>.port pindutt obtauii'd 
witli considerably less laboi If the pienent use in pnee of 
abaca does not give it a new lease of life, the industry will 
undoubtedly die out in distntts producing a low-grade liKr 
unless the establishment of '^nnplei standiids ^nd tlicn il 
servance by local buyers lesults m the iiui is( 1 j i d i ii 
of higher grades. 

The rise in price which occurred in 1912 was probably diu' 
to (1) the expected decrease in pi-oduetion resulting from 
the low price; (2) drought; and (3) the prospect of gmxl 
crops in the United States, which usually causes strong deiaiiiid 
for binder twine. This rise in price has encouraged abiu;i 
owtieis to renew their activity. In many places, however, tiiev 
are unable, because of the lack of labor, to take advaatagu oi 
tlie higher prices. As lias been stated, strippers were dependent 
for their living upon abaca fiber. They grew no food ef'l's 
around their houses, and consequently when the price of tin' 
fiber dropped below the point at which tliey were warrantc'I 
in obtaining it, these men left the "lat^s" and sought work in 
otlier agricultural occupations, especially rice eultivalimi. 
Sometimes they remained in tlie same locality, but as "I'tf" 
went to other places. Thus when their services were in,'""' 
needed, many of them were no longer available. 
- Whether the present general mcrease is accidental or "W 
which will continue, is a question wliioli cannot be deeidcil ■" 
this time. The price of abaca fiber will always be goveini"! 
by world demand and local supply, and will rise and fall ■' i''' 
the impulse of industry in Europe and America and with !""' 
weather conditions. With higli prices even the careless ov- u'"' 
and the producer of mferior fiber will make money. W'^l' ■' 
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low market he will be forced out of prodneitig, while the care- 
ful, systematic planter and tlie protluiier of liigliiir grades will 
still liiid abaea a very profitable crop. 

rp to the last few years almost the entire exi)ort of abaca 
riiiiii the Philipjiines has been used in rope manufacture, for 
wliiih purpose the best fiber luis no substitute, Shiee historic 
nines Filipinos havu wom-il a ilolh known as sinaniay from 
die liljer, though it is pi-obable that the amount so used in the 
I'lLilippines has never been over 10 per cent of the total pro- 
iluctioii. Witliin the last few yeai-s, however, otlier uses have 
In'cli found for al)aea fiber. The knotted yarn used in the 
|nirtlnetion of sinaniay has l)Gen exported in increased cptanti- 
lii-s to l>e niaile into hat braids and coarse material for stiffen- 
ing; fiothes. In 1912 this expoi-t amounted to Fl,231,538 
ami the export of loose abaca fiber to P32,5()7,020. For many 
vt'Lirs a strong wrapping paper has been manufactured frotn 
>M rope. Recently the waste fi-ora abaca stiipping lias been 
\| tttd foi thib pmpose and with the low j iice of the hliei 
I has been eatibhshel ni one pio^mce a fai,toij which 
1 1 I ucs ind dries the whole petiole foi shipment to the 
' I led States, wheie it is made mto papei Kecentlj also 
1 1| "■ ( ''tups of the fiber with the pulp attached} ha^ leceivtd 
I I lerible attention It it. probable that these iitw uses f ii 
' I fiber ire but beginnings Its strength an<l its resistance 
' itei commend it foi ait use is much i.s foi lope m dving 
"1 I tlie beautiful tones to whicli it t ui be djed md its 
'i ' I make it an exi,ellent mateiid fji iit objects 
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EXl'OliT <'KOJ'S — (HirKA 



Ills 



liefore. tlie amval nf EuropeiUiH iu tiie Orient, tin loioiiiit 
palm was already a iiiost important plant, and tlie meat, ml 
sap, fiber, and other paits and products of the tree were bent, 
,„^,im 13^ lieo 100! iwt iw ion 1910 utilized. It is e\ident tint 
coconuts were a lai^e iii|i 
in Ceylon long lietoie tin 
days of the I'oituguet.^ Ut 
upon their arrival they iiotfl 
that the southeafct eoast li 
the island was a vast un'-- 
nnt grove J he Dutch f^w 
^levt unpetu'^ totheuidnstii 
in then Ijt&tein toloiius h 
LtRfiur^iiig the puMhulii" 
mil expoit uf con tibei ' 

\«ldte as the hilt qu 11 ti' 
(]f the ninet«entli tenliin 
P mope knew little ol li''' 
\ ilue and iises of eoci>ii"' 
jnoduLts Vbout that ti'Ui'i' 
I titain captdin of Abenlfi'" 
took home a cargo of oil. !"•' 
had considerible diHiculty in disposmg of it It was fini'l'.'' 
bought by a woolen mill and utilized as lubricating oil- 

The recognition of the properties of coconut oil, ^■■.l'"■'' 

has placed it among those most highly esteemed for biiui* 

•J. Fei'gusoii'K "Cotoiiut I'laiitern' Manual." 
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(■(iiisumption, did not come about until the latter part of the 
jHTieteenth century. I''or luanufacturing purposes coconut oil 
wnn first utilized in large quantities for high-grtwle soaps and 
candles. Because of the advancing price of animal fats (but- 
ter, lard, and the like) there haM been a growing tendency to 
substitute for them protluots from vegetalile oils. Cottonseed 
and peanut oil are used to a large extent, but coconut oil, 
kii-ause of all the oils it most closely resembles butter in its 
(■(imposition, and because of its high melting point, is the 
TiHist suitable for the purpose. Various persons fuid countries 
cliiim the credit for begin- jggg ig^g ^^^0 1902 vm inoe jots laio isia 
iiiiig the manuf actureof imi- 
talion butter and lard from 
ciH'oiiutoih At the present 
t iriH; the most important pro- 
ihiccrs and consumer are 
<icniiany, France, and Eng- 
liiD(l, This industry is par- 
lii-iilarlylai^e in Germany, 
wh(n'e millions of pesos are 
limited in it, and an elab- 
"i;i1i' system for producing 
'111(1 distributing theproduct 
liiis been developed. Not 
ii'ily is the consumption of 
diis product increasing in these countries, but its manufacture 
■iiiii use is spreading in other parts of Europe and in America, 
hi iho meantime increased amounts of oil have been utilized 
111 -^I'lip and candle making, the large consumption of whole 
iii'l- has continued, and the pro<luction of desiccated coconut 
''■I- increased. As a consequence the output of copra has not 
yy'- paee with the increased demand, and prices have risen. 
Ill' adjustment of demand and supply in the product of a 
■"|^;-time crop like copra covers a long period of time. New 
I'liii tings of coconut palms produce full yields only after 
"'■^'ii years of growth. 




r IX. PER <;knt oi' wour.n-s 
corR,\ siiii'jHiNTs FROM TUi'; 
rHiLirriN]w 
Statisties from I,, Fisehel & Co., London 
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PhILIPI'INI; PliOlUCTHIN 

Cocouul-oil prddiietioii in diticantrnd in terms of copra, since 
it is tliis dried meat of tlie nut tliat is exported to the oil- 
consuming coiinti'ies. Tlie PIiilijipiueH now export more c(>in';i 
than any other country. Chart VIII sliow.s grapliieally llic 
f^nuhiitl increase of the workl's 6opra export and the portion 
of it wliicli origin iit I'll 
ill tlie Pliilippines. Fnnii 
Cliart IX it will be w<ii 
tluit on tlie average tlie 
Islands have usually hct'ii 
credited with about >iw 
fourth of (he world's oiii- 
put. Java exports liii\i' 
lulvanced relatively jimn' 
iind Singapore expinis 
relatively less than I'liil- 
ipjjine exports. In gi'n- 
cral, therefore, it may 1"' 
stated that the ?hili[i- 
pines are keepuig tlifir 
position a.s the chief i-s- 
porter of eopra. 
IN Mii.'i.H'^H OK I'jjsns Statistics given llm" 

(UistoLiiKSUiiwti™ l^i"' li3,ve dealt only villi 

the aiiionnt of copra ; l»ii 
if the value of this export from the I'hilippiiies is considi'inl. 
its importance is even gi-eatcr. 'I'liis is shown in Charl N' 
Chart XI shows tlie varying degi-ees in which sugar, aUwu. 
tobacco, and eopra have entered tiie exi)ort trade of the I'liil^ 
ippines. Although copra in 1899 was the least importaiil ^'1 
the four staple Philippine export crops, in 1912^ it exccfili'ii 

1 Figures for abaca do not include Isnotted al>aca. Since eight ninf's "* 
tlie cost of knotted abaca results from the labor of tying it, the re' il'"' 
positions of abaca exports and copra exports would be little ciiaii^c ' ''■' 
adding the value of fiber only. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EXPORT CROPS — SUGARS 

Early History 

Sugar cane as a wild plant is not known, but its early 
home was probably in Bengal or Cochin China. Botanical, 
linguistie, and historic facts support this theory. Sugar was 
first mentioned^ in Chinese writings of the second century 
B,c, In 86 A.D. the kingdom of Funan sent a tribute of 
aagar to an emperor of the powerful Han dynasty then rul- 
ing China. In the seventli century the Chinese emperor 
Taitsong, carrying out a well-defined poHcy for increasing 
the prosperity of the realm, sent a man to the Indian prov- 
ince of Bahur to study the methods of sugar making. The 
4 embassy seems to have been successful, for when Marco Polo 
* yi8it«d China, six centuries later, he found that large quanti- 
I taes of sugar were produced there. I'he industry aJso flour- 
U iBhed in other parts of the East. Vascn da Gama, visiting 
I' Calicut in 1497, found the sugar trade of that port worthy 
- of special mention. 

f While tlie sugar industry was tims becoming well developed 
km the East, a definite knowledge of the product was advancing 
I wfts-tward, largely through the agency of Greeks, Saracens, and 
1 Venetians. About the fourth century E.C., Alexander the Great 
iDvdded India and is said " to have feasted on solid honey, not 
^made by bees, which was procured fi'om the stem of a reed." 
^e Greeks called the new substance " Indian salt." 
, According to Seneca and Pliny the Elder the fame of both 
pdia and Arabia as producers of sugar was well established in 

' By Charles H. Storms. ^ w. C. Stubba's, " Sugar Oane." 
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of weeds, grass, and imderbnish in coconut groves greatly 
reduces production, and, together with nibbiab, dead leaves, 
and dead tree trunks, helps to provide breeding places fur 
coconut pests. In important coconut i-egions one now sees 
gMives which are kept clean either to prevent insects breeding, 
or Ijecause coconutH are liard to fin<l in underbrush. However. 
in most places both large aud wniall groves remain uneleavcil. 
The amount of copra produced in the Pliilippines is grentlv 
lessened by pests, storms, and drought. The most destructive 
im mi vm im iw loou i;i!i of tlio coconut pests' an' 

as follows : (1) insects, 
(2) mammals, (3) bir<L«, 
(4) diseaj^es. Of the iii- 
He<^t« t!ie beetles are by 
far the most harmful, piii- 
liculaHy the " nang." "t 
rhinoceras beetle,^ wliiiii 
attacks the bud of lln' 
palm. It is well ili:*- 
tributed throughout till' 
Philippines, and has iils" 
caused a treiuendi)us 
amount of damagi^ i" 
oriental coconut gii)Vi's 
and millions of |)esos, loss. Another liaiinful beetle is the n'" 
weevil,^ which lK)res into the trunk of the palm. Zaml>oyiiir''- 
Ijitguna, and (Iriental Negros are known to be hifw^ti'ii ^>} 
it, but no serious outbi'eaks have I'ccently occurred. 

The rhinoceros beetle breeds in rubbish formed by "^'' 
leaves, husks, and the like, and hi old trunks and stump-' "I 
palms. The red weevil enters the trunk of the palm thri'Hi;!' 
wounds and lays its e^s. The grubs bore cavities and finiiH) 
destroy the tree. The prevention of these weevils rather I'li"' 
their slangbUn' is the only possible remedy, and this mu^' "'' 

' Philippine Agrwuttarai Reeieu}, Vol. V, No. S. 

' Oryeies rftinoceros. ' llhyncfuiphoruHferrugineuii. 
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pfteeted by the elimination o£ all rubbish and dead palm trunks 
uitl stumps within and neai' the plantations, and by the 1mm- 
111^ (f ill tiees seriously affected by the red weevil. Thus 
<l( uilmess IS one of the first rules of (foconufc cultivation,^ In 
itaiu regions where cleanliness is not observed, loss to the 
iKonut (,iop may i-eaeh as high as 50 per eent. At Jimenez, 
Misainis, I i\hole coconut grove has been destroyed by the 
liinoceros beetle Several other beetles and weevils attack 
I'juhppine coconut groves, and there are scales which do 
lunie or less damage and often kill young trees; but the 
If stiuctn eness of these in comparison with the two insects 
li!\t mentioned is slight. 
Including these two beetles, there are in the Philippines 

I iiliy it lea&t ei^liteen insect coconnt pests, six of which are 
Miiji irtant and two of which are very dangerous. In compari- 
s n with other countries, however, the loss from such pests 

II the Islands is small, and if care be taken, these can easily 
I" <oiitiolled 

( ertain animals and binls <ilsn pi-im' liiiniiiiil. Kriiit bats, 
itiuike}^, Tiid eiows eat tlic I'niit ul' tlu^ (■<icniuil pahii. In 

I usely settled communities the wild pig is a menace to 
^ iiig plTiitations, smce it loots up and devours the seedlings, 

II I fin be kept awa} only b> meiiis ot strong fences. The 
« 1 1 pig IS especially liarmful in the Moro country, where in 
' iiigle night hunch edi of trets niiy be destroyed in one 
- \ c if a hog proof fence his not been built ai'ound it. 

' lid rot la the most seiious of all fungous or bacterial dis- 
s attacking the palm, and is known in all coconut regions. 
I I rtam countries, as Cuba, it is a serious menace, and the 
' ' lippmes have suffered one bad outbreak in the last deca^Ie. 
^ lire is known for this disease, and palms attacked should 
' miiedtatelj cut down and bunied, or buried with lime. 

\tiAordinary droughts aie also mjuiious to cocimuts, but 
' licse seldom last i (onsideiable length of time, tliey do 

' the straits Settlements ami m Moin Pr \iiico l^iws exist to compel 
■* t( [le^tioy rnbljisli and utlier breeding placoK, 
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not greatly reduce the crop. In certain regions, however, 
typhoons are very destructive, particularly in the belt in wliicli 
Capiz Province and Samar are situated. The high winds hlow 
the nuts from the trees and strain the plants themselves w 
that production is lessened. In 1908 a particularly seveit 
typhoon passed over the region just mentioned. It is (esti- 
mated 1 that the production of copra on the island of KomhliHi 
for the year 1909 was 15 per cent of the normal, for the ytav 
1910 about 25 per cent, for 1911 about 40 per cent, and for 
1912 about 60 per cent. Tliis falling off waa due to the eff«d 
of the ty|)hoon, from whicli it is estimated it will take livo 
years to rocover. Similar reports come from Sainnr anil liic 
mainland of (iapiz I'rovince. 

iNCItEASE IN QUAIJTV 

While tlif! loss from poor planting and cultivation, pi'sts, 
and drought is considei-able in the Pliilippines, the lo.ss IV^mi 
poor harveatmg and dryuig is tlie laigest item of all. 

The percentage of green meat is very large in Philipiiiiif 
copra, (ireen nuts are plucked for several I'Ciisons. In iiiiiiiv 
districts loss by thievon is very great, and ownei'S ym-W'r U' In' 
sure of the green nnts rather than run the risk of lu.siii^f vipi' 
ones, {.'onstant need of I'eady money caiiseH the small owiicif^ 
to pick the green nuts and cure them for immediate ^^li^' 
instead of waithig for larger returns from mature ones. Tli^ 
nuts in the cluster do not ripen together. In the system 'if 
cutting nuts from the piilm, however, the tendency is to Imr- 
vest all at one time. Coei.nuts should not he picked, cul. "r 
thro^vn down from the trees. When they are ripe they fail "' 
their own weight and should then Iks gathered. The higl"':*'' 
priced copm in the market to-day comes from the Malabar (■■•a'* 
of India. In that region only nnt.s wliich have fallen to llu' 
ground are gatliered, and these are allowed to ripen still voK 
on platforms for a mouth or more before being opened. 
1 lii'port. (,f li, n. Ban-nil, 
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Perhaps one third of the copra produced in the Philippines 
is Hundried (Cebu copra) ; the rest is cured by the smokiiif; 
process known locally as the " tapalian." Both these methods 
are used in many parts of the world. Sundrymg gives n 
better product, which can be used in the manufacture of fowln. 
On account of the presence of creosote in the smoked copiu 
this brings a lower price. Expensive refining methods would 
be necessary to make it suitable for footl products, and it is 
therefore used principally for soajjs, candles, and tlie likv. 
ISecause of t.he <'are3ess methods employed, both the suiidrifil 
and the smoked copra get covcrcil 
with dirt while being cured, ami 
l)otli contain such a high percciil- 
age of water that much of the oil 
is lost through the growth "I 
molds, A better gra<le of sim- 
dried copra would l>e obtained if 
it were cured on platforms raisdil 
above dust and dirt. A bettei' 
gimle of "tapalian" would remiil 
if Kiiic sheets were placed umlii' 
the copra while the fresh fin'! 
(liusk and shell) ia smoking, iunl 

formed. While creosote would thus be eliminated, the scoicli- 
ing of tlie product, which is one fault of the system, wonli' 
not be overcome, however. Onlinary Plulippine copra tnH' 
tains from 10 to 15 per cent water when put aboard t^liil'- 
Copra which will not deteriorate must not contain more I'liU' 
5 per cent water, and can only be produced in commeiviiti 
driers in which the moisture is evaporate<l by hot air or pi'i'' 
liaps steam. Huch machines are used in Oermany, Sai n"!- 
Fi-ench Cochin China, and a few in Java and the Malay st H'^' 
At the present time Philippine copra is among the lo\M>st- 
priced copras in the market. Tlie pricps it has brough • i" 
compariKon with those uf other hu'ge producing countries ''■'" 




CHART XIII. riUOK OK MH'ItA 
[X PESOS PKR TON IN M)N]K)N 

iH':(;i':MitMK2i, wii 
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1)0 seen on Chart XIII. As long an the present great demand 
for copra exists, there will be gooil profit in the production 
iif the inferior product now exported from the Philippines. 
Vi;t to-day over 14 per cent of the powNible value of Philippinti 
i-oiim is lost by poor curing (see Chai-t XIV). Moreover, as 
tins market beeomea satisfied, jirices ai'e going t<i di-op and the 
jinver grades will lie more affected, jiiKt as tiu; lower giiulcw of 
\binila hemp brouglit pro- 
[HH'tionally lower priees in 
dif! general Hhiiiip of that 
slaple. 

The problem, theieloie, ~r, 
ifi not only to meiea^e the 
viihie tii the present eopra 
i'X|iort of the I'liiiippnies 
liy pro<lueing a clean white 
ii>[)ra of low water content, 
iiisiUsad of a product which 
I'iisily molds, but also to 
niitic^ipate the production of 
II liigher gra<.Ie of copra in 
"ll"'r countries, which wdl 
Ifivii- down the price of a 
li'"-}ira<le Philippine pwKl- 
'!'■'■ Such an increase in 
i|u:ility will result from the 
ii'^t' „l mature nuts and the 

"I'l'iduction of artificial driers. The use of ripe nn!s may 
'"■ iiruuglit about by educating the coconut growers on this 
|"'iiit. or tlirough government regulation.^ Large driers will 



Oil tlie island of CafKiyan cle Siilu an American trader and planter 
' il into ail ajtriiement witli the Cliiiiese traders for tlie purpitf* of 

''I'niiinfr the production of lietter-graite copra. I!y tliis agrofiiii'iit ilic 
i'ors have to cliop up their copra in the presence of the lniyi;i-, 1 f it is 
'I to be inefficiently cured, made of Immature nuts, or flmokcd, it in not 
It- If a Chinaman violates the agreement, he pays a forfeit. An a, result 

'"'>dui:ers use only matured imts and turn out a f,'')od grade of sundried 
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Ix secured most leatlilj 1 y tlip laige plantations altliougli tin \ 
111 Ip eiLcttfl by t(K[iera,tH«i auim^ smallti growei-s, oi i 
[ii\ ( lit] il Iklts tui\liiLli local [froweiN sell their tocoiiut. 
S 1 I 1 11 iloet> tiot tike into i(LOUiit improvement i 

[ t 111 tl Is 1)1 Lining 111 many ilistiuts the s\st(iii \ 

liiij 111^ < pi I < fti JH no iiidiiccitu lit to tilt miiket to j i hi 
iliettei qiiility sum iill ^iiuhn sell at tli« sum, pii ( M 
ovti coiitiimcd 111 niLj atUiiuisi iind the smiiU j i ihiii 
tl sell thtii pioihut to tLitmi tl ills J his itsults m i. h k 
1m til of ( ompetitK II mil ( t ii it \ 1 1 j i mIih l the best (,o[ 1 1 
[ossible A\ eie tluse < nlitims 1 i ^( 1 liij;hei tjiiixle ci j i 
iiii_s,lit leMiU, 

DOMKMTIC ( 'uNwr.MITIliN' 

Tiie output of copra in the I'lulippines depeinlH in no siniill 
measure upon tlie production of tuba. The owners of Visayiui 
groves, particularly those in localities not connected with tlio 
market by reasonably cheap transpoi'tation, iind it more prolil- 
able U> produce tuba for local consumption than to grow cojiva 
for export. To a considerable extent this condition is regulatt'il 
by the price of copra ; for when the price rises, the tendency is 
to allow flower stalks to yield nuts rather than sap. 

The local use of the coconuts tliemselves is quite lar^'v. 
In several localities, as, for instance, Ilocos Sur and partu nf 
Union I'rovince, the whole crop of nuts is used locally i"' 
exported to other provinces for cuhnary purposes. Coconut 
oil is the fat whieli enters to greatest extent into the tlii'l 
of Filipinos, and it is also employed locally for many otin'i' 
purijoses. Since its value in proportion to its bulk is mmli 
greater than tbat of copra, (til is often produced in regii'ii^* 
remote from a copra market, since the coat of transportiuK >' 
is proportionally less. As sueh regions are tapped by the sy;^ 
tems of roads and railroails now being constructed, local I'ii 

copra, while on all tlie near-by Islaiida the lowest grade of smoked copi.i i' 
brought to market {imm the report on Sulu district, by H. C. Stanl' ")■ 
The enforcement of veiy strict government rei-nlation has grea.tly impn" ''' 
the copra of Uemian Sauiua. 
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liiTiduction will (leerea«e. In a few localities from which traiis- 
[xirtation is clear, the proiluct of the coconut palm in reduced 
til iilcohol by distilling the tubfi. 

'I'he large plantings of new coconut groves are taking hun- 
dreds of thousands of nuts which would otherwise be made 
into copra, and the crop of a few regions near districts in which 
extensive new plantings are being made is ahinist entirely sold 
Tor seed. 

FuTUltH OF THK i>iI>i;HTIlV 

In looking to the future of this industry we must ih'st 
iniisider the possibility of competition of otlier oils. At the 
jiri'seiit time coconut oil is probably more used than any other. 
Inci-eased demand has greatly increased the price, and con- 
siiiners will naturally look for cheaper oils to take its place. 
<>l till se there are at piestnt onl> two the palm oil of Uika, 
" 1 1 h IS not suitible f oi edible puiposes , and tlie so> a bean 
i if (. hmi 'uid lapan, whicli, though cheap and good h not 
•> int*vble for aititiciil butters uid laid-, as coconut od We 
I thuefuie safe m statuig that it tlie pieseiit tuni no \eg 
I 1 1( od IS kninn whichtan compete with co omit oil Iht 
1 1 Hhution of synthetic cil is so niiprobablc is hiidlj tomeiit 
I Ipi-ition Ihe Mholt qmstion of the fiitiut ut flu o 
lit industry can theitfore be hunted to a dismssi m of copia 
I I d Cliaib \H shows the uicrciM in (he piice of Philip 
t (>pri smct 1899 "\\htthti the hi^di jiite now obtained 
' 111 Mill ( iitniue dbptnds (ii two things (1) tht dc 
' II 111 hi tsof (oconutoil (2") the pirductioii of lopri 
" I Iw I U(p I m tht pint, will (ontinu« at its pustiit 
' I lilt Jfthi dpniuid mneif-isin giL ltd pio| oiti ii thui 
' iitput of coprt the piiLt will use stdl highci It tli 

I lit inereises faster than the demand, the pnce ^\lll liil 

I I ing from the present uses of coconut oil, and the widei 
'I I nation of its products, the demand is going to mcrease 
^ lerfuUy\Mthm the next tew jeai-s, and it is probabk that 
"' ■ "; immediate future the price will rise. On the other hand, 
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millions of new palms have been planteil in the tropics, and 
80on there will be a big jump in the amount of copra produced 
which will probably bring down the price again. 

Yet even with greatly increased production it is prohahV 
that for many years to come copra will be one of the miisi 
profitable crops of tlie Philippines. New plantations set init 
by farsighted hidividuals several years ago are now \}e^\\\- 
ning to bear. Eaoh year finds a laj'ger planting of new paliusi, 
and interest in the industry Ls increa.sing constantly. Willi 
better means of transportation, new areas suitable to the ciiwi- 
nut are being made available. At the present time only a 
fraction of the coconut lands in the Philippines are utilini'il. 
Mindanao contains tliousaaids of hectares of such laTwl. '11"' 
liondoc peninsula may become as great a coconut groic 
as the region of Tayabas around Mt. lianaliao. Palawan, llic 
higlilands of Cavite and l^aguua, Sorsogon, Mhidoro, Panay, tlic 
Sulu Archipeli^o, and numercius smaller areaH offer 0]))ii"'- 
tunities for coconut planting. Better methods of cialtiviH- 
ing the tree and of making copra are constantly being wi'in 
throughout the Islands, Gi-oves in Tayabas which were I'ni'- 
merly littered with rubbish and ovei^rown with underln'iisli 
now present clean, straight rows of palms. The tendency I" 
use ripe nut.s rather than to cut nuts from the tree is seen 
here and there. Artificial driers are now being introdin'i''!' 
In many coconut districts tliere seems to exist a deshi; to 
leani better methods. 
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Europe by the first century A.D., although but few Europeana 
had at that time ever tasted the substance. The Saracens 
carried the cane with them in their advance across northern 
Africa. Through the Saracens, the Venetians became inter- 
ested bi sugar a.i a commercial product. These two peoples 
introduced cane culture into Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, 
Sicily, and Spain. By the end of the thirteenth century the 
sugar industry was well known in China and India and in 
the countries surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. Sugar was 
not unknown in England, but was still regarded as something 
of a curiosity. 

In the Middle Ages, Venice, then the commercial leader 
of the world, became the center of the sugar industry. The 
Venetians carried the sugar tratlc into England, In 1319 
was recorded the first sugar trade in the English market, 
in which 100,000 pounds of sugar was exchanged for wool. 
At that time sugar was valued in Scotland at from 75 to 80 
centavos per pound.^ At the present time the price is from 
8 to 10 centavos. 

Even at this early t^e the Venetians recognized the possi- 
ble advantages to be derived from improved methods of pro- 
duction, and rich prizes were offered to stimulate inventive 
ability. The Venetian inventor of the art of makmg loaf 
sugar received a reward of 100,000 crowns. In 1503 the 
Venetians introduced into Europe the art of refinmg sugar. 

Thus during a period of fifteen hundred years the Indians, 
Chinese, Saracens, and Venetians each played an important 
part in the advancement of the sugar industry. The industry 
then fell into the hands of the rising powers, Spain and Por- 
tugal. In 1425 Dom Henry of Portugal sent seed canes to 
the Canary and Madeira islands. After the discovery of Amer- 
ica, Peter Etienza sent cuttings to the island of Santo Domingo, 
from which cane was carried to Mexico, South America, and 
northward into the newly opened territory of Louisiana. For 

'"Sugar in Louisiana," Century Magazine, Vol. XXXV, November, 
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three hundred years, however, the Canary and Madeira islands 
furnished a large part of the sugar supply of Europe. 

Until the latter part of the sixteenth century sugar was 
yged principally as a medicine. The demand was therefore 
liniited, but was greatly increased by the introduction of 
coffee in 1575 and tea in 1650. The failure of the mines in 
the New World had. caused a large number of disappointed 
geckers after wealth to turn to other enterprises, of which 
sugar produetion was by far the most attractive- The climate 
and soil of the West Indies were known to be well adapted 
to the growing of sugar cane. Indian slaves were used for 
laborers at firet, and later negro slaves were imported. To 
quote from Bourne, " The development of the sugar industry 
and the growth of slavery were dependent on each other. Each 
sugar mill, run by horses or mules, required thirty or forty 
negroes. Each water mill required at least eighty negroes." 

In 1595 a company* contracted with the government of 
Spam for the exclusive right of importing slaves into the 
Antilles for a period of nine years. They paid the govern- 
ment 900,000 ducats for tliis monopoly.^ From 1680 to 1786 
over 2,100,000 Africans were imported, lai^ely for use on the 
plantations. Sugar brought a high price in the European mar- 
kets, and the trade grew rapidly. The port duties on Haitian 
sugar alone are said to have built many magnificent buildings 
m MEidrid and Toledo.^ 

The many European wars of the eighteenth century forced 
Spam and Portugal into the background among the world 
powers. England became the mistress of the sea and the 
leader of the commercial world. The control of the sugar 
supply of Europe passed from Spain to England, where it was 
deetmed to remain until Napoleon, the bitter enemy of Eng- 
land, should develop plans which would cause a world-wide 
distribution of the industry. 

1 E G Bourne's " Spain in America," p. 273. 
L s Frteiiian and Chandler's ■• World's Commercial Products," p. M. 
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This policy of government aid has produced revolutionary 
changes in the methods employed, since tlie government will 
extend assistance only to those planters who make use of 
every approved modem device for reducing the cost per kilo 
of the sugar produced. Formosa has thus acquired an up-to- 
date system of sugar production without passing through a 
long and costly period of experimentation and failure. This 
result has been attained by a careful study of the methods 
employed in different countries throughout the world, and by 
selection and adaptation of methods which seemed best suited 
to the needs of the Formosan planters. In Formosa the old 
three-roller mills with animal power and the hand ladle for 
transferring the sucrose have been replaced in one step by the 
twelve-roller steam mill and the electrically driven pump. 

IIiHTORY OF Sugar in thi5 Fhilu'I'i^^ks 
There are no reliable data concerning the introduction of 
sugar cane into the Philippines. It has been suggested that 
certain varieties came from Java, others from Formosa, and 
that at least one kind came from Talnti, brought, presumably, 
by the Spanish.^ In some sections the primitive implements 
used in cane culture still bear Chinese names, which suggests 
that the Chinese had much to do with the establishment of 
the industry in the Islands. 

For three hundred years after the arrival of the Spanish, 
Philippine sugar was of little commercial importance. Sugar 
growmg was confined to the provinces of Pampanga, Batangas, 
Cavite, Cebu, Iloilo, and Negros. Finally disturbances in dis- 
tant sugar-producing areas interfered with the world's supply 
and created a demand for the Philippme product. During 

V the Crimean War this demand caused local prices to advance 
to ^11 and $12 (Mexican) per picul of 137J pounds. While 
thte price did not hold for any length of time, it served to 

J, diaw the attention of sugar brokers to the Philippmes as a 

g 1 rhilippine Census, IV, 26. 
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I!i';i>:t Sri;Aii AND tuk ['.ountv SvfiTi5M 
'I'liiH wido (liMtriliiiti'in cium; al>init tlinmgli tlio iierfeetinii 
of ii proocHS for cxtriuitiiif!; tlw^ wngiir (;(Jnteut of boets. Wliiln 
the sugar lueet liiul been known to European I'anuers for ovei' 
two lniii(.lre(.l years, ii praetieal iiietliod ot" extracting the sugiii' 
was at that tune a eoniparatively recent (Useovery ^ and its 
possibilities were not generally known. The continental sngiir 
supply was gi'eatly i-educed an a result of the llerlin l>euife 
(1805) and the Milan IJeeree (1807), since they caused an 
English blockiule of the European poi-ts under Napoleon's 
control. Napoleon plainied to supply the consumers of con- 
tinental Europe with sngar froin the sugar beet and applii;il 
tlie stimulus neeessary to insure its cultivation. liy Napoleon's 
direct onlers about 80,000 Jicres were planted to beets. 'I'lie 
price of sugar hi Euro^jean Jiiai'kets was rapidly advancing. 
The production of sugar from the beet offered an attractivt; 
and lucrative occupation to many of the inhabitants of Franei' 
and the (lernian states, and the beet-sugar industry became 
quite important in those countries. 

The overthrow of Na[)oleon removed tra^le restrictions, iiml 
consequently tlie price of sugar declined to a point at wl)irli 
many of the fannei-s could not profitably raise beets. A fc" 
in France persisted, ajid some I'^renchmen conthiued to miiiin- 
facture sugar. 'J'liey were able to cojiipete with cane-grow fll^' 
countries because of their improved methods of cultivali'm 
and inannfac^ture. Tlie industiy was not important, Iiowcmt. 
an<l ui 1 829 a produijtion of 4000 tons was reportecL In 1 ^■^■> 
tlie industiy was revived in (iermany and after 1840 mini'' " 
rapid advance. The btranty system was adopted by (lenn.uiy 

1 Ii! 1500 Oliver ilea Senes recordB the introdiictLoii of tlie red beet, in*" 
Kunipo ; iii 1747 Marggraf (ibtaiiiuil sugar fmiii lici'tK but at uiiancion- I'S- 
penae ; in 1707 Acliai'd invented a simpU'r miitlind of extnittiiift suj;ai' ' >'•"" 
beets ; in 1806 Ilaron de Koppj bnilt a factory in Lowor Silesia, the iiii""!'' 
nntput of which was ta he 525 tons ; in 1810 AehaiiJ built a factory, pr" ln'' 
ing muacoiado at a cost of la, Od. per pound, and white sugar at I^ ''j; 
per pound. — Freeman and Chandler, "World's CoinmerciEil Prodiiits, 
pp. 103 1U8. 
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ill 1884,^ and other countries of continental Europe (jiiickly 
rollowed her example. 

The plan for eneoun^ing sugar pi'odiietion vai'ied somewhat 
ill different countries, but the esHential features wf i-c the same. 
Tlie government placed a ^^^ j^ jj^ ^^^ ^^^ 

luiavy tax on manufactured 
sugar, but if the product 
wiiM presented for ex^Kirt 
lliiw tax was returnetl aiid 
ill addition a present was 
•<]wn the grower for each 
ton exported. Under the 
[■"iviicti law, sugiu- used 
nt liome cost the grower, 
iiii-Iiiding the taxes, about 
P<I.17| per pound. Sugar 
fill' ,'Kport cost from ^0.076 
to P0.096 per pound be- 
iimse of the rebate.^ 

'I"lie results of the bounty 
Kystom maybe briefly stated 
'i^ tollnws. The amount of 
'>i'('t sugar exported more 
llu\ii doubled in five yeai's. 
"i' the sugar found in tlio 
"<ii-l(t's markets at that 
liiiiciiboutCOperceiitcame nkcls^ai;\ lu ri;iji)HL i iun w 
li'i'iii the sucrar beet. Ger- sU'-u: 

iii'iiiy m 1881 produced 

■''""It 1545,000 tons of sugar ; in 1885 the yield was 1,150,000 
'"" ■■ '>f still greater importance waa the fact that worl<l-wide 
'I'll -ilion was drawn to the bee^sugar industry, and the aid of 

;' '-"iTclopeaia Erittanica, XXII, 025. 

' ■•isitsprodncing 7i per cent of Uieirweiglitiii sugar were taxed 10.05^ 
,','.' ; ''UHi. Yietrts exceeding tLis and up to \% per cent paid IiaJf this rate. 
Ifcli'' '^^^^ ^''^ '^l- peroenta^ paid one quarter the tax (French law of 







^~. 
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experts was enlisted in aii effort to lower the cost of prodno- 
tion. In about fifty years tlie yield per ton of sugar from 
beets was advanced from 5 per cent to 12 or 15 per cent.' 
The use of tlie diffusion process of extracting the sugar hs- 
sisted materially in securing this result Perliaps careful wd 
selection was of even gi-eater imp<n'tanee. 

The bounty system proved of unexpected assistance to tltr 
peoplt, of Kn^Uiid iHcuise the French and Gennancoiisiiiiu'is 
Jiid to pay obimt 12 centavos more per pound for kui,w 
than then neii nughboi-s, the English. The latter were quid 
to use this dd\ intige The English fanners devoted tJii'ir 
liuidh to the production of fmits and benies, and the ea])itiil- 

ihts elected hu^e t-wtories for canning fruits and the m ■ 

factuic of itlliL-t jann iiul candies. It is estimated that lln'^' 
factories fnmished enijiloyment for over 250,000 people.^ All 
continental Eurii[>c was forced to piiii^hiise its sweets fi-oui llic 
English. 

Hence the local consumera in continental Europe ha^i liuiw 
for complaint. They hail to pay ?0.20 per pound for su^'-ar. 
while across the Channel in England the same article coiiM 
be purchased for fO.OH. The I'higlish cane-growing ,-oUm 
also complained Iwcausc the liomity-fi'd wugiir \m\ stolen I'fm 
them the homo market. 

This state of affairs seemed iiniiatural in every way ■"<'' 
could not be indeliidttdy continued. After a time public opiin'"! 
outweighed tlie influence of the beet gi-owers and the Eii.iili!-" 
manufacturers of sugared products, England called a coiifi'i- 
ence at Brussels in 1892. Ueprcacntatives of all the po\\i't> 

1 In IWKl it tnok 18 'I'. Ixitts for 1 T. Kiipir. 
Ill IHSO il tijok 13.8 T. beets fnr 1 T, Miif-iir. 
Ill 18(10 it took 12.7 T. lieeta for 1 T. su^ar. 
Ill 1989 it took 9.25 T. beets for 1 T. Kiigar. 
Frinii ', per cuM of sugar, an foniiil by Mai^'sraf, tlifi siijiciir beet I'i ■-"" 
quality lias increased, to 15 per cent and more, and 12 per cent is cnii^'l''"" 
necessary tor profitable manufacture (Mary Hininan Abel, Bulletin .''■'■ '■ 
Bureau of Aj^culttire, Washinjtton, D.C.). 

'Review of Braieuis, XXVII (February, 1TO3), 227; Scient^c Ah->'<"" 
(Supplement), LV, 22, 734. 
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attended. A union of all tlio important beet-sugar-pmikuiiig 
.■i)uiitrie8 was formeil, and a plan of action waa vatilietl. It 
wiw <le«ided to abolish tlie bounty system and establiMli a nui- 
h<m\ customs duty of PO.IO on raw sugar and FO.ll on re- 
fiMcd Hiigar,^ Russia aloiio did not consent to this plan, iH^canse 
under tint iHnmty systf.ni tin; Unssiau sugar industry was 
ih'vcloping at ail amaaiug rate. Souio etiniitries still levy a 
iluly cm Russia's sugar equal to the aiiiiiiiut paid by the gov- 
criiineut to Russian l)eet growers. In 1S»07, lii>wever, Russia 
\v;is iidmjtted to the union witli the understanding tliat Russian 
xui^iu- exports westward were not to exceed 200,000 tons per 
\i'iir. In 1912 arrangements were made for supplementary 
''^i^>\•^,n in ease of sugiir shortage in European markets. The 
iMVDi'h iuul (Jeniian sugar pi><Hlucers do not ]iow receive a 
lii'iuity because tliey have reduced beet-sugar production to 
ati (>i-onomica! basis not yet obtained by the majority of the 
'■aiic-migar proilucers. The modern beet-sugar factory is a 
marvelous example of a productive organization in which 
"iislc has Ikjcii reduced to a negligible factor.' It is probable 
dial, the continental countries will revert to a modified fonn 
"f tlic bounty system if changing cojiditioiis sliould malvc a 
'' dy a necessity for the beet growers. 

Decline of thr CANh>Suf;Au Industhy 
^\ liile science, wealtli, and statesmanship were unitiiig to 
'■^fnl)lisli securely the beet>sugar industry, a far different state 
"I ailiiira existed in the West Indies, tlien the chief soui-ce of 
^J'l'l'ly of the sugar from cane. The position of t]ie planters 
|'"'i'' will he understood after a brief glance at their liistiny 
"; ''«' nineteenth century. During the early pai-t of the 
''w" futli century England controlled tlie sugar market of 
'*■ *' I'st Indies. The industry at that time yielded immense 

^ ~ "lififfc American {Supplement), LV, 22, 734. 
..^, 'I ii ilescription and details ni tlie maiiiifiictuvius eysteni, see Miller's 
•Ij, '^ '"'ivial Oeograpliy," p. 2!) ; and Nesoiii and Walker's " Handbook on 
■"■ IiLduBtiy of the PhilippiiiL' iHlaods." 
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jn'ofits, because tlie conditions were favontble. Tlie profits were 
invested, or squandered, abroad,' Tim planters made lilllc 
att^Miipt to prepare for peritKls of depression. In 1834 liic 
Englisli goveriiineiit proclaimed tlie emancipation of tlie A\'i'n1 
Indian slaves. This was a blow to tlio plaiitei-s because tln'v 
understood no lal)oi' but slave labor.^ Tlie measure of self- 
resti'aint iiecessaiy i]i dealing with free laborers liad never 
been cultivated by them, and tmubles between planters ami 
laborer.s often arose because of the violence of one or both par- 
ties. Moreover, tlie negroes did not know liow to labor as Uw 
men. They were civreless of their contraets witli the plant*']^, 
and often at a criti(ia! period would not labor at all, unli^ss 
paid a large additional sum. 'I'lius they discouraged their ciii- 
ployers and desti-oyeit their own means of obtaining a deccul 
livelihood. The government paid about P200,000,000 ftir llii' 
slaves. This money was also expended abroail, and when liilxir 
and other troubles msulo resuly money a necessity, the pl!Ult('l^ 
were almost bankrupt. The usurers sup|)lied tlie money, h'U 
at niinous rates- 
Political disturbances were of frequent occurrence in Cnhi 
during this period. Sugar mills were burned and lands laiil 
waste by opposing armies. These losses Tuincd many phmlti^ 
and disheartened others. Tlie revival of the beet-sugar imhis- 
try in Oentral Europe gave a sugar supjily jtroater tlian tlm ii»- 
mediate demand, and tlie WosL liidinn pividuct was cnnvdc^l 
out of the market, liecause ol' this condilion and of antiqiuiti'l 
methods, the planters could not make sugar at a cost to enabli' 
them to compete with the energetic, resourceful prodnci'''^ "' 
I)eet sugar. In tiie face of a m<ist dangerous rival, the col'Hiii'l 
governments and the phmttsi's assumed for a time a listles^m'?- 
wliicb seemed to inean the eventual ruin of the industry. '' '"' 
production decreased at an alarming I'ate. 

1 M.in-is-i* ■' EUstoiy of Culi>iiizaUii:i," II, y7-58. 
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ItKSTIHiATTUN (IK THK ('ANH-SrG.Ml iNOrsTliV 

Early in the tweiitietli century, lifiwuver, wc lliul ciiiie growers 
united in ail attempt to reestablisli tlieir [irodnut in its old- 
liiui' [)osition iij the world luarketH. In fa<!t, fingar-eaiie griiwers 
llii'inighout the world are now adapting to local needs many 
<i\' tlie devices of the beet-sugar maimfactureps. Tliey are also 
s| lending fortunes in experimenting witli new proeewses looking 
toward the elimination of wasfe in every form. Java, Cnha, 
ami Hawaii an; the leadci's in llie resioratinn ..f llie e;iiic-HugiU- 
iiiilustry. 

Java long prospered during the period of its foreed-lalxir 
system. Even during that period the sugar induMtry was re- 
jpirded at times as " an intolerable bnrtlen." ^ The eliange ^ to 
lice lahnr began iu 1S70 and was eoinpJetcd in 1890. IJeeause 
iif i^noranee and mismanagement many of the factories wen! 
mil for years at a loss. As a nile the Javanese are slow t(t 
iiiliipt new methods, but a marked change of policy has been 
iijipimmt in recent years. Their sugar estates are large, and 
mills of the latest model are being iiistalle(L At present them 
'■w nearly 200 mills in the island. They now export over 
7-iO,()00 tons a year to India, Chuia, and -Japan, and may 
iiiiTeiise the amount to 1,500,000 tons. As a result^ of the 
^1 mi lish- American Wai- much of the Philippine sugar formerly 
'■'lit I" China is exported to America, ajid Hongkong importers 
''"' ^"I'l'lv'ig tlie deficiency by pureliasing annually from Java 
II II distantly increasing amount-* 

I'lior to 1887 the best Cuban mills extracted 63 per cent 
"1 lije juice of the caJie. Keeently mills have been installed 
"liii-li exert a pressure on tlie cane of 500 tons per square 
"'||'- extracting 95 per cent of the juice and leaving the 
M.L'issu practically dry. In 1909 one ('uIkui (Mmipany threw 
'"" ' "inparatively new mat^binery costing nearlv a ipiarter of a 

' -Uimid Ili^oH vflhe Oovemor Geneiiil o/.liim, IK'A. 
- ilay'K "Tilt! Diit^h in .Tava," ]>. Hm. 

I'lit; LoidKlitmi PtunlL-r oiHi Siujitr Miiuiifiiiiiirci-, August tl, ]lill>. 
' I'lie Intemalional Suyar Journal, XIII, 147. 
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million dollars in order to install the newest model. The same 
company operates 50 miles of railroad extending through their 
fields. The cane is not touched by the laborers' hands fnnii 
the time it is placed on the freight car in the field until the ash 
of the bagasse is removed from beneath tlie furnace. It is tlms 
evident tiiat a modern cane-sugar mill is an expensive ailair. 
The fact that new estates are being opened up iii Cuba, and 
that the cultivated area of the older estates is being enlai^i'il. 
would indicate that the industry promises satisfactory prolits, 

Hawaii is probably the moat prosperous of the three li^ul- 
hig sugar-producing countries. Her planters have keen busi- 
ness ability combined with energy and forethought, Wlrciv 
conditions have l>een unfavorable they have procured llic 
necessary changes. They unite to expend vast sums on {'X- 
periments. Tliey employ the most economical methods i>f 
growing, handling, and working up the caiie. As exainjili'^ 
may be cited a recently perfected process for the rapid vhn- 
fieation of sugar and a new system of recovering the srisjai- 
formerly wasted in the moliisses.* On many estates the vaw:' 
are floateil to the mills in flumes of running wat*>r, which iimv 
also be used to irrigate t!ie fields. I'lic cost of produ<;tii>ti >" 
Hawaii is said to be lower than in Java or (.'ul>a, Hawiiii^i" 
sugar enters the ITnitod States duty free, a privilege wm'lli 
about |3, 000,000 a year to the Hawaiian plajitei-s. 

The sugar mills of Formosa are of interest to the peo[ili' "' 
the Philippines, since the I'^ormosan planters are their ncinvsi 
and most favored oomiictitors. 'i'lic sugar industry w.\-^ m' 
importujit one in Kormusa long hcfoTO the days of Koxiii.i,* 
Koxhiga, the Dutch, and the ( 'liiuese all gave it some etn mir 
agement. In 1002 the Japanese govenmicnt eruu^tcd liti'- 
very favorable to cane culture, which inchidcd the U'u '" "'' 
government land, rent free, liminciial aid to enterprise.- '"i 
ploying the most modem methods of culture and niaii'il'"" 
ture, and modem sugar mills erected and loaned totheplai^H'i^ 

" FiirEiinleni llcvkw (Di^i'c'iiiliiT lllll), Vol. VIII, No. 7. 
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eighteen provinces, with the island of Negros far in the lead, 
, Conditions in Negros at this time were ideaL It had cheap 
labor, plenty of work animals, and, when necessary, American 
and English iirms supplied the working capitaL The methods, 
however, were primitive and wasteful. 

In 1897 there were in the Archipelago 3000 plantations, each 
vjrith a small miU. In Luzon the share system was popular. 
The landowner not only leased to the tenant as much land as 
he individually could care for, but also provided carabaos, 
wooden plows, and other farming implements. The tenant 
received from one thu;d to one half of the sugar, but the cost 
of crushing the cane and making the sugar was deducted 
from his share.^ In the southern islands the laborer received 
a stipulated wage per day, usually from PO.20 to P0.50. 
Many children found employment in the cane fields. 

Pbksistencb of Antiquated Philippine Methods 
Since 1897 the sugar industry has not been profitable. All 
productive work was demoralized during the political disturb- 
ances of 1895-1899, and we have little reliable data covering 
that period. In 1901 the exports were only one third of those 
of ten years before, and the renewed activity shown in other 
lines of work is not found in the same degree in the sugar 
industry. The reason for tliis is plain. Wliile the planters in 
other countries have been reducing the cost of production, 
usually by increasing the number of tons per acre obtained 
from the original expenditure, the planter in the Philippines 
has faced a gradually increasing cost per ton of sugar. To-day ■ 
the LOit toi the avenge farmer is nearly double that of twenty 
years ago, while the price in the world markets is held fairly 
steady by the competition between the cane- and beet-sugar 

• mteiests ^ 

China and Japan with a small shipment to the continent of Europe {Census 

I of the Philippine Islands, IV, 30). 

fe 1 Foreman b " History of the PhilLppinea," p. 313. 

f a The Philippine Census, I&03, IV, 32. 
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possible source of supply. The opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 also increased the importance of the Philippine 8ii{;;ir 
lields, since it brought Manila within less than 10,000 miles 
of Liverpool. The general effect on the sugar industry jimy 
be seen in (.'liart XVI. 

In 1877 a Britisli firm established a sugar central at I\laii- 
daluyon on tlie Pasig, about tliree miles from Manila. 'I'liv 
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plan was to pump the cane jui<^e from neighboring mills to 'I 
central through pipes. A fleet of schooners equipped \m' 
tanks was to bring the juice from the more distant mills. ' 
was hoped to extend this service as far as the Visayaii Isliii-i 
Tlie mill was unprofitable and wsls closed in 1880.' 

In 1893 the total production of sugar was 300,000 tmis. < 
which 2fcil,680 tons were exported.^ The supply came li"' 

1 Foreman's " The PliiHppinc Islaiitln," old edition, p, 312. 

" In 189.S tlie Uniteil States and Canada took about 30 per cent of i 
exports, Oreat Britain 37 per cent, and the balance was divided beH^ ' 
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his small share of effort, spoils it before it reaches the elian, 
nels of trade. 

Most of the tobacco raised by the small growers reaches the 
factory agents or large dealers through buyers. Some of these 
men buy all classes of tobacco regardless of its quality, aai^ 
in certain localities, the fixed rate paid for all leaf during the 



monopoly still persists. Just a 



n the abaca trade, the pro- 
ducer, not receiving a cor- 
respondingly high price for 
better grades of tobacco, ig 
given no incentive to pro- 
duce other than the low 
quality. There is no need 
of his expending effort to 
produce a high grade of to- 
bacco when with less labor 
lie can make as muchmoney 
from a low grade. Even 
when the grower sells by 
quality, the buyers classify 
the leaf as low as possible, 
reclfissif ying it higher when 
they sell it. 

The pernicious system oE 
advances which applies to 
all Philippine industries is 
particularly in evidence in the Cagayan Valley. The ignorant 
planters are at the mercy of the small buyers, who lend them 
money on growing crops at exorbitant rates of interest, compel- 
ling them to hand over theirproduct at an exceedmgly low price. 
Hence it is that the ignorance of the small farmers in the 
Ct^yan Valley results, first, in the production of a tobacco 
of much lower grade than should be grown in that region ; and, 
second, in the farmers being imposed upon by dealers and kept 
in a state of poverty with no incentive to improve either their 
product or their lot. 



CHART XXy. PHILIPPINE CJGAK 

EXPORT; PKICE PKK THOUSAND 

Custom B Statistics 
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The fluctuations, decline, and rise in the price of Pliilippinn 
sugar may be seen on Ohait XVII. From 1877to 1895 the down- 
ward tendency may be explained by the presence in the world's 
markets of a constantly iiicreasing quantity of beet sugar. 

Many rcasonw tor the increaKcd ciiNt of sugar pnxluetion liavi; 
been given. Among those nieiitioned arc the incmasing cosl 
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of lal«>r and woi'k aninialu, tin; luiccHsity for borrowing nioiic; 
and the losses due to (In)ught and locusts. More weighty tlia 
any of these is the fact tliat the planters who complain of lli 
increased cost of production are trying to use in modern tii"*' 
and under modern conditions the methods and machinery I ^'''' 
were successful during the earlier days of the caue-sugar in'1ll^ 
try. For example, in 1911 sixty-four iliills were employed 1 
grind the caiie from 2000 heetai'es in Central Luzon. Tlii'l) 
foui' of these mills were run by carabaos; the rest were sii'iil 
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,st«am mills. The former obtained about 50 per cent of the cane 
juice and the latter from 60 to 65 per cent. The product if 
exported must compete with that from mills extrsicting at 
Iciwt 95 per cent of the juice.' 

'I'jie district mentioned is fairly typical (if many of the cano- 
plnnted areas of tlie Islands. In a sectiou of Iloilo Province 
till' j>f(i[)ortioii of animal-power maehineH is a little lai'ger while 
lilt; number of hectares per mill i» alHuit tlie Haine,^ All tiie 
wigar from these mills is of a low grade, Init llic v.uu: ;is a 
I'ule is grown on higli-gi'a<le sugar lands. 

From the foregoing pages it is evident that while the I'hilip- 
liiu(!s had modem sugar machineiy fifty years ago, or about 
tliii time of the Crimean War, for various reasons our planters 
iiave not progressed as rapidly as other producei-s in the cane- 
{,'niwiitg tropics. The gulf between tliem has been widening 
vii|}i(lly during the past fifteen years, A revolution in methods 
Hiuiilar to that which is taking place in l-'ormosa is needed to 
(ilace these Islands permanently among the sugar-producing 
I'cjjioiis of world-wide importance. The first steps in that 
tfvohitionary change are being taken at the present time. 



I"- 1 iuiurcTioN oi^ Modern Methods in 'jhi; I'helit'I'Inks 
H is true that planters are often at a loss for labui', Inu tliis 
i'' iii>t necessarily tlie fault of the laborer. The great iiidus- 
li'i:il awakennig of the last ten years haw created somclhing of 
■' iivalry l)et\veen different cla-sses of enterprises. LaiKl and 
'■''t'i'al liave been obtainable, aiul there is a brisk bidding for 
'"'"'!■, Tliis is notably true for the sugai', alwu'Li, and copia 
""''istries. Labor is not sold to the sugar grower when oilier 
"I'l'iNtrial promoters will pay more than he does. Filipino 
iiilmiers do not object to working in the sugar fields, and many 
"' ''icm liave gone to the sugar idantations of Hawaii. The 
^I'"it of adventure may account in part for this movement. 

' Economic reports by JameM 11. Itiiss, Paiii])aiis*- 
" Economic reports by William K. Mack, Iloilo. 
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The fact remains tliafc the planters of Hawaii are paying about 
twice as much wages as the planters in the Philippines pay, 
and are content to do so since they secure the labor that tliey 
need. 'J'his behig true, the Philippine planter must give a 
larger proportion of his receipts to the laborers. It is believed 
that this higher labor cost can eventually be offse,t by more 
efficient s^icultural iiiachiiieiy, more economical methods iif 
transportation, and better management of the land. 

Time, labor, and money are three important factors in remoil- 
cling the methods of producing a comm<«lity. The amount 
of each neeessary to bring about ret juiretl changes in the doniys- 
tie sugar iiulustry will depend to a considerable extent on tlio 
measure of cooperation effected by tlie Filipino people,^ ami 
this ill turn will depend on their realization of the needs and 
tlie l)eHt methods of attaining these needs. It is evident that 
the Philippine government is not at present in a position to 
extend to its planters as much diiecit help an lias been gi^'cn 
tlie Formosan planter. Nor is such help needed, as is sliown 
by the progress already made. 

In the region of Ma-ao and Bago, Occidental Negros, li'itli 
Filipino and Spanish finiis are introducing modern machinon' 
because they believe tliat it pays.^ Tliat the example of tin''''' 
progressive men will be followed by others in their neighl""- 
hood cannot Im doubted. In San Carlos, Occidental Negw'^ 
the plan of milling on a mutual-contra<;t basis is being given 
a thorough test, liy this plan mill owners will grow little "C 
no cane, but will grind for neighboring planters, taking ii' 
payment less sugiir than is now waited in the bagasse.^ 

Mills hi Calainha, aonth of Manila, and Dinalupijan, W'^'st- 
ern Parapanga, are demonstrating to cane growers of tin'"' 
respective sections the value of a moilem equipment. Througl'- 
out Mindoro farmers have liad the custom of planting to iju'^ 

' Newsnm and Walker's " Handbook on t.hi' .Sufrar Imlnstrynt the I'i ilip 
pine Islands," p. 17. 

2 Economic report by C. O. Harbaugli, {)cciiienlivl Ki'gws. 
* Cablenews-American, Octxiber 2, 1012. 
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a small area for domestic use oiily.^ (;ertaiii sections of t!ie 
islaiul of Mindoi'o, however, have been transformed into sugiir- 
produeiiig regions of importance by the mill now m operatimi 
on the San Jose estate. It seems very probable that the ex- 
ample of this millmg eompajiy will be followed later, and cii 
a limited scale, by trained employees of the company. TJuik 
in each important section where sugar is now grown tiwru 
are modem plants operated by keen, farsighted business nifii. 
There can be little doubt that the influence of these plants, as 
isu, iwo mo \m im practical demonstrators of 
new methods, will be fi'lt 
throughout a constantly 
widening cii-cle. 
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MAliKKTS FOB PHILIP- 

IMNK SUGAK 

Very early ui the histipvy 

of tlic I'liilippine sugar iii- 
CHARTXvjii. woiu.ivs sudAK piiicES dustry, Knglajid and tl»; 
After Bartiiuioitiew United Statcs appeared as 

the most acceptable pii'- 
chasers. The opening of the Suez Canal was an impoi'tniit 
factor m tlie development of tlie tratle with the former, 'i'lii' 
European buyei's, however, did not greatly care for our sugiu' 
because of its low grade and the consequent high cos(. "i 
refining it With the appearance in European markets ^it 
large quantities of high^rade beet sugar, Philippine suj^i" 
was crowded out, and exporters sought in China and J;i|"i» 
markets which could not purchase beet sugar because ol tin' 
cost of transportation. Japanese markets are of little iinp'i'- 
tance to the Philippines just now because of the rapid de\'i I"!'' 
menfc of the sugar fields of Formosa. The measure of i'vi' 
admission to Ameiicaii markets provided by the passiti!'' " 
the Payne Bill in 1909, liowever, has given more than )'"!' 
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compenaation for all losses in the Orient. In fact onr sugar 
wpurtei-s have voluntarily ledncetl their exports to Hongkong 
iw well as those to Japan. 

, , ,,.■«■ EXPORTS IN MILLIONS OF KiLOS 

TIlis M because the tantt- , 

protected markets ^ of Amei'- ct.,Ti. .™ ™.i»oNr L_J 

ica offer a higher price and united smtis L-^ 

must continue to do so as allot«e»« llil 

Itiiit^ as the United States 

spi'iids P200,000,000 a year K,.n8 ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ jy^^ 5^,3 

I'nr foreign sugar (see Chart 
\1X> In Chiii-t XIX k 
slu.wn the relative exports 
lit China and the United 
StiiLi'S before the paiwage 
n[ llic Payne Tariff iiill and 
llui Kul)sequent rapid de- 
M'iii|mient of the American 
iii;irk('t and decline of cx- 
{"iris to China. 
A careful study of the 

I'diiiiwan sugar flehls sug- 
•-;i'sls that they cannot pro- 

iliu I- more than three fifths 

"' I lie sugar demanded by 

ilii> .Japanese consumers. 

11"' i)rescnt sugar consunip- 

'''"' in Japan is twelve 

l"iuiirls per capita. This 

M'l'iiis destined to inci-ease 

"""■'' nipidly than tlie popu- 

'■'ii"ii of that country,^ be- 
. ''"'1^'' of many influences 

II 1 Itl2 tlie Ametican tariff on 
' 'f iKi" test was about P66.488 

' Tiikekoshi'a "Tlie Japa- 
'!■ I'uriiioBa," p. 2i2. 
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looking toward an improved staiidwd of living. A similar re- 
sult should appear in (^liiiia m tlie near future for the sauie 
reason. If tlie Clunese should use as much sugar per capitii 
as is used by tiie United States, the t:hiiiese markets would 
absorb practically the vi-hole of the present sugar production 
of the world.i In estimating markets, however, we have tc 
i-emember the possible developuieiit of beet-sugar interests in 






C)[A[IT XX. run <'APITA CONSUMPTION OF SrC.Ali IBOS 
Aftt!!' Kavthoi.niu'W 

Korea and Manehuriii, ajul the cxpaiisioii of beet onlluiv 
already well organized in southern Australia. Sugar enti'i'ins,' 
any of these countries nmst be prepared to compete ■with )'"' 
local product. The United States is to-<.lay the most valiuibli' 
eustomer of the Inlajuls, and it is hardly possible that the full 
development of the cane fields of Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Kii'i*. 
and the Philippine Islands will meet the demands of the sugiU' 
Lonsuiiiers in that country. 

" L.xUiiu by Waltbi' E, Uouacr, liuiciiii -li Si;iijin;<;, Manild, 1'. 1 
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Tl [ t, rkct.H for i'hilippims tobiUicn iiro tbree in 

be a I a e ii;li(!iite<-l on Olrart XXI. There is a lai'ge 

I t CO I tion of locally grown leaf and of cigarettes 

1 M 1 riiere is also a eoiiKiilerable export of cheap 

I f t Eu oj e tl e source of inueb of wliieli is tbe Visayas. 

*> e tl e enaf tm t of tbe Payne IJill a lai^e market for good 
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I'liies into the United States tree of dntj is limited to 
>".000,000 per year, but the present export does not ap- 
"■'ii'h this number, nor is it likelj that it will equal it for 
"■I'id years to come. In 1910, nmiKdiateh after the Pdjiie 
' il went into effect, there was a Uige etpoit to tbe United 
■ "■'* of Philippine cigars, many of ulnch were of infeiior 
: I''- 'i'liis tended to give Philippine cigai-s a bad naiiu iii 
' I iiited States market, and exports fell febarplj m 1911 
' *■ tliat time there lias l>een \ more taieful development 
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of this market, and export of " Manila cigars " to tlie United 
States w now st*;'whl\ incieasmg (see Charts XXI ami XXII). 
With the full number of existing cigai' makers at work only 
About 7'i,10(J,000 cigai-s toukl be furnished this new niiii- 
ket, if the Miiiiila factoues were to meet the demand from 
Europe, Austral w^iA, aiifl Vsia. Tlie cigar trade with tin; 
United States is so muih more remunerative, however, tliiit 
miiiuf.ittuieis will supply it as far as the amount of higli- 
gratle leaf uvailalJe and the number of cigar makers will 
permit Uic iiumbLi ot cigar makers is increasing slowly, aitil 
it miy theiefore be expectf tl that the general Philippine eifjiii' 
(Xport tiade will expantl gua<lually, and that increase in cifiiir 
exports to tiie United States will result in a decrease of I'l- 
ports to other countries. 

Tlie domestic consumption of Pliiiippine tobacco and llii: 
export of the inferior leaf to Europe needs no particular dis- 
cussion. The Pliiiippine tobacco problem is to produce a 
sufficient quantity of higher^ra<le leaf for increasing demand 
for I'liilippine idgars in the United States, and to ii 
number of cigar makers in Msuiila.^ 



IIisToiLV !>!-' Philippine ToiiAcco 

Tobacco was introdui:ed into the Philippines from Mc\i('ii 
at an early dat«, and in 1759 was already grown on the ishin'l 
of Cebu. It received its first iui[)etHa, however, from llif 
tobacco monopoly whicli wa« established in 1782. From ll"' 
l>egiiining of its use in commer»;ial quantities tobacco has l"'i'ii 
particularly nubject to government monopoly ami reguliUim' 
ftir revenue. To-day France, Italy, Japan, and Turkey li^i^^' 
government tobacco monopolies which regulate growing, ni'"'' 
ufat^ture, an<l sale. In other countries, as the United St^ilc''- 
tobacco is subje<:;t to high internal revenue taxes. The 'iii*'' 

' The questioi 
Chapter III. It 
cigar roakiiig. 
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[iiiipose of the tobacco monopoly iii the Philippines^ was to 
sii't revenue. Previous to this time the colonial govern ineiit 
liiul not been able to raise eiinngh money by taxation to 
!ii('et its expenses. Systematic ()2)position to all exteusive 
iifli'iciiltural eiitei'iirises arising from j^riviite initiative liiul 
ili'Vi'l<)]>('tl, and agricultural anil industrial ]»rogrcss had been 
sl.m-. Mt.reuver, the high prnlits of Die hade eenlenng at 
Aca[ml<'n, Mexico, drew attention away fiuni the surer imt 
smaller income from aL'rieuJtufe. lint siuec the Aeaniilco 
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i| I niii hut once i ycai, thi' toUil piofits fiom this tmle 
II nuiih less tlun flie pruhts liom igiuultmc anil mmu 
'lUL \\on]<l have been, had tlieeudgies of the \\ciltli> onlj 
"I 'hieitid to them Tlieiefoiv the weilth of the munti-v 
"Miiud so small tint il wis imiiossible to i iist mui b \i\ 
ilioii md Mi-viio I lib \car sent monc\ to liil[i lun tin 
' innifut ot tJie Phihppmts, 
Ml St of tin. iiilonnallim on the tobacco monopoly piesenteil in tins 

II r i« liken from a report niiile to tlie Director of Fducation on this 
' I't by Mr Datld tt Liii-as of the rhilippine Sihnol of Coranieiee 
" mformition was ohtamed from Blair and Rohertaoii Bulletin No 56 
' Eiirpau of Labor Wishington D ( and the report of United States 

III Webb of MimH lu House Miscellaneous Documents 
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111 178:^ (iovi'i'iiiM' liiisiii y X'avgiiN, by antliority of a royitl 
iiriiiM-, i.'stiil»liHli«l tilt: tubai'i-o nioiuipuly. It was iiianagwl 
directly by the goveminciit ai»l liniiteil the eultivation iif 
tobacco to certain districts — at first (iapau in Nueva Ecija 
Province, some municipalities in Hulacan ajid Cagayan, and 
the island of Mariuduque ; later the area which might lie 
cultivated was iiicreaj^ed. In the most fertile sections nothiiijr 
but tobacco conlil be grown. The goveminent <letermined tho 
amount wbicl I any man could cultivate and Irought the whole 
crop at a fixed prif^e, selling it again at a good profit. 

As a revenue meaaure the monopoly was highly Bucceesfui. 
Not only did the sultsidies from Mexico Iwcome unnecessary, 
but money was actually sent back to Spain as a balance fm' 
sums previously sent over by Mexico. One writer said that 
it could become a greater source of revenue than all the othcin 
of the colony. By 1882, when the monopoly was abolished, 
its gross annual revenues were about four million pesos. 

The tobacco monopoly was finally abandoned, however, I'li 
account of the evils which were connected with it. From tin' 
first, gitift existed ; some tobacco escaped the officers. The 1 ill 1 
tribes in their l)amboo fortresses raised tobacco and smuggled 
it down t<» the lowlanders. Agents i)f the government boiifflil 
the tobacco from the planter, turned it over to the govemiiii'iH 
at a higlier grade, and pocketed the difference. But these wcri' 
lesser evils. The greatest wnmg was iii buying the tohui'i'n 
at too low a price and paying foi' it iu promises. Seven yi'jii's 
after the abolition of the mitnopoly the price paid the planlii' 
had increased 100 per cent, which sliows that tlie grower liiid 
been paying an unjust piitportion of the goveminent revemn's. 
Tlie effect of the monopoly was to make him pay 50 per i-eiit 
of his gross income as a tax. At first the grower was paid li>r 
liis product at once, hut afterwards scrip was issued payiilil'' 
at the option of tlie govermnent. For a while these proin'^^i''' 
were i'e<leemed promptly, but later payment was deferred itut'' 
the value had decresised by a third. Maity times the pliU'ifV. 
needing his money at once, sold the scrip to sjMtculatorw U-"''^ 
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little as 10 per cent of its fa^e value, tliereby getting just one 
twentieth as inniJi an he did seven yeai's after the abolition of 
the monopoly. 

While the chief ahn of tlie tobaeco monopoly was to wecure 
revenue, it ako resulted in the proilaetinn of a higher grade 
iif tobacco, Tliia wan aeeompUshed by clf>se supervision. Eaeh 
[irovinee was divided into inspection districts in chai'ge of a 




CuDMiiH statistics 

"iid 'iliicer, under whom were the gobemadorciillos and ten- 
'■iin^w. The total amount of tobacco to be raised was deter- 
<iiiied in Manihi, also the kind, color, and grade. The governor 
'' "iu;li province received orders from Majiilaand aijportioned 
" "lU'Ii inspection disti'ict its shai'e of tobacco to be grown, 
111'' then each muaitiipality and iKiri'io was allotted its share. 
' ''-■' inspeetoi' rode over Ins district looking after the tobacco, 
'"■! destroyed ajiy not np to specificationK. In this maJnier a 
""■'■ carefully cultivated and cured crop resulted than has 
■''■ '■■ liecn marketed. 
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Factors which redl^ce Quautv 
During the life of the tobacco monopoly the iaadustry hiul 
been principally eatablisheil in the Cagayan Valley. WJn'ii 
the tobacco growers were freetl from restraint, there wa-s a 
great increase in the amount of tobacco raised thronghout liio 
Islands. Most of it was consumed locally, while some ol' it 
made up the increased exports noted on Chart XXIII. Ihnv- 
ever, the Cagayan Valley has remained the chief tobacco regitm 
in the Philippines on account of its favorable soil and climiltl^ 
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'I'he gi'ade of ti)bacc(> now pnidnced in this valley is v 
low in coiiiparison with the quality whicii could l>e mist 
due of the chief causes for tliiw low-grade prmluctioii Ls i 
lack of supervision over the small growers, who product' I 
hulk of the tninM'co and who aiD very ignorant of the pn'i 
methods of culture and curing. There are only four or li 
large plantations in the Cagayan Valley, and it is cwiiiii;i' 
that 90 per cent of the tobacco grown there is niiscil 
20,000 small plantations, averaging an iicre each.^ 'I'hc \"- 
lem is to instruct or supervise these small growers so d 
the naturally excellent leaf will be turned into good tobiii'< 
Nature now grows a good tobacco there, but man, begrudj^i' 



! .foliii S. llord, ill the AgrkuUurai lievicw, Manila, Vnl. Ul 
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Th.e poor methods which result in low-grade tobacco begin 
%itb the seed beds,^ which are eeldom well located and are 
neither properly planted nor cultivated. The fields are poorly 
-.^ed, and the farmer usiially delays transplanting until the 
"4ast minute. The cultivation is carelessly done. An immense 
^'aniouiit of leaf is lost by worms. This negligence in cultiva- 
tion alone probably reduces the tobacco crop of the Cagayan 
Valley by one half. About two thirds of the crop produced 
la gathered when too green or too ripe, the remaining third 
being harvested at tlie proper time. The process of curing 

(tobacco in this section is without doubt the worst that ever 
existed in any tobacco-producing country in the world,^ 
Plans to effect Improvement in Quality 

The excellent quality of Cagayan leaf is therefore not the 

I result of careful cultivation ajid curing, but persists in spite of 

1 the slack methods by which it' is produced. The great maiket 

r for Philippine tobacco is that for cigars in the United States, 

( and this demands a high^rade leaf. To bring about the pro- 

l duction of such a leaf is a complicated matter, however, in- 

yolvmg as it does some change in the system by which the 

small dealers now sell their tobacco, so that there will be an 

incentive for the production of a higher-grade product. Even 

under the strict rules of the tobacco monopoly it was impos- 

y able to counteract entirely the effect of the indolence and 

i carelessness of the growers. They would not strive for supe- 

•*, nor excellence in cultivation, nor could they be made to 

'■f understand the importance of attention to the details in 

;.^ Moreover the tobacco monopoly was a failure because 

f its abuses, and furnishes an example of what may result 

Hirom absolute control of la^e productive enterprises by the 

le Miller's "Commercial Geography," for details of correct planting, 
^cultivating, and curing tobacco, 

m ' The diseuasion of tobacco culture in Oagayan is taken from an unpub- 
Etoed report by Boltos Brewer made to the Director of Education. 
' BuUetin No. ,5S, Bureau of Labor, WaBhingtoii, D.C. 
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The Central Plain of Luzon (the granary of the Philippines) 
the Plain of Leyte, the Central Plain of Panay, and the 
Cotabato Plain contain the largest continuous stretchew of 
agricultural land in the Philippines. The soil brought down 
from the surrounding mountains often covers these plains to 
a considerable depth. In tlie Central Plain of Luzon and in 
the Cotabato Plain, rivers offer cheap transportation, and road 
and railroad buildmg is not difficult. Hence it is that the 
plains, so far as political conditions will permit, are among 
the richest and most densely populated regions in the Philip- 
pines. They are also the regions which offer greatest oppor- 
tunity for agricultural expansion in the future. 

Of Philippine valleys, the Cagayan and Agusan are the 
most important, though many other small valleys, such as 
the Bicol and the Gandara, are very fertile. The population 
of the Philippines has not been dense enough to occupy 
more than the flood plains of these valleys. The great 
grassy stretches extending on either side are very fertile, 
but are harder to bring into and keep in cultivation than 
are the flood plains which annually receive sediment from 
overflows. In the Cagayan Valley the flopds deposit from 
1 millimeter to 25 millimeters of sediment 'on the flood plain 
each year. It is lai^ely on account of the fertility thus added 
that tobacco of such good quality is continuously raised there. 
The rivers of these large valleys offer facilities for transpor- 
tation, but the swift current which often characterizes them 
lessens their value for this purpose. The valleys are subject 
to more destructive floods than are the plains, though it is 
probable that the increased fertility developed by the deposits 
of silt more than compensates for the actual damf^e wrought. 

Throughout the Philippines there are numerous small val- 
leys in the mountains or opening out into the coastal plains. 
In these some of the richest land for small farming is found, 
but the ditficnlty in transporting produce from them is usu- 
ally so great that they are but sparsely settled. Many of them 
are not occupied at all. 
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government. Hence any plan for improvement in the quality 
of Cagayaii tobiw.co, wliieh is based upon government contri)!, 
must be considered a moi-e or less dmigerous one. It lias been 
proposed to limit the amount of land cultivated and the iniiii- 
ber of plants grown by each fanner, and to supervise variuuN 
steps in the cultivation, harvesting, and euiing of the toliii.ro 
by a system of government experts liol<ling autliority In di- 
stroy tobatjeo not up to standard. If carefully L-an'ied out. Ibis 
plan might be a success, but its dangei-s are many. 

At t]ie present time government efforts to improve tlic 
quality of tobacco in the Cagayaii Valley have been along llw 
line of instruction and example, and ijonsidering the diHiciiliy 
of the situation some little success h:is been attauicii. Ex}ii'il>; 
travel over the tobacco section, studying conditiims, giving; 
atlviee, aiul using tlieir influence to introduce better uietlieiis. 
Seed cleaners are stationed in numerous localities, so that tlii; 
farmers are able to obtain better tobacco seed, which means ii 
superior product. Experiment stations are also includeil in 
this plan. Even schools have talcen up tlie subject; (ii-,il 
insti-uction is given in the classroom, and school plots ■.m 
cultivated under the direction of the teachers. 

If the selling of ungraded tobacco could lie absoliildy 
stopped and a system of sale by grades substituted, it is piiil'- 
able tliat output of better quality of leaf would l»e bri>\i^;iii 
about much moi'e rapidly. The only direct control which ll"' 
govenmient now exercises over the tobacco industry in dii' 
Cagayan Valley is in requiring the leaf to be smoothed bilun' 
sale, and the bale to be made according to certain specili''"' 
tions as regards weight and manner of packing. 

Of the two possible remedies, government regiilation inut 
education, it is probable that the latter will bring about rc^n''^ 
more slowly, but that they will be more extensive and w"''-' 
permanent. Such results will also be consummated witli l'"" 
friction and with less danger of abuse. 
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CHAPTER IX 

MDJOE AND POSSIBLE EXPORT CEOPS 

Altaea, copra, sugar, and tobacco eomposecl 94.8 per cent 
i)\' tlie exports of the Philippine Islands in 1912. In this 
chapter we shall consider eei-tain ininor agricultural exports 
1111(1 certain other crops which, though grown but little in the 
Isliinds, could be produced in much liirger quantities. 



Agavk FiBi<:r,K 
llenequen^ fiber has been known and used in Mexico for 
untunes In 1783 ibs value for coidage was recognized, and 
III 1«30 1 bmall quantity was shipped to Europe. However, 
lii^t pioduction and expoit of thit fiber occurred only when 
HI 11 liineiy had l»een invented which could strip the fiber from 
ll lLii\cs at bmall cost Ibe maclnne u«ed for this purpose 
" |^ m\ented aa a rtbult of i prize oftered by the Mexican 
,' \(niment» The low tost of ohtamuig the fiber then made 
II I issible foi hcneqiicii to tompctc successfully with other 
I I] 1 filH,!!., and laused lii^e plantations to be started in 
\l M(o A''aiions tropwal and subtropical countries later es- 
' ll i--li(d plant<itioiis with several spei les of agiive, so that 
ill iiiuinnt ot ag.v\(, hbei now piwhued is very lai'ge. Im- 
I I d niichmes uid iniieat.td pioiluctiou Iiave brought down 
'1" price so that it is now profitable to grow agave only on 



sisal — Agave xiialana Peiiinne ; 
heneqiien — Agave fourcroyiks Lemaire ; 
maguey = Agave eanfola Box. 
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large plantations where systematic cultivation, stri[i|iinjj, ^md 
marketing make it possible to eliminate all wa,ste. 'I'lie diiy 
iia^ pa^ed when the small planter and stripper of agave tiliiis 
can make money. 

Agave cantala, the species from which maguey fiber Ih nli- 
tained, was probably hitroduced ijito the I'hilippine IsIiuuIn 
from Mexico, and is now found growing throughout the Ai-ciii- 
pelago. The fact that it can be raised upon poor soils, sncli 
as those found in Iloeos Norte, Cebu, Bohol, and other reginn.'^, 
caused large numbers of these plants to be set out sevt^riil 
years ago when the price of agave hbers was comparatixclv 
high. In the meantime, however, the iai^e sisal plantations in 
German East Africa and other countries came into beaiiiii;. 
and the price of these fibers has fallen. The scattered pjuiil- 
ings of mj^uey in the Philippines do not warrant the usi; nf 
stripping machines, since a continuous supply of leaves oiii- 
not be obtained and transportation from scattered localitli's i^ 
expensive. In Java it has been proved that successful |il;iii- 
tations must be well equipped with machinery and must i.-<m- 
sist of about 300 hectares with cantala as the chief cro|i- "i' 
125 hectares with cantala as the secondary crop.^ Sijici; n" 
plantings of maguey in the Pliilippines approach this siki'. ii 
is evident that the commercial prwlnction of maguey hciv i^ 
not profitable. Indeed in most parts of the Islands either' Ihf 
maguey leaves are allowed to go to waste or the planis \m- 
grubbed up. The annual export, valued at about P50(t,i'"i'. 
comes chiefly from Iloeos Norte and Cebu and is obtaincl !'>' 
retting. The workers usually own the leaves uv\ get from li"' 
sale of the fiber the equivalent of only a fair wage. In vii'" 
of the much higher returns from other crops raised in li"' 
Philippines, it is not probable that interest in mi^ic>- «il' 
soon be revived. However, the introduction of suitable m- 
chinery and the establisiiment of lai'ge ajid systematic I'liU''" 
ings, or of small but sufficiently concentrated ones, "^nil'l 
develop the maguey industry to the extent to which tlic -^i^''' 
1 Bulletin, of the Imperial Inaliluie, London, Vol. X. Nn, 2, i: -itil 
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inditsLry <if East Africa has been developed. Indeed, in aa 
iiiiiih as maguey is a better fiber, it niiglit pi'ove more profita^ 
lilc iij Urge plantations tbaii sisal has piiived in East Afriea. 



.;i]iok trei>s j;row thnmgliout the Philippines, liere and 
V ailing I'oiid.s. If the liber from these trees were gathered, 
aggi'egate iimount would be considBrable, but with the 
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:i'|itiii]i ol' Oiiuntal Negrus, few of tlut provinees produce 
' lilmr in eomuiercial quantities. Java is the chief source of 
' l<iipok used ill Europe and the United States.^ Much of the 
^ ;i )il>er in obtained from trees planted along the roacb, hut 
.'iiiiir kapok plantations idso exist. The price of kapok in 

■ >\orkVs market lias been iiiereawiiig, as can be seen from 

■ 'hart, ivhieli shows the maxuiiiim prices in the United 
"'■s. Tlio amount of kapok exported from the I'liilippines 
:t!uiost negligible in comparison witli that from Java. In 
1'' Java exported over 8000 tons of kapok. In 1910 the 
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Pliilippinea exported 30 tons, and 98 tons in 1911. However, 
interest in kapok is awakening here, as is shown hy the fiiit 
that the export of tiiis product has been brought about sinci^ 
1905. Most of the fiber has been obtained from Oriental Ni'- 
gros, but certain other provinces are also becoming interesU'il. 
If the potlH from the kapok trees now existing in the Phili|>- 
pines were gathered, the present export could be increased 
many times without decreasing the amount used locally, Tim 
present demand and outlook warrants the planting of nioii; 
trees along the roads and about houses, and the establishnu'iil 
of plantations. 

FlIlMTS 

The position of inuin in the diet of the Kilipiiios has idiriuly 
been explained. The fact that the local demand for fruits is 
not Hatisfied would of course preclude export to foreif?ii coiiu- 
tries. There is only one considerable area in the Piiilippiiics 
which at the present time is economically dependent u]")ii 
fruit culture, and tliis is the orange district of Tanauan in 
Batangas Province. Yet there are several fruits in the Pliiii|i- 
puies which could, either in their present variety or in an im- 
proved type, be produced in large quantities for both local usf 
and export. With respect to foreign fruit markets two methods 
of disposing of the pro<luct may be eonsideretl — the export, ui 
canned fiTiit and the export of fresh fruit. 

A good example of the former method is the pinea]i|il!'- 
canning industiy of the Hawaiian Islands, where a vei> In 4 
amount of capital is invested in canneries. 1'he plantati n-- 
on which the fniit is produced are extensive, and a laige n i" 
her of laborers are employed. Exports of fresh fruit rei] un 
a market fairly close at liand. Some fruits, such as bum i-^ 
can be carried long distances if carefully picked and pad ' 
Others mvist be shipped in cold storage. An excellent ex- 
ample of successful fruit raising and export on a large sin''' 
is the orange industry of Southern California. The atteimeii 
of American horticulturists was attracted to the citrous- 1 rn" 
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iiiilnstry ill the latter part of tlit) iiineteeiitli centuiy, aiid supe- 
rior vai'ieties were mtiiMliieed from other oi-ange-produeiug 
I'liiiiiti'ies. MoNt of the fruit grawii in (.'aliforuia is shippetl 
ill special refrig'eriitoi' care, and if a water journey is neces- 
Siiry, it is placed in the cold-storage coiiipartiiieiitM of steamers. 
( iilifoniia oranges are hiiported into the Philippines iuiil even 
iiili) Australia. 

Of tlie fruita grown in tin; I'liih|i|)iiie8, the pineapple would 
l)ii tlic hest yuited for lai-gc ciuniing operations. The variety 
ijrDwii is not so good as some that are now bemg introduced, 
ill many sections of tlie iVrehipelago the soil and chniatic con- 
ililioiiM arc well adapted to puieapple t'ulture, aiid one plajitfi^ 
(inn has already been started. The mango is also a fruit which 
ii'iids itself well to cannijig and preserving.^ Jelly for local 
i'i>itsiimption is now made from the Pliilippine guava. It is 
I'tiiliiihle also that several other Philippine fniits will be found 
■iiii;U)lc for canning iuid preserving in eonnnereial quantities. 

A large market for Pliilippine liananaH, mangos, cbicos, lavir 
"■iHH, iuid cilions fruitH could uiidoubt^MlIy he developed in 
'iiiiia and Japim, and for citrous fruit.s in Australia. A dis- 
' ii'-sioii of l'hili])piiie cxiiort markets for fresh frait is more 
"I' li'ss acadojnic at the present time on account of the liU'k of 
'I'l ' III supply even local demand. Itut the subject is men- 
""i-i'd because of its possibilities if Pliilippine fruit produc- 
ii'"i is ever placed upon a seientilie and commercial basis. 

Ili'niigli the intro<luction of varieties from abroa<l and sclee- 
""" I'rnm ihe seedlings at home, and by means of improved 
"" '|'"ls of cultivation, the standanl excellence of the citrous 
'" -^ (orange, [lomelo, mandarin, and lemon) will be raised. 
'' "IS orchai'ds cultivated on scientific principles and fruit 
!'■'■ !i('d ]>rupcrly could liai^dly fail to yield big returns on the 
'"^ ^liiicnt ; tiii'y would supply the local market witli good 

"' iit lower prices tlidn at present, iuid the business would 
"" 'liitely develop into a considerable export timle. 
^^ _ '|f (liscusBion of canning methods, see MQler's "Commercial Geog- 
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Tlie banana industries of Jamaica and Costa Rica, the twn 
most important countries in tliis traile, are examples of resuitc 
that can lie obtained from systematic fruit culture. Jamaii^i 
now exports to tlie American and Englisli markete about 
12,000,000 bunches of bananas a year, and t)o8ta Rica almiit 
10,000,000. These are purcliased from the gi-owers on tli« 
spot at fntm 30 to 60 centavos a bunch, and are shipped iiy 
rail to the ports from which large steamers, specially con- 
structed for this tratle, transport tlieni to the markets. Tlius 
a bunch of bananas hanging in a New England store uuiv 
have been plucke<l from the plant in Costa Rica fifteen days 
before. The sut'cess of this industry has depended upon tlii' 
carefvd cultivation of the Ix^st vuiieties, and upon systeniatii' 
transportation and marketing,^ Total shipment-s of banana-^ 
to the United States ni 1911 were 44,060,000 bujiches co)i- 
taiiiing from 80 to 200 bananas each, valued at P28,600,000. 
These were sold in the Unite<l States at about the price di'- 
nianded for the better grade of bananas in Philippine citifs. 
Tlie number of vessels engaged in tliis trade is greater tliau 
the whole fleet of iiiter-island steamers in the Philippines. 

liuniiFAl 

Rubber originated in (,'enti'al and Sooth America and in 
Africa. From time to time it lia^l received the attention i>f 
experimenters and merchants, but it was not until 1820 ili"' 
anything practical was done with it. Tlie modern rubbi-i' in- 
dustry dates from the experiments of Goodyear, who fmnni 
that a product impervious to water and not affected by <'s- 
tremcs of temperature was obtained by combining riil'hi'V 
with sulphur at high temperatures. Later Mackmtosli ili'^ 
covei'ed the art of wateiproofing cloth by means of disNol\'"i,- 
rubber in naphtha. Since that time the demand for rubhfi Im^^ 
increased by leaps and bounds, as new uses have been {■uii" 
for it The supply lias not kept pace with the deii'aiiiii 



1 Nittioruii Geoi/raphic Miiynz 
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liowever. For many years rubber was obtained in a wild 
stiite in the Amaxon valley aiKl in Africa. But the increased 
iisHW for it resulted in atteiiiptR to secure a more reliable 
source of supply, and experiments were made in cultivating 
till' plants which, in a wil<l state, yield rubber, Plantations 
v/titv established in Mexico, Centi-al America, the Malay 
I'cTihisula, Ceylon, aud otlier countries. Tlie high profits 
wliich these plantations realized caused great hiterest in nib- 
liiT cultivation, with tlie result that extensive speculation 
licspni in plantation stocks. These stocks were run far above 
tlicn- actual value, in what is known iis the rubber boom. 
Since the break of this btiom, however, the rubber-plantation 
iriihistry Irns become more stable. At the present prices the 
jiriiiits from cultivated rubber are large, tliough not nearly so 
ffri'at as those promised to speculators during the rubber boom. 
The Philippines have also been interested in cultivated mb- 
bi'i', hut only with tiie opening of Mindanao and Palawan 
luive lai^e areas suitable to rubber growing been available. 
It is true that throughout the other islands there are sheltered 
spots suitable for rubber gi'owing, where typhoons are not de- 
sniintive, but the a^^regate area of these spots is small when 
i-onipared with the amount of land available below tiie typhoon 
lii'!i in Mindanao, Sulu, and Palawan. Not only are tliese latter 
I'l'fli' Ills free from winds which break the rubber plants, but they 
HIT jiiit visited by drought or a dry season, which unfit cen- 
'I'li! iiiid western Luzon and the western coasts of the Visayas 
fill lubber culture. The large number of wild hogs in Mm- 
•\\ui,u). Sulu, and Palawan constitute a menace to the young 
"■'''•^. but these can lie guarded against by strong fences. That 
[''■Hi iitionsalrea<ly exist there, proves that the trees grow well. 
■'I' iliief difficulty now is to obtain sufficient labor, and this 
I"" frritig many from entering the industiy. While the Phil- 
'I'l ^ are a producer of plantation rubber,^ it is improbable 

^. ' '■ " Rubber-Growing Industry of llie Fliilippinea," " Cost of Prodiic- 
"■■ 'i"l rrodiicts," 1)jr Dean C. WorcesWr. Secretary of the Interior, Gov- 
'"' I'li'rintingOfBce, Washington, D.C. 
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tliat they will soon be aii important factor, for the reason tliiit 
the most favorable localities lack labor supply. 

The rubber situation has been complicated recently by tlic 
possibilities of synthetic rubber. One of the leading chemists 
of the world has stated that artificial rubber would soon be jiin 
duced ill commercial quantities, and below the piice of eitliu 
wild or cultivated rubber. If this is aecomphshed, it ni<i> bi 
that tropical rul)ber growing will come to the same end a>< lln 
indigo iiidiiKtrv, whicli was destroyed by tliL pii'ditttinii nl 
syjitbctic inditro in (liirnianv. 



Thf inisiiii;- iif Hilkwnniiw ' \voul<l seem a possiblfi iiiihisliv 
in tlu: I'hilippincs because the climate is suiLali]i.! iuul fuoil Im 
the worms is easily produced. Tlie mulberry on which lln' 
species Bumhyx inon feeds was introduced into the Phiiii)- 
pines in 1593. From time to time interest has been taken iii 
silk raising, and vari(»us persons and societies have eiideavrnvil 
to estabiish it in the Islands. The failure of these efforts li;is 
resulted from lack of financial bitcking. Tiieii, too, the iigii- 
culturists never lent thenisclves willingly to the growiu,;; n' 
the silkworms Ixjcaiist! of the great care that it deniiuukii- 
]'"!-om the year 1870 no attempts were made to introduce ili'' 
silkworm until 1905, when the Bureau of Science at Mmiil'i 
took up the matter. As a result there are now in the I'liiii]'- 
p in es two kinds of worms: (1) B'i)ii/'//.r iii-ri^ feeding upi in lln' 
leaves of cultivated mulberry and pi'ddiicing a cocoon \^lli'■ll 
is i-eele<l; (2) All(ta/>< rirlnil, Lbc Kv'i silkworm, whicli ^i^-^ 
on the leaves of tlio castiir jihuit found growing wild tlimi^'' 
out the I'll ilipp ill es, ami which produces uiireelahle coi"iii' 
from wliich spun silk is made. Expenments made with !!"■'''' 
two wonns warrant the statement that silk raising ci; i '"' 
carried on in the Philippines "under conditions as favi ii''''' 
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Is thii^t wIulIi ulit.uii 111 tlip bes-t '.ilk-|iio<.Iiicinfj countries nf 
llii wiiilil. .iiiil with tht added ailvaiiti^e that no Lbsea-ie hai 
i|H>Laied amoiift the inseLts heie or upon the tiees uitd f<ii 
fu'diiiff them." In countries sunouiiding tlie I'hihppines, 
sdkwiinii disea.s(s cause he.wy losses. Ii> law it is now foi- 
hlddi tomipoit sdk«onilM.y_'s, ol ,nioonsniiotlks( Islands. 
Ilu v|,n id ul (111 Silk jndus(i\ iiuisl laKi |dai. uiidu tin 

1 s, su[,i IMslnu ul ailthl.utus. MUM II1I\|HIUI1 • nl sl(l\nil\ 

iii,tlin<lsiiia\ usultiiidisiasis III M^,,d pliMs 111 III, I'hd 

l|,|.ims both til, s,hu,ds Uld pilMl> |"lsnllshn h.,<mi, 111. 

I.MstHl, and n \vnnld sm iii tliil lli. indusln his ilu id\ 

Umii lainiili<d Its iriimtli Itlllsl IHMssiiih 1m slim loi 

iiiiii\ \i us t(. loiiK a loiisiduahli iiiioniit id silk pioduiol 
iiillii l'liili[i[iiinsianbi usi d in tin In, .il iiiodiutioii ol tloths 
-11, li IS lusi (^iiiadi, tiom nm Mlk), stlkb, and pongees The 
1 nil, ,1 States fumiahes a lai^e niaiket fot both silk hbei aiid 
-ill I, \tili s, w> that the Philippines already h.ive an outlet fui 
"iiil>lnspi,>,lu,tiun 'ihcv also liaxi th. I«neiitoHi.i tiade, 
^^l| Has th, pioduit <d otliu ,onntiuspa\s a high dut\ 



Ksf^KNTiAi. Oils 
in- niimy yoam there hiv^ beuii lui cxp,)rt of ilaiigdlang oil 
I the PhiUpphien. I'p to a few years a<j;>> tliewe ishinds 
■ pnictieally the only source of the ,)il. and the high priei^n 
ived for the flowei-s made their prodiietiou extremely re- 
!■( alive. At the })reseiit tiiii,' strong eonipetition haH devel- 
I in .\buiritins ami M;«liigasear, so that the current price 
li.wei-s lias dropped from 40 to 50 ceiitavos to 7 eentii- 
; ler ldio.i It is impi-obable that the growhig of ilaiig-ilang 
'■\\;r give such retnrii.s as were fonnerly obtained. There 
-'■veral other Philippine plants which yield essential oils 
'eifuiiiery. The world's market is constantly demand- 
iii-'w perfutneH, and already MicheUa ckampaca is being 
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cultivated here with the hope that the liigh price of the 
oil obtained from this flower will make it a retiiuiierative 
minor export of the Philippines.^ 

The coffee plant was introduced into the Philippines by 
Spanish missionaries late in the eighteenth century, iiy 18^8 
considerable quantities were produced, especially in tlie high- 
lands of Batangas, L^una, and Cavite provinces. In 1884 
coffee exports exceeded P2,000,000 in value. In 1889 llie 
Philippine industry was practically wiped <iut by the attaiJis 
of the fungus Ifemileia vastatrix, and while it now flourishes 
in some localities, as for instance Benguet and Bukidnou, ami 
the production for the Islands as a whole is increasing slightly. 
it is improbable tliat coffee will soon be exported iu eommercnal 
quantities. The possibility that the pest will again bec(niH' 
active, and the sure returns from copra, sugar, aba^a, tobacco, 
and minor export crops, are against coffee. 



The production of cassava iuid sasjfo in the Philippines \\a> 
already been touched upon with respect to the plaee of tln'^i' 
plants ill the diet of Filipinos. As the souree of flour, tapi^"'". 
and alcohol, cassava is an important crop. The export of h'l'' 
ioca from the Phili[)pines is a possibility. Throughout tl"' 
Visayas, and particularly in the Agusan valley, the sago i';ilii' 
is found. In Borneo the starch from this palm is foinu'il 
into pellets known as sago and exported in large quanli'i''!*- 
Extensive swamp lands suitable for sago palms exist ii' dii' 
Visayas and Mindanao, Among other plants which yield ■ "i"' 
mereial starches, and which grow well in the Philippin' - '^ 
the arrowroot. 
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OlLK 
The coconut is the principal oil seed produced in the Philip- 
pines. Several other oil seeds grow here, however, and are 
worthy of more cai'eful attention for export. Among these 
iire (1) the peanut, which is produced throughout the Islands 
t'lir local consumption and for forage; (2) nesame, which is 
frrovvn here and there in small quantities for local use ; (3) the 
I'listor-oil bean, inferior varieties of which are found in all parts 
"f the Islands; and (4) the caiidlenut, which is gathered in 
uiiiumerdal quantities in a few distriotM only. 

EHTA[!l-ISHKn NlCW ( 1 IS 

'I'his enumeration does not includt all present oi pf-sible 
vsymrt crops of tlie Pliilippiues. Other export (.roj s m tl e 
IkUuhIb may result from the effort of large enteipiibes backed 
hy either local or foreign capital. PiLsent methods used m 
till' production of the four export eiops of the Philippines and 
'111' iiiiire important of the minor exports \~i not wirr-jnt the 
iiilHwliKtion of new plants among 1 ilipuit cultivators In the 
'Mm and well-settled portions of the Philippines mort (nu 
Ix iliine ui organizing the establisi 1 1 nilustms <n i hiiiei 
I'lsis ^nd improving the crops alrculj growi tl m b^ mtu 
iliii iiig new crops. 
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LOI'ATIO.N AKJ) (UlAliACTKK tlF ACJUCCLTU KE 

Thi; Sun. 

Tho rorks (if tlio riiili|.pin(;s -.uv I'liii^lij (if v(.].-iini<^ orifrin, 
and iiiihIl of tlio i^oil lia.s l)et!ii ilerivcd frmn tlieir disijitegni- 
ticiii. Tin.: I'l'siill. is, ill iiiiiNt eawcH, a heavy red snil, exeeeil- 
iiiffly IVi-tilf oil iic-ciiiiiit of tlio iiiiiici'dls wliicli it piiiitiiiiiK. Il 
in iiiiii'li like fill' Miilw ni' Ihe Hawaiian Islands, wliicli uImii an 
of volcaidc^ oiiii'in, and is well adapted to tlie growtli of snj;iir, 
abaca, nilihcr, mid tlie likp. l-arge ai'eas nf the Philipi>iin'' 
ait! covered with limestone, most of which is derived frtmi 
coral,' Residual soils of limestone formation are not very Ici- 
tile, fiinee the solnhle part lias been carried off by strcaais. 
and only the iiiBohible clay remains. However, the trans- 
ported limestone soils, such as those fonnd in the valleys uml 
along the coastal plains near mountains covered with hini- 
stone, arc exceptionally fertile. For instance, in Cebn ihi' 
hillsides are not very fertile, while some of the best agricii lni- 
ral land in Ihc [sltiiids is fcauul in the coves. Another fcriilc 
soil in Uic IMjili|ipiiiis is (hat ri'siilt.ing from ihe disintegraiinii 
of the saiidsloiir. Of llic liuns[iorteiLl soils two are excepli"ii' 
ally iiiiiiorliud: (I) llic ihivial soils found in the vallf.v.s 
whifli im; wvy lii-li lnuli because of their chemical comi'i;''' 
tion and of tlicir liiicly .livided and loose state; (2) alie;'V,v. 
thick. irrayisli-l>luL' soil largely dciivcd from rocks of vok nic 
origin, which is one .,f the best soils fnr rir,^ gvouiiig an I i^ 
found at the base of many mountains. 
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The average yearly rainfall in %he Philippines is 2200 mil- 
limeters C88 inflie&), aiul all sections have an annual ramfal! 
of at least 900 nullmieters (36 luchen) Howevei, some nt 
the regions winch lm\e the lufjhest annual iftinfall receive it 
(luiing (jnl> SIX month'f of tlie jeai In the chaptei on i»p 
it has been shown that the long tlij season winch occnrh m 
wedtern and cential l^nzon, unci on the western coabt of cti 
tain other islands, is an important faetoi m Imiiting thi 
amount of iice giowu to one crop liecause of the continii 
ouh lainfall on the eastern coastb of the Philippine'*, two ami 
even three tiops ot rite tan be giown there. Not only •lu 
tlieie fewer quukly matuimg crops ui regions subject to a 
<by season, but without iiiigatioii it is impossible m these n 
gions to grow plants which take a year oi moie to matun 
Abaca, rubber, and such long-matunng crops aie thm Idu 
confined to those localities having a fairly continuous niinl'iiH 
throughout the year, 

ItegioiiK subject to heavy wiiida ai'e not favorable tu iln' 
growtii of many, plants. In the Philippines tlie best regi^nis 
for abaca are those seldom or never visited by typhoons. I'.n- 
cept in small, well-prot«cte(l valleys, rubber does not gi^"' 
well in Luzon and neighboring islands, because of the desfviu- 
tion wrought by typhoons. (Certain roots have become (lie 
chief crops in the Batan Islands on account of the typhi "His 
to which those islands are subjected. 

The effect of temperature on ^rienlture is very impoiti'ii- 
since for most products there are eertiiin limite of teniperii' liii' 
within which their growth is confined. Only a few ^ri'i'l- 
tural priwlucts such as corn and tobacco have a wide raii^ ■ '" 
growth in both temperate and tropical regions. A few n'l"'' 
products of the temperate zone will grow in the tropii's l^m 
do not thrive there. Thus the white potato will grow n' ""' 
Philip[)ines, but doeH not do well. Variation in temper, n'''' 
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due to latitude is not great enough within the Philippines to 
cniiite zones of agi'icultiire. Mangosteeiis are a strictly equa- 
toiia! fiMiit, and even in the Pliilippinea are found only in 
Siilii, Mimlanao, and the aouthenimost pai't of theVisayan 
IsUuuIk; but other products may be gi'oivii on the lowlunila 
from Cagayaji to Siilu. However, valuations m temperatni'e 
due to differences in altitude greatly affect plant life here. 
Ill the lower levels are found swamp, and tropical forests, the 
I'lMiDiiut, bamboo, rice, sugar, and otlier lowlajid growtlu At 
slii;litly higher elevations coffee and citi'ous fruits thiive 
\Kvt. Above 1000 meters (3000 feet) the tropical forest of 
111)! Philippines gives way to pme, and it is in this ivgion 
tliiit many fruits and vegetables chaiiicteristic of the teniper- 
Htc aJid subtropical regions can be gr()wn. Only a few high 
[waks of the Islands are covered with typicallj temperate-zone 
jfi'owtlis such as the forests of scrub oak. 



'I'ltANMl-OllTATION FACll.lTIi'IS 

Witli people who live in ivs primitive a state as the 
Ni'firitoH, or even the SubiinuiiH and mountain peoples, trans- 
pi'itation facilities have little effect on the location of agricul- 
tiitii) activities. Tlic same may be said of families and groups 
"iiiiiiig more atlvanced peoples who, through their own efforts, 
"hi.iiu from agriculture all the products necessary for their ex- 
i^l'iicc. However, as soon as the commereial idea is applied 
'" I'^'ficultui-e, and cmps are grown for exchange, trajisporta- 
'"■' liccomes an unportant problem. ]n the Philippines the re- 
:-'' ■> lnjHt suited to the cultivation of export crops ai'e those 
'''' ''^ tho coasts of the Islands or those connected witli the 
'" t^ by water transportation. With the atlvent of wheeled 
•!■■■■ ^t)oi-tation, plains and valleys have become important, since 
'"'' '?< and railroads are constructed rather cheaply over them. 

■ ' general, then, it may be stated that the location and tlie 
*'' 'fter of agricultural activities is iiiflucmied (t) by the 
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fertility and composition of tlie soil ; (2) by the amount am! 
distribution of tlie rainfall ; (3) by the temperature ; (4) by 
the intensity of the winds; (5) by the natural transportiition 



Tlie results of these iiiHuences on agrieultui-e in the IMiiliii- 
phies are very notiL-eable, Along the coasts of nearly all lln- 
Isliuids are found plains of gi'eater or leas extent, most «i 
wliit'h have a fairlj- uniform surfai.'e and slojie gradually i"- 
wartl the sea. Coastal plains ai-e neai'ly always fertile, siim' 
they are covered with sedniieiitary or vitli'anie deposits. Mnii- 
over, transportation is usually easy Ixith by land and waliT. 
On the other hand, harbors bordeiing on coastal plains luv 
apt to be few and ])oor. Most c(»aatal plains \Vere fonned by 
the elevation of land masses, but most liarboi* have resnltci! 
from erosion and the sinking of land rather tlian its uplil't. 
The most impoi-tant coastal plains hi the Plulippnies are tli'isc; 
of the Ilocos provinces, Zanibalea, Mindoro Island, Antlniu' 
I'rovniee, and Negros Island. However, practically all isliimls 
possess coastal plains of greater or less size, and even thusi' 
found on the lai'ger lakes, sueli as Laguna de Bay, arv "I 
importance. Because of their agricultural and tranaportiiliiin 
atlvanti^jes, and beeause fishing can be earned on along I'l^n' 
shores, the coastal plains of the Philippines are well po[)iil:'ii'l 
in com[>arison with the interior sections. 

Another type of Philippine agricultural region of grea( li'i- 
tility is the plain formed thi-ough the uplift of these Isliimi'^' 

J When agriculture becomes capitalistic, that in, wlieii agriculture isrii ■ i n'^i 
on by iiiilividnalK ami cjuipaniea on a lai^e scale requiriug iiioi* tli;i ''"' 
labor of tlie owner and liiw family, two other considerationa determii' '''' 
■location and oliarai^ter of afjricultural activities — (6) the amount nt i''"' 
available, and (7) the number of worlt animals and implements availali' ;'"'' 
the amount of machinery existing or which can be acquired. The 1;^ I-''' 
Bufflcient labor has greatly influenced agriculture in Mindanao and '1"' 
sparsely populated portions of the Philippines. The lack of work an '"■"''■ 
of large agricultural machinery, and of modern sugar mills has retard i '"'' 
growth of the sugar induKtry in Negros and other sugar regions. 
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Anothei t\ pe of fertile Philippine i^rieultural region is the 
whUnd, good examples of which are found in southwestern 
and louthedstem Luzon. The soil is usually derived from dis- 
volcami, matter, and its fertility and the fact that 
ell drained make it most suitable for such plants as 
the atta«a and the coconut. These regions are sufficiently ele- 
vated f oi the grow th of coffee and other highland crops. The 
great drawbatk to these regions is the difficulty with which 
their pioducts are transported to the coasts, but this is now 
l)eing overcome by the building of railroads.' 

Of plateaus, Benguet and the Eukidnon plateaus are the 
most important in the Philippines. Were it not for transpor- 
tation difficulties, the Bukidnon plateau would undoubtedly 
be a very rich region. The amount of arable land in Benguet 
is limited, but the transportation system now being developed 
will bring it in close connection with Manila and afford it an 
outlet for its products. 

Plateaus occupy a peculiai' position in tlie tropics in that 
temperite zone and subtropical crops can be grown on them. 
Both these plateaus, for instance, have furnished coffee to the 
lowland's for many years ; Benguet will undoubtedly supply 
the Manila market with such temperate-zone products as 
bemeis and flowers. 

A few of the hills and low mountains of the Philippines 
suppoit a considerable population, as, for instance, those of 
r Cebu (the most densely populated of the large islands of the 
Philippineb ), where thousands of people eke out an existence 
Jfrom the shallow limestone soil. The terraces of the mountains 
of northern Luz qn have already been described. In other moun- 
stain regions agriculture takes the form of the kaingin system — 
iCleanng'. in the forest such as those of the Subanuns. 

Tills difticulty of transportation retarded the development of the higli- 
i re^onH ot the Pliilippiiiea and resulted in land remaining miclaimed. 
the result of recent settlement, land is now owned in small parcels, 
ice these highland regions in the Philippines are usually very democratic 
that nearly all persons are landholders and wealth is fairly evenly dis- 
tihuled. Many of them bid fair to develop into wealthy ci 
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another destructive eruption which killed hundreds of per. 
sons on the western side of Taal, covered the surrounding 
country with mud to a depth of from one to three feet, and 
destroyed or damaged the vegetation over a large area. The 
earthquake wave which the eruption caused was also destnic- 
tive around the shores of the lake.i In 1897 the lava flow' 
from the Mayon volcano destroyed plantations and towns on 
its sides and base. The rapidity with which volcanic ejecta 
decomposes and the richness of the soil thus formed often 
compensate for the damage wrought to agricultural land and 
to property in general. 

The effects of calamities do not last long in the Pliilip. 
pines, for hoth the soil and the people show remarkable recu- 
perative powers. Secondary effects may, however, persist for 
some time. For instance, the typhoons which swept Samar 
in 1908 so reduced the crops that the people were forced 
to look to some other means of living than agriculture. The 
large weaving industry of Basey, Samar, is one indirect result 
of these typhoons. The number of mats woven on Romblon 
Island has been much greater because of the decrease in tlie 
yield of coconuts ciLused by the typhoon which swept that 
island ui 1908. 

Dky Seasons, Droughts, and Irrigation 
Droughts have not been discussed with other calamities, 
since, unlike them, their effects can be lai^ely overcome. The 
regular annual period of drought, or dry season, which occurs 
for almost six months in central Luzon and the western parts 
of certam other islands, and for two or three months in parts 
of the Visayas, has aheady been discussed with respect to its 
influence on the number and character of the crops grown ami 
on seasons of i^cultural activity. Extraordinary droughts, 
however, also occur in the Philippines. Sometimes they afEeet 

' See "TheEruptioi 
= See " La Eruptioi 
Manila, 18138. 
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IJlCVKLOFMEiNT IN ACRHIULTUKE 

. The puqjose of tliis ciiapter is to study the FilipinoK \\itli 
respect to their advance in agriculture, and to eoiiipiird tlicir 
aehieveinents with those of other peoples. 

Advances made in agricultiuxs by primitive peopU^s -mv Hic 
result of cuvironmeut, necessity, chance, and observation, ml lifi' 
than of knowledge. Even among civilized peoples who under- 
stand the use of the plow autl other advanced agricultural iw- 
plements, wlio practice crop rotation, fertilization of the snil, 
and selection of seed, development in agriculture has hci'n 
uioi-e the result of environment, necessity, and observatii'it. 
than of science. For histaiice, people of the United States Iwm' 
developed maehinery for agricultural puiposes because tli<'ir 
pi-oblem has been to cultivate lai^e areiw with little liili'H'. 
On the other hand, the people of many parts of Europi; .'H'l 
Asia obtain greater yields per hectare, since they undcrKt.nnl 
more thocouglily the principles of intensive cultivation ul il"' 
soil. Their problem lias been to obtain the greatest possilili' 
yield from tlieii' soil in onler to feed the large numbi" "^ 
persons living on it. 

Cai-amitikh 

Tlie natural fon-es whk'li biuig sibont most cahmiitic ^n'' 
usually too great for mail to control, but he cau pri 'i'"' 
himself for them so as to recover quickly from their etl •■^•^ 
Struggle with advei-se conditions of nature ban develop' I "' 
many peoples a vigor and resourcefulness which foi ■ i^ ■' 
valuable national asset. 
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Floods and liijjli winds ai'e the most (joiiiiiion Philippine 
i-aliiiiiities. Heavy rainfall at the lieadwatere of river valleys, 
siii'h as the Cagayau, caiise the streams to rise, sometimes far 
■d\«ivii their banks, Typhoon waves occur occasionally, sonie- 
liiiii^s traveluig for a oonsiderable distanoe inland and causing 
llic watei' of the rivers to back up and overflow the land. The 
ilitLiiiige done by floods usually takes the foi'in of the drown- 
ing,' itfstjuiding crops, the destruction ot" i^'rieultural lands by 
i'li;iTi<jra ill the river channols, injury to houses and agriuul- 
iiii'iil inipleiiienta, and the disowning of animals. Salt water 
lliniwii on, or backed onto, the fields by typhoon waves is 
mIsii <lestructive to crops and to soi!. Hivor fluods, however, 
•■»■•' iisiiidly benollcial in tho imkI. 'I'hr niioH;d mvitHuw of |h,^ 
i\y-,\ym Itiver yearly enricht-s the soil of iW- llondnl iora, 
;iii'l the amount of alluvial matter dep()sited iiy extraordinary 
lliiiids often more than eumpeiisates for the damage they do. 
Till' daniiige of floods to crops may be prevented to a certain 
'Mi'iit by so plantiii|f that the harvest will t'lioie bcl'oj'e ur 
■'i\';- the floods usually occur. 

Typhcons bring with tlieio high wijids. lii lli,^ ourlhcro 
I'ioi iif LiiKon thcsu are annual occurrences, and loc [novidi^d 
'"!■ ill the cliaractcr of the crops grown. In ihi' (I'lUvul ;omI 
■^"iiiiicvLi parts of the I'bilippines they are unosuiii nrrur- 
iH'iiics, and their visitations are indeed calamities. (.'<»conuts 
■""I :il)aea are the crops to which high winda are partieulai'ly 
"ijii' ions, and the eft'eeta of one storm may be felt for a long 
I'l'inid ,)f years. For instance, the typhoon of 1908 affected 
""■ 'ield of copra in Komblon for more than five years. 

'■ uptions of volcanoes affect only a small area, but the 
'"■^' 'ictioii within this area is iisiuilly great. The volcanoes 
"' iviui and Taal are the oidy ones which have done any 
""" icrable damage in the Philipphies within historic times. 
" ' ■'■!, from May to December, Taal volcano empted, and 
'' ''' '■' extent of cultivated land was destroyed by showers 
" 'I's and mud, and by immense rainfall.' In 1911 occurred 
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swarms of caterpillars. In a wild state, however, insects do not 
multiply at this rapid rate because of the checks imposed by 
climate, lack of food, and enemies. Heavy rains, wind, storms, 
. and cool weather do much to hold insects in check. In regions 
where certain vegetation dies down for part of the year, aw, for 
instance, during the dry season in parts of the Philippines, 
food is lacking for many insects. Enemies of pests include 
parasites, the predatory insects, birds, bats, and the like. As 
soon as an insect becomes abundant these enemies attack it 
and reduce its numbers. Fungoid and bacterial diseases also 
kill insects, as they do men and domestic animals. 

These natural cheeks tend to prevent a large ratio of in- 
crease, and if they were not sometimes suspended temporal 
rily, the relative numbers of all insects would remain constant. 
And tliis is usually the case, except where man artlfieially 
changes conditions of life in one or more of the following 
ways : (1) by introducing new insect or animal life ; (2) by 
modifying the climate through the destruction of forests or 
the construction of large artificial water bodies; (3) by de- 
stroying insectivorous birds ; (4) finally, and most important, 
by altering plant life through agriculture or forestry. For 
instance, breeding places for locusts have Ijieen greatly ex- 
tended through the destruction of forests and the growth of 
cogon grass. 

Nearly all the insect enemies of Philippine crops are kept 
in check by natural causes. One of the most important ene- 
mies of insects are flies which lay their eggs in the laivie 
of the pests. On hatching out, the larvte of the flies destroy 
those of the pest. Many pests in the Phihppines, such as the 
rice caterpillar, are thus controlled by files. There are ex- 
traordinary outbreaks of the spread of this caterpillar wlien 
certain climatic conditions are favorable. However, the larva 
of the flies seem to increase m a hke proportion, and thus no 
outbreak of this caterpillar appears two yeare in succession.' 

1 It is liut natural that man should act on this knowledge of the destruc- 
tion of insects by their enemies, and attempt to discover and Introduce forms 
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nily a veiy Miiali aiea, Imt at long ititenals the entire Arehi- 
[digo IS subject to iiiiyeaj,()iwble (lrr>ny]it>< I'inl>Tbij tlie 
iKiHt serious of tlieHc ouuired iit eight months ot the heaxon 
l'lU-1912 III Fnne, Iiih ajiil August, minieious typhoons, 
Ijtingmg copious raaiis, mflneiKwl tlie Philippines .uid pliuit- 
iiK (onilitions wei-B exitelluit Jii the uitiLAl months ftr the 
L, ,rtj) — f)itober Novemlm ind DetLiiibtr — thLiewa-saii 
ihiust totil ktk ot mil thioughont the Ishmds and their 
M iiut> I IhiN (aitsed i luge redmtiou m th( in i'n[). 
( tn root Clops, coionuts, abica. and jri f i(t ihi st ill tups 
"' it mjiued by the long peuod ot di^ \vt ith i 

If(\tiaonlinaij diouglits happen at pi uitm^r turn tbev uku- 
ilH lesult ouh m de]a> and a late held nop If a held crop 
Ills already been phiited, drought mA> usult ni itb destrnc- 
li'iii or m a ledui ed yield 1 he > leld of long niatuim^ ci ops, 
Ml li ds MMOiiuts uid abiti, is alwa3s iffctteil by contmued 
Im weather, and abati may even be destroyed b^ drought 
r long duration 

I lie effect of diouglit can be leduced by conserving the 
lii'isture lu the giound I he metliud of 11 < omijlishmg tills 
i-- ' died diy fanning It lias been highly developed in the 
' iiiiid Stites on the di> plains of the Northwest ( ei-tain 
' 'lis there ha\e only a small annual rainfall and this 
" Ills duimg a\erj ehoit peiiod ^Vllen the lams au over, 
''" lops aie planted Ihen thej aie fiequentl) <.ulti\at«d 
" shUlow mannei so that a layer ot dust forms over the 
'' i held Ihis dust mulch prevtiith the escape ot niois- 
" ' '1 >m the giound by evaporation and consei\es it foi the 
I the plants By tins system of dust mulches it is prob- 
' ' ihat ceitam field ciops, such as millets and loin, tould 
|"»n m the Phihppmei duimg tin oidmar^ penod of 
i> season, and that the \ield of hmg matnung crops 
'""' w increased. However, clust mulching is of utmost im- 
I'"" ■■"■a in keeping alive long-maturing plants during p 



■■ "The Extraordinary Dronslit in the Philippines, October, 1911, tr 
■■'12," Weather Bureau, Manila. 
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of extraordinary drought. During the exti-aortlinary droujrlil. nl' 
1911-1912, for example, coconut groves which were cultivalcil 
so as to produce a cUist mulch were httle affected in their yiekl, 
while uncultivated groves ilecreaKcd 60 per cent in tlie pin- 
duction of nuts. In Davao the ciwe is reported of ahaca Ktiilks 
on an uncultivated plantation fidhug overfroui hick of mnistuiv, 
while on a neighhoring plantation the Htalks wei'c kept iili\i' 
by shallow cultivatiun wliich coiiNerved tlie niointun: in llu' 
ground. Tlie yield of tlie latter plantation was iiiterriiplcil 
only six montlis, while no strippiiig could he done on lIu' 
former plantation for over two yeara. The cost of eultiviitioii 
necessary to produce and maintain the soil miiloh is so lillli' 
that this meth(Kl is extremely practicable. 

Soil mnlch merely reduces the damage ilni]e liy iliiiiiL,'lif. 
The effect of long peiiods of dry weather can be wholly ii\ ii- 
come only through irrigation E\en among as primitive' 
peoples as tiie Bontoka and the Ifugaos, wt find the value nl 
irrigation understood ajid the moic '■imple metliods of acriui)- 
plishing it practiced. Irrigation foi tlie production of •■r«\'>' 
antedates tlie Christian era by thonsuids! of years, bt -iH 
parts of the world are found remnants of u-iigation work.s, r^i>iii'' 
of them of immense size. To-day tliere are a(:tnally reginn^ '" 
which water Ls still cari-ied to the fields by hnman beings. y\"»} 
devices, worked by human or animal power or by nvercmi' i""- 
are used to raise water ami spresul it over the fields. < )i-i-i>-i"ii- 

ally the topogiuphy of the land to be iriigated and the pn 'i 

of the streams is sucli that water can be diverted from i *"" 
by dams. Small ai-eas can be irrigattMl by means ol i '"'' 
pumps. In certain part^ of the worlil the geohigical forn.i'i"" 
is such that good resultK are i>btained from artesiaJi wfl t- '"" 
these are often utilized over a considerable area. 

None of these methods, however, supplies a sufficient iu'""'" 
of water to be of gi'eat value, and with the exception i^' 'i''" 

sian wells all of them depend more or less directly upoi. ' ' 

fall. Throughout the world reservoirs and irrigation s^ ■'"'" 
are now being built so ;is to insure a constant water >" '["■' 
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(iiid to bring into cultivation land wliicit otlienvise conkl not 
h- uMed. Great reservoirs ai-e built autl in tliese water is im- 
l>oini(le(l antl conserved during tlie season of rainfall or flood, 
111 lie conducted to tlie fields below wlien needed. Such irriga^ 
liiiLi scliemeK arc found througlumt the world and most of them 
iiiT immense iirojeotN. Sonietinics tliry are built by private cap- 
il;il. l>ut their great si/e and the nninlici- of iiiteivsi.s iiivolv.'d 
iil'li'h iH'(-eMnitiite their i'uiiHt.i'Ucti<in by ihe gnvi-riNncnL 

111 huliiitiiere ate 1 K.llDd.OllO ln'clare^^ nii(k'r im^r-iti^m. Of 
liii'se 7,^yO,niH) hrclaivs aiv ini-aird liy guveDitneiiL "(.riis.i 
Eyvjit hasahuiil i,"".(Hi,(ilin linlaivs iindiT imgati.ui. and tliis 
iiira suppoi-ts a ]i<i|)ulatii)n of ;:},(JUO,OUU in adililion tn the 
|iii>iiient of iin inniieiise interest on the natiniiid di'bl. ('Li|)e 
I'viiviiice, South Africa, iw wanting enough water lu Kiipply 
liver 1,000,000 heutarea of land. Tliere arc systenis, however, 
''Ul'l'lying water to almut 200,000 hectares.* Australia supplies 
ii'i'iijatiiig systems with water from artesian wells. The aiuuial 
yii'lil from these wells in the MuiTayKiver basin alone amounts 
I'i'iviT 750,000,000 cubic metttrs. These, with the other water 
•■ii|'|ilii'sof that country, ai'c under a stiict goveniiuent control.^ 

liiipinos have several primitive forms of irrigation. In a 
11'" jikces human ti'cutlmills, such as arc found throughout the 
l'"i^i . are seen. In parts of the Philippines sweeps worked by 
'"ii'iau power raise pails of water ajid I'liipty them into irri- 
',';ii' III ditches, t'aiubaos are often einjiloyi'd to run water 
Hill.. In. which are also sometimes opcialed by the force of 
"" Mrrciit. Temporary dams are often hnilt to divert water 
'" I'ivci's. I'luiips are being employed to a small extent, 

' Ilie Central Plain of Lu/on artesian wells are being 

"" I" irrigate small tiTiets.^ It is estimated that permanent 

'Ihh 1(ukU)ii Bui-lik'y'H " IiTisivtioii Workw of Iiiiiia.'' 
■ 'il<:iia of tlie Imperial Imttitute, June, 1012. 
^ '^i-^UKif Reviews, XXXIV, 020. 
^ iii'se were originally sunk l)y the government to get a supply of potable 
j " 'an water. They are iiowfoimiJ thronghout the Philippines, but tEie 
■■ -iiIlK ai'p ohtaineii in thi^ (^i^ntral I'laiii of Luzon wliere the i.'eiilujrical 
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systems of irrigation in the Islands serve about 50,000 Iipc- 
tares of land. These usnallj' consist of pennanent dams fur 
diverting rivers, and of ditclies for leading water to the fielilfi. 
In a few places there are reservoirs. 

Irrigation in the Philippines is of the most importance U\ 
rice, and has already been discnssed in the chapter dealiiij,' 
with that cereal. Irrigation of sugar eajie and other crops will 
generally be profitable. In regions snbjeet to a dry seaHon, 
iiTigatioii will ixisult in the gj'owing of moi'e than one crop ni 
rice or other cereal during the year, and will pemiit the iiitrn- 
duction of long-maturing crops such as abaca. In all regions 
whether subject to a regnlar dry season or to an even dislii- 
bution of rain throughout the year, irrigation will give gi-eatm' 
stability to agi-iculture in making erops independent of rauifall. 

Small irrigation systems may be Ijuilt by the owners of liu'gi' 
haciendas, Conibinatious of local capital may be sufticieiit 
to undertake the constmetion and maintenance of sysli'in^ 
sucli at* are found in llocns Noitt;, northern Tarlac ami I'n""' 
and Marindnque. However, ahiiost all imgation jirojccls iiiii>i 
result from the initiative of the government. 

The deciding (question in India in detennining what sec- 
tions should first receive the aid of the government in tlif 
foi-m of irrigation works has been, Will it pay? Respon^ii'k 
officials in the I'hilippines have to consider the aniouiil nl 
land to be benefited and the cost per hectare, the attiiin"' 
of tlie landowners towanl the project, their ability to vrpiv 
to the government the initial cost plus the running expi'n^i'^' 
and the location of the project with respect to other pnijci'i'' 
of a similar sort. It is i-ecognixed that government v- ml'' 
slionld be distributed tliroiighout the Islands. Tins n i~'' 
irrigation law pixivides for the collection of water rent am' !"i'" 
ahig expenses of the plant in tlie form of taxes, the -1''' 
rent fonning a fund for the repayment of the original i'^'- 
By spreading this repayment tax over a term of yeai die 
fanner is not seriously incommoded, since the total ad< ■'^"" 
to his taxes is, in iinrinal years, but a small part '■ ''" 
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mklitioiial iiicorae received from a more abundant crop. Con- 
trary to the eusfcom in many countries, notably India, tlie 
jfovemment expects no direct reveune from the irrigation 
systems it buildH. The fuiida expended are reganled as the 
money of tbe pet>ple devoted t.i) tlie pnr[)fkse of hicreaaing the 
economic prosperity of the (-<nnitr\ . 

(Jiiided lai^ely liy these coiisiihTatiniis. tin' nHicial.H in charge 
iif tbe inigation work are carefully stnilyiiig every iidiabited 
sci'tioii of tlie Islanda where the water supply and general 
lujKigraphy give promise of conditions suitable for land irri- 
L^iition. Thus project« in (-agayan and the lloeos provhices 
iiri' considered along with those of central itii<l southern Luzon, 
riiiuiy, and l>eyte; even central MindiiHiin, especially the C'ota- 
Imti) liivcr valley, ha.s received a preliiuiiHU-y cxaniiniition. In 
lliis* way irrigable laud iiinouutinsj to al)ont 4lS.">.0ili> hectares * 
lias l)een located. 

Tlie work is one naturally attuniled with jnaLiy <liflicnlties 
iiiul disappointments, 'i'he land contours must Ih! accurately 
iliu^niiiiied, a task wbiidi involves weeks and rauiitbs of labor, 
•>^\<-n ill the depth of the jungle. The rivers and streams of 
I'll' cejrion must be carefully examhied and both the miximum 
■'ii'i iiiinimnm flow of water definitely nit allied In tlie t\ 
I'liiKiu belt this is extremely important l)t( luse wlule mone> 
iiiii-'t not lie wasted in excessively strong woiks, all Lonstru* 
li'"! must be strong enough to withstantl the greatest p')s 
■'^il'!- strain, even though the rainfall whuh < \us s tin stnm 
"I'l' not come for a period of many yeais II it Hit. 
'■"I- iiosition of tlie earth strata lieneath tht I is u I mini 
'■'" '"^ must be carefully determined by test w t ils 1 Ik sti it i 
"" 1"! of a sort to uphold the weight ot tbe dam an 1 nt ini 
"" "■ surface the body of water. This is of the utm st ui 
1"" in'e, since a very expensive system tonld be rendtud 
■'''- 'Uely useless by excessive water seepage and the com 
I''' collapse of a dam may be brought about b> the flow of 
111" fgronnd waters. 

' Philippine Agricultural Review^ \'i<\. v, Sd. I, p. 17H, 
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The irrigation system on tiie friar lands of Oavite funiiNlicK 
an example of a successful project. This sj'tteni contiiiiis 
135 miles of ditches, 117 dams, and 12 5 mileb of tunuds. 
These convey water tj> 21,000 hectares, which produce jenil\ 
about 1,000,000 cavans of rice. The product pei hectare .i\ 1 1 
ages from two to four times ^ that of the nnninigated l.uids u\ 
the immediate vicinity. One important project is now (I'llJ) 
under construction. The San Miguel, Tarlac, project will smi 
4000 hectares at an expense of P271 per hettaie Ihe ^ ml i 
Barbara project in Iloilo Province will sene 4000 her tans il 
an estimated total cost of Pl90 per heetaie, and is piopusii! 
for constnietion as s{>oii as legal requirements liave betn tint 
A large number of smaller projects have been exAmincd iihI 
their eondtruction will beghi as soon as ronditinnh [hihhi 
These projects include nearly every jiroviiue m the Isl.iiids 

Unfortunately the natural ditjiculties ait not tlie on]\ I'iii 
with which tlie engineers have to contend In some i i^'' 
a system lias been surveyed and found feasible, only ti t* 
laid aside because of the opposition of the farmei>< nlmni i 
was intended to benefit. Various reasons aip given foi tli- 
opposition, but it seems to be based on a fear of the \< d' 
tax payments, and is, m pai-t, the result of pa^t diftmiHii- 
over the payment of land taxes. This opposition urn '"i"' 
be met by showing the benefits of completed sj stems, iiiil n 
will undoubtedly die out as new systems aie put into o| h i 
tion in different sections. Any successful sjstunuiidci '•''^ 
cnimcnt I'ontrol must Ik administered in a mtinupi dlwil til> 
fair and just, liotli sis it'gards tjje collection of dues ain oi 
distribution of the water. Only in this wa> l<ui the sii| mi 
tenilcnt win luid retain tlm ciintidence and good wil! •'■ ''" 
fanners with whom he has to deal. 

Tilt' installation of in-igation systems in the I'hilippiin' i'^"' 

greatest importance to the inhabitants. Iri'igation will ini '"•'"'' 

the footl supply by inci'easing the number of crops and wil ,'i^*' 

stability to agi'icultui-e by insuring the pi'oduction of full* "l'~* 

1 iliiJiiUi Tillies, May If), 11)12. 
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I'EHTS 

All crops are more or less subject to attack by pests. Rome 
|iests liave little ill effect on the vitality of plajits and the 
umount o£ yield. Others are very destnictive. 

It is seldom that pests eaii be absolutely extenniiiated, but 
iiirtst of tliem can be held in check or the effects of their rav- 
tiges lessened. A few of the methods used in connection with 
different pests may be mentioned. 

1. 'I'lie most obvious methods, and those used by primitive 
iiiiil civilized people alike, are the mechanical pi-otections, such 
iis scarecrows for birtls and fences for pigs. In some regions 
IkukIs of tar or other substaiices are applied to the trunks of 
Ivi'ps to prevent worms and inscc^ts from crawling up into the 
iDliage. 

li. Many pests can hv, killed by band oi' by meclianical means, 
l''iir instance, locusts are driven into ditches and there exter- 
Miiiiated; rate and other animals are canght in traps j tobacco 
wtinns are picked from tlie plants. 

' ttlier methods employed in the extennination of pests are 
llii' results of scientiiie investigation and close study. 

■!. Poisons and insecticides ai'e nsed throughovit the world. 

1. By carefnl study the breeding places of pests can be 

(h-r'Dvered, and this knowledge offers an excellent metIio<l of 

'I'^ili'ol. The destruction of rubbish and deatl trees protects 

'" (iinit groves from tlie rhinoceros and other Iwetles. 

'■ Sinnetiines certain forms of life destnictive to pests arc 
'" 'id. The increase of any insect would Iks very lai-go if the 

id restraints were removed. For instance, a single fenrAle 

"' ""' i>\' tlie i;ounnonest moths lays over five bundi-ed eggs 
''■ "i; its life. Of these, two Imndred can be reai'ed to moths 
'•'■ '-r aitiJicial conditions; these produce fifty tliousand ej^s. 

' Mcse again twenty thousand moths reach maturity and pro- 
''" ■ live million eggs. This is the rate of increase of insects 
" "^ in captivity, and shows that the increase of one moth 
" ' I'oe generations is equivalent to ten large and devastating 
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6. Often one variety of a plant, more liardy and better able 
to withstand the attacks of peats, can be substituted for other 
varieties. For instance, the coffee industry of the Orient (in- 
cluding the PMlippines) was practically destroyed by blight 
which cannot be controlled below a certain altitude. Arabian 
coffee is most susceptible to this disease. On the other hand, 
other species of coffee, such as the Liberian, are more or less 
resistant to tlie blight Hence snch varieties and tlieii' ]iy- 
brids are frequently planted instead of the Arabian. 

7. Lessening the effect of pests by changing the season of 
planting is sometimes resoi-ted to. An excellent example of 
this is afforded by tlie history of the cotton-boU weevil. This 
insect was introduced into the United States from Mexico and 
has spread over half the total cotton region of the coun- 
try. Although much attention has been given to its control 
or destruction, no parasite or other natural enemy has been 
discovered. It cannot be poisoned, and mechanical means of 
killing it have failed, A study of its life history, however, 
brought out the fact that weevils, were compai'atively few in 
number immediately after winter, but multiplied rapidly dur- 
ing the warm weather. It had been the custom in Texas to 

of life that will be destructive to pests. Tlie moat adTaneed agricultoial 

eountries have spent much money and labor in searching for auoli checks, 

but so far there has been an almost complete record of failure. The scale 

which attacked the orange groves in California was destroyed by a ladybug 

introduced from Australia, but this is an exceptional case, since the scale in 

question was also introduced from Australia. By inoculating rats with vims 

an epidemic disease destructive to them is caused. Much money and labor 

have been spent in searching for a fungus which will exterminate locusts. 

, The danger of introducing animal or vegetable life which will in turn be- 

, come destructive to agriculture must be recognized. For instance, ferrets 

;. buve been Introduced to kill ofi rata, but are themselves very destructive to 

, poultry. The gypsy moth was introduced into tlie Kevr England States in 

'. connection with scientific study, and lias already proved exceedingly de- 

J etroetive to the foliage of trees. Millions of dollars have been spent In at- 

j^; tempts to eliminate this pest, and it is only with great difBculty kept in 

*_ control. Rabbits were introduced in Australia for sport, but they multi- 

§ plied so rapidly that they beca,me one of the greatest sources of damage to 

|.inB,nr crops. (See H. M an well-Lef ray's "Indian Insect Pests," Calcutta, 

£1906, ofBce of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India.) 
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plant cotton late. The plan now adopted is to plant early, 
ripening varieties, and thus a good crop is picked before tbe 
army of weevils has reached anything like the maximum. 
The cotton field ia then plowed up and burned so as to kill 
, as many weevils as possible. Thas a profitable crop of cotton 
is grown in Texas where, under old conditions, nine tenths 
of the normal crop was destroyed,* The boll weevil is also 
found in tlie Philippines. 

The chief agricultural pests in the Philippines have already 
been mentioned in connection with food and export crops. 
Rats are particularly destractive to rice. . They may be held 
in check by ti'aps, poison, or virus. The chief enemies of com 
are weevils, which can be prevented from attacking the grain 
by growijig a hard variety well covered by husk. Swarms of 
locusts sometimes occur in the Philippines, particularly after 
an extraordinary dry spell, such as that of 1911-1912, wliich 
is favorable for their growth. They are very destructive to 
many crops, such as rice, sugar cane, corn, and coconuts. 
While they are attacked by many predacious animals, insects, 
and fungi, the swarms increase so rapidly that they can be 
destroyed only by mechanical means or by ina^ticides. In the 
Philippines they are driven into trenches and there killed, or 
insecticides such as arsenics and kerosene are used. Locusts 
breed in grasslands, and, as the Philippines become more 
settled, will probably disappear. In the meantime their occa- 
sional advent makes necessary tlie cooperation of all the in- 
habitants of the regions affected, and the intervention of the 
government to annihilate the swarms of adults, and tlie young 
before they can fly. The control of coconut beetles by the de- 
struction of their breeding places has already been discussed. 
The tobacco worms can be held in' check by picking them 
from the plants and by trapping the moths by light. In sparsely 
populated regions wild hogs and deer are destructive unless 
kept out of the fields by strong fences ; they are particularly 
dangerous to the numerous new coconut plantations. 
1 Ifexrieio o/Bevieuis, February, 1904, pp. 188-lSl. 
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Only one important industry in the Philippines has been 
eeriously affected by pests, and that is the coffee industry 
which was practically destroyed in 1889, although it is again 
becoming important in certain highland regions. On the 
whole, however, it may be stated that, considering the cli- 
mate and the small amount of attention agriculturists give 
to the control of pests in the Philippines, the destruction 
wrought by them is very small indeed. The natural checks 
hold most of them in control. 



AGKTCULTURAL MACHINEEr 

Civilized men have far outdistanced primitive tribes in cul- 
tivating the soil The kaingin system among the Subanuns 
has already been discussed, and it has been shown that these 
people cannot use the same land for a long series of crops 
because their implements are too crude to work in hardened 
soil covered with grass. Moreover, they do not understantl 
how to treat the soil in order to prevent it from hardening 
and to retard its exhaustion. Kaingin are also made by Fili- 
pinos to a small extent. Many cleai'ings of a permanent nature 
are also being made each year, for as populatiofi increases new 
land must constantly be brought into cultivation. In forests 
the undergrowth is cut down and burned, the large trees are 
felled, destroyed, or removed, and the stumps are pulled up 
from the ground, blown up by dynamite, or burned out. The 
first crop planted is often com. On the Manobo farm of 
Butuan it has been demonstrated that it takes three yeaiB 
to clear forest land and put the heavy, clayey soil in proper 
condition for general crops. The cultivation of legumes and 
the use of green manure have met with great success in pre- 
paring the soil, Cogon grasslands are burned off, broken up 
four or iive times with the plow, well harrowed, and planted. 
The grasslands of the Philippines are best brought into cul- 
tivation by steam or cable plows, which are able to tear apart 
the mass of roots sent out by cogon. 
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must be built to sell within the purchasing power of the small 
cultivator in the Philippines. For large sugar plantations and 
other estates power machines, both traction and cable, are 
requhed, and these also must meet local soil and cultural 
conditions.^ 

Remedies for Soil Exhaustion 

The tendency of plants to exhaust the soil can be letarded 
or prevented in four ways : 

1. Exlmustion may be retarded in certain mstanfes bv 
fallowing. This i.s practiced in the Philippines ui the (ulti 
vation of sugar cane, where after the crop is gathered the 
land is allowed t« remahv idle. Where only one ciop « 
grown and the fields are allowed to lie idle during tlie 
dry seasons, rice does not seem to exhaust the land. Ca^es 
may be cited where large Philippine areas have been grown 
to rice for at least a hundred years and still produce crops 
without the use of fertiUzer, which is probably due to the 
effect of the sun and air on the soil during the dry season. 
Nearly all the soils grown to rice crack open when exposed 
to the air and sun.^ 

2. The fertility of the soil may also be jnaintained by 
rotating eertam crops. In temperate regions the rotation ot 
crops has been carefully studied, but not much mvestigation 
of this subject has been made in the tropics. One authority,' 
however, has suggested that snch crops as yams (ubi, etc) 
be planted the first year, com the second, sweet potatoes 
(camotes) the third, and castor oil or some such crop the 
fourth. Sugar cane is frequently followed by beans and com; 
rice is then planted and followed by beans and com again; 
then comes a second crop of rice, after which sugar cane is 
f^n planted. An unportant effect of rotation is the resting 
of the various layers of soils, since the roots of different plants 

1 Jroin information by the macliinery expert, Bureau of Agriculture. 
' BuO^in No. SS, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
» H. A. Alford Nleholla in "Tropical Agriculture." 
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Philippmea. ReceaU j, however, much iiittrest hBB bees sho" i 
and large and small nachineiy has been imported in oan^il 
erable quantity. Mnch can ba doae i« aiiaptingBuchnuwluii i, 
lo local conditions. The problema connected witjiagiiciilli'i^-i 
maobiuurf in the Philippines rekte to twoclasaes: small "'''i 
coltoisl implements foe small owneis and amall flelda; In S 
tDBdiineij adapted foruse on sogar plantations and other Ii iT 
fields. For the Hinall faraiera a Lght genera] plow, light "»l 
borrow, an iron smoothing harrow, one-ruw com planters i" 
driiUandtwo-orthree-shovelcnlUvatorauenecess^. '-Tl ■"' 
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■e sent down to different deptlis. In addition, a proper system 

jtgi crop rotation prevents vegetable and animal pests. While 

"liferent crops are planted one after another in the Philip- 

nineH, the idea of the planter in doing this is not to rest the 

sod but rather to use the land as much as possible. In the 

I Cag*V*"^ Valley tobacco and com are rotated, and in other 

' dtotncts nee alternates with sweet potatoes or other tubers, 

' 3 Some plants, such as green gram and the eowpea, gather 

' nitrogen and leave it with their roots in the soil. Many times 

the plant ib not used at all, but is cut off before it matures and 

torned mto the soil. These crops are planted with or before 

, starch tropb, such as the potato, the growth of which is aided 

F by the nitrogen thus left in the soil. This fact has been under- 

gtood in the Philippines, and green gram is sometimes planted 

( before a starch crop. The eowpea and manioc have been rec- 

T ommended as crops which can be planted together, the cow- 

f pea supplyuig the nitrt^en needed by the latter.^ In the 

' phihppme regions affected by the dry season but provided 

I with irrigation facilities, a crop rotation of corn with cowpeas 

I between TOWS planted during the dry season and followed by 

I two crops of rice would probably be successful. The fact that 

I the first period in the growth of rice occurs in seed beds makes 

! to accomplish this rotation within the space of 



« one J ear 

I 4 Exhaustion of the soil may be prevented by adding fer- 
tilizers to it. Fertilizers are usually divided into two classes : 
(1) the general fertilizers, which include farmyard manure, 
ashes of the waste part of crops produced upon the land, the 
waite pioducts of towns, and the like ; (2) special fertilizers, 
or aitificial fertilizers, sometimes also called commercial ferti- 
lizers, which contain large quantities of nitrogen, phospliates, 
;Iiine, and potash in varying proportion, according to the crops 
;which they are intended to fertilize. They are made from 
^numerous products, such as guano, bones, oil cakes, sl^, 
■shells, gypsum, and many other minerals. Unless fertihzera 
' Journal <if Science, Vol, III, No. 2, Sec. A. 
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an; sent down to difffrent deptliK. In addition, a pi.iiHT syHh'in 
III' «■"[! rotation jjreventH vej^etable and animal [u-^ts, Wliilis 
different crops are planted one after anotlier in tlie I'Jiiiip- 
liiiies, the idea of the planter in doing tiiin is not to rest tlie 
Koil but i-ather to use the land as iiuieli as [lo.ssible. In (lie 
Ca^yan Valley tobacc-o luid i-orii ai-e rotated, and in other 
(listriets riue altematea with sweet potatoes or other tuln-rs. 
3. Some plants, Hueh as green gram and tlie eowpea, gather 
nitrogen and leave it with their mots in tho sod. Many times 
die plant is not used at all, but is cutoff bi^fniv it matures and 
turned into tlie soil. These crops are planted witli or Iiefore 
.stim;h crops, such a^ the potato, the growtli of which is aided 
by tlie nitrogen thus left in the soil. This faet has been ujider- 
stiXHl in the Philippines, and green gram is sometimes planted 
iM'fore a starch crop. Tlie cowpea and manioc ]iave l>eeu rec- 
iiinmended as crops which can be planted togethei-, the cow- 
pea sujjplying the nitrogen needed by the latter.^ In the 
I'hilippine regions affected by the dry season but provided 
iMth irrigation facihties, a crop rotation of com with cowpeas 
l">tween rows planted during the diy season and followed by 
l"ii <Top8 of rice would probably be successful. The faf^t tliat 
dii'tirstperiodin the growth of rice occui's in seed Imds makes 
It |ii)ssible to accomplisli this rotation within the space of 
I'lii' yeai'. 

^■ Exhaustion of the soil may l)e prevented by atUling fer- 
iil'^ers to it. Fertilizers are usually divided into two cla.'fses : 
' ■ i tiLe general fertilizers, which include fanuyartl manure, 
''■ '''s of the waste part of crops produced upon tlie land, tlie 
^^' ^te products of towns, and the like ; (2) special fertilizers, 
'"■ 'irtificial fertilizers, sometimes also called commercial ferti- 
]'"'\ which contain large quantities of nitrogen, phosphates, 
"'■■'■ iuid potash in varying proportion, according to the crops 
^'' 'li they ai-e intended to fertilize. They are made from 
K'l'ous product*, such as guano, bones, oil cakes, slag, 
^'■■iS gypsum, and many other minerals. Unless fertiliKers 
' Journal of Science, Vol. Ill, Ko. 2, Sec. A. 
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are properly and intelligently applied, however, tlieir use may 
result in more harm than good. 

Owing to the abundance and cheapness of land ui most 
places, Filipinos have never properly studied the remedies for 
soil exhaustion. 

Improvement in Ckoi'.s 

In Chapter I it was seen that most Negritos now plant a 
few crops, that the Subanuns arc fairly well advanced Imth 
in the number of plants grown and in the variety produced, 
and that the mountain peoples excel both these tribes in agri- 
culture. It is a most natural thing that primitive man should 
eventually plant the roots and cereals which he has found and 
consumed in a wild state. Once tlie idea of agriculture is 
grasped, the number and quality of crops is increased by the 
importation of new plants, and by plant breeding, cultivation, 
and selection. 

Improvement by cultivation is illustrated by every crop now 
grown by man. Plants freed from the noxious effects of weeds, 
and cultivated in soil more or less carefully prepared, produce 
their useful parts in larger proportions than when growing 
wild. Moreover, the greater the care exercised jil cultivating 
any crop, the greater is its utility. The kernels of grains have 
increased in size and number over the wild grasses from which 
they came. Vegetables have been increased in size and palata- 
bility. The flavor, size, and color of fruits have been increased, 
and the seeds of many of them have been reduced in size or 
even entirely eliminated. 

The tendency of plants to improve in favorable localities 
with careful cultivation is emphasized by selecting the seeds 
of the best plants for reproduction. Less advanced agrieultmal 
peoples usually practice seed selection unwittingly. Accord- 
ing to Mr, Roy F. Barton, the excellence of Ifugao ^ rice is 
probably due in great part to selection of seed. In most dis- 
tricts the largest heads having the largest grains are carefully 
1 Economic Report by Roy F. Barton, liugao. 
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selected and bound iiito bundlea for tlie next year's plaiiting. 
but this is not due to any seientilie knowledge on tiie part of 
tiie Ifugaos. The custom results fixnn a religious supersti- 
tion, for tliey believe that if large grains from laige lieatls 
are planted, by analogy tlie next year's crop will have larfje 
graiuH and hii^e heads. Improvement by selection is under- 
stood and intelligently cari'ied out only among the most ail- 
vaneed agriuultuial peoples. Thus wheats from the iiortherii 
parts <if America mature in much less time than those frtmi 
the southern [lart, and, as has already been noted, the iiiti'o- 
duction of the ipiieldy maturing northern cottons into Texu.s 
lias partly solved the problem of the boll weevil. In ih- 
United States flax plants are grown for their seed, in IJussia 
for their Hher. In many parts of the Philippines the piiLeii[i[ili^ 
plant is valued for its fiber ittther thaJi for its fruit. In thii 
United States one variety of com may be grown because it i« 
rich ill oil, another liecause it contains more starch in propoi- 
tioii to the otlier constituents. In the same way certain wheiitx 
are selecte<l and grown for the macaroni trade, smce tliese con- 
tain a lai^er prop<}i-tion of gluten than the ordinary wheats. 

In general, it is true that Filipinos do not understaiul im- 
provement of plants by seed selection. On the contrary, seii'c- 
tion in certain craps is often so ma*le that the best plants iiiv 
consumed or sold, leaving the poorest to produce the .«'i''l 
for the next season's crop. Perliaps one exception should ln' 
noted, and tliat is the selection of the variety of rice grown. 
Ill a few localities tlio best varieties are always selected. .A Hit 
the drought of 1911-1912 early varieties of rice were plai'H''' 
in many localities so that the crop, since it was planted ' il''- 
would mature more i-apidly than usual. But, as Iia.s iihi uly 
Iwen noted in the discussion of rice, it is veiy seldom thai n'} 
attempt is made to select the best heads in the field for 'H-" 
ing the next season's crop. Probably eveiy crop gi-own »} 
Filipino agriculturists could be improved by selection. 

It nuist not J)e thought that the great advance miulc ii^ i'"' 
varieties Jind types of plant* has resulted only from st'ln i"" 
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ffti the fields. Certain men have made the evolution of "new 
'plants " their life work, and the results obtained by them have 
been accomplished by both selection and crossbreeding. Exam- 
ples can be taken from almost every line of i^iculture. Two 
which are of importance to the Philippines are com with ears 
well covered by the husk as protection against weevils, and 
the hybrid coffees, which axe more resistant to the coffee pests 
than the Arabian species. 



Diversity of Chops 

The Philippines are an excellent example of a country whose 
agriculture is largely dependent on foreign plants. We do not 
^ow what plants were brought into the Philippmes before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, but the Europeans found already 
■ growing in the Islands rice, coconuts, sugar cane, yams, taro, 
bananas (including abaca), and several other plants of minor 
utility. Since that time tobacco, com, maguey, cacao, coffee, 
the papaya, chico, guava, a great variety of vegetables, and 
several other mmor economic plants have been introduced 
from Central America and other parts of the tropics. Even to- 
day new plants, such as the frait known as the roselle, are 
'. being brought into the Phihppines. Plant introduction for- 
; merly resulted from the activities of merchants, travelers, or 
' sea captains, but to-day governments and even private indi- 
S; viduals send out agricultural explorers to search the entire 
Ji world over for plants that will grow in certain soils and 
■; climates. Thus the s^eulture of all advanced countries is 
fe-becoming more and more diversified. 

It must not be thought that diversity of production is synon- 
|:ymou8 with self-sufficiency. The policy wliieh has for its aim 
|, the domestic production of all articles required by the family 
ikar the community or the country is open to criticism. On the 
l.bther hand, the pohcy which makes the agriculturist, the f^ri- 
mltural community, or country dependent upon one crop 
8 agriculture on a very unstable basis, particularly m the 
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tropics wliere the amount of yield anil the demand for certain 
agricultural products fluctuates so muelu The history of coni- 
merciai tropical agriculture seems to present a succession of 
" bonanza *' crops. The uses of a certain tropical plant beinj; 
rect^nized in Europe and America, its planting was begun in 
the tropica. A brisk demand for its product ensued, aiid gocid 
returns were realized. Then there was a rush to extend the. 
plantings and to take advanbkge of the rising prices and largt' 
profits. Methods of planting and of producing the commodity 
exported reeeivetl little attention. There was much waste from 
poor methods, and the laud wiis not utilizeil to its full capiw-ity 
because eiiei^y was concentrated on this one I'ntp. KxteuKivr 
rather than intensive methods were enipk)yed, but large pniti(.-i 
were mwle liecanse of the high prices .ibtaiiied for the produt i. 
But the turnmg point was always rea<;hed. Then tlti' in- 
dustry was wiped out, or [daeed on a stable basis such (Imt 
gootl profltH could result from careful agricultural nietlimis. 
The sugar industry of the West Indies is an example oi" 'M 
industry almost destroyed and later placed upon a stable basis, 
Enormous profits wei-e first mfwle with crude methods, but n" 
soon as economic metliods and government aid produced suija)' 
more cheaply from beets, the sugar industry of tlie West linWff' 
was almost destroyed. It was renewed only by adopting ii'i- 
proved methods from the beet-sugar industry. The c<il'l('i' 
profits of Ceylon were wiped out by a pest, and later the < in- 
chona industry felt the effects of overproduction. The iinii^"' 
pliiiitalious which for a time |n-o(luced such lai^e fortum-. in 
the llocoH provinces of the Philippines were uuule unpi"ti'- 
able by the production of synthetic indigo. The compflniim 
of sisal fiber helped to reduce the profits from alMu^a plu'ili'- 
tious, and will jirobably seriously affect that industry ui;ii''''=' 
l)etter metho<Is are employed in the cultivation and str]|i]nn,s.' 
of abaca. Millions of eottonuts are now being planted in "" 
tropics. This is the i-esulfc of high prices offered for c'l'^'^- 
However, the demand will sometime Tie supplied, and p""' ' 
will then he made only from groves which arc well l''-' '"' 
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and cared foi and the pr > In 1 1 f \\\ ilIi is cai'efully prepared. 
I he small plantings ot maguey were profitable in the Philip- 
I ine-- ^\hen the price of aga\e hbers was high. With the 
I lesent increase*! j roduttion and low ( nee, mf^iey is protit- 

hle onlj m hrge phntitions where eveiy advantage can be 
tiken of the ledu ed ost f large pioduction and of most 
iHinced methods 

Iiecause of then [ In ton f expcit crops, the Pliilip- 
jines aie dependent in foieij^n t untiies for a. large portion 

t then food suppH The Islimils jmpoit rice because large 
tifiis pioduce abiLT ftbei mpia, sugar, or tobacco for ex- 
1 li imj.orting ricu in etchaiige tot these crops. Hence a 
si it ciop ui southeastern X-fia oi pi iiticai unrest there, 
111 ms 1 ciutaibneiit of tlu n e sujiplj of the I'liilip pines, 
1 i^h piites and suffenng among the pjor. The ideal con- 

iilion wculd 1 e one in which the Pbilipi ines produce enough 
I L to supplj local needs raising and exporting products <nily 
e\( h mge for cotton go ds steel, ]ii\ incs, and otlier articles 
ivliich cannot be produced here at all, or unly iit a nnich higher 
I'l'nt than that of imported goods. 

It is interesting to note that Lagunii Province ' was not 
iiiuiHi affected by the scarcity of food after the drought of 
lini-1912 for the reason that the diversified products raised 
'lii're insured the people against famine. On the other hand, 
iiHiTthe typhoon of 1898, wliich partially destroyed the copra 
■'"•^ abaca of Masbate,^ the rice imjiorts into Masbate dimiii- 
i^'i'd because the people had nothing left to exchange for rice. 

' !•• iiiiidition caused consiilerable suffering among tbcm, and 
" iiy hiu\ to "take to the hills" in order to find foml. An- 
"' ''r interesting example is that of the people of Cagayan 
■' "i' who had depended almost entirely for their living upon 
'" 'iirt i)f copra and cattle and ha<l bought their rice from 
'■'""nn. In 1910 this source o£ supply was suddenly cut off 

' Efiuiniiiic report 1)y li. (i. McT.foil. 
- ICcanomic repni-t by .JitiiiPH ('. Si'f)lt. 
report by II. C. Stanton. 
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fioiii tln'iii; K£!vi!ral trading boats were sent to the Palawan 
coasts and I'etunied empty. Ifence, altliDngli the people lia<l 
plenty of copra and cattle, they were unabJe to buy rice ainl 
had to subsist on coconuta aiid a limited amount of wild roots 
found on the island. They immediateiy began to plant camoteH 
and rice, but owing to their inexperience tlie fli-st crop wan 
pi-a<!tiea!ly a failure. The second was much l)etter, however, 
and at present the possibility of a rice famine on Cagaytui 
.lolo is remote. Another very |)ertinent example can be taken 
from the al>aca region of the BieoJ penijisula. If the occupanfe^ 
of the small abaca lields had been used to planting food ci-op.'^ 
around their housew, iiistea^l of Ijeing entirely dependent upim 
the abaca, they would have been able to tide themselves over 
the time when the low price of hemp no longer provided an 
adequate living. As it was, being entirely dependent on heinii 
strip|)ing, they abandoned their fields when the price of heiiiji 
became so low that they could no longer obtain a liviiiif 
from them. 

It holds for the individual, the family, the comnnuiity, aii'l 
tlie country that the Kafest and sanest condition of agi'icultun' 
is that in which a snflicient amount of food is raised locally 
to provi<ie for ordinary needs, and export crops are grown li> 
excliange for pradncts not altsolut^dy necessary for existi'in-r. 
It is probable that the food crops raised in the Piiilij^pini'^ 
could be inci-eased to the point of supplying local dcniiUKl 
without decreasing the amount of Ian*! devoted to expi'it 
crops. The yield of rice and com per acre can he minii' 
lai-ger, and nnich idle land can be brought into cultivation. 
The present problem of providing a domestic foo<l supply 
caji be met not only by general increase in rice and ci tii 
production but also by greater utilization of small l)arcei^■ >if 
land in planting snc^h crops an com, sweet potatoes, be;! '•^. 
bananas, and garden vegetables in patches for family or I"-i'l 
consumption suiipleinentary to the staple food. 
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8[;JIMARV 

The Philippines are not amoiif^ tlie more advanced agricul- 
tural countries of the world. However, this is a situation not 
without hope. The fanners in what ai'e now the advanced 
iii^iicultni'al countries did not work out their problems for 
ilu'iiiselves alone. The greatest and most lasting results have 
been obtained from tlie study aiid experiments <if expert ag- 
I'ifulturists and scientists in differe]it parts of the world, anil 
have Ijeen carried to farmers by all tlie modem meajis tii pub- 
licity — publications, lectures, denionstmtions, and the like. 

Efforts for bettering i^'ieultural conditions in the Pliilip- 
|iiiies have extended over a jieviod of several yeai's. It is prob- 
able that advance m agricultni-e in the Islands will be slow, 
lint with education of the masses anil the example set for them 
by agriculturist** who have hail si>ecial training or experience, 
lulfiption of modem metluMls will ultiiinilrly ri'siilL 

Like all other countries the fiiimiiii,' dislrirts iii tlic !Miili[.- 
piTies differ in the character and intcl]i';i>n(<> of tlieii' |)0|)ii- 
liilion. In the wealthiest and most (irugrcssivi! connniuiitics 
'■iniHiilerable atlvance in agriculture has occuri'i'd in the last 
fi;w years. 
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LAND TKNL'Ul': 

iNTllnlHCTK.N 

The total lajul urea of the PliiliptiineM is alinut, 120,00(1 
square miles, or 30,000,000 hectares.' It will W semi bj iv- 
ferriiig to Chai't XXVIII tliat one half this area is forested 
and the other half open land. It is prohahle that all this wiis 
once forested, mid that not until the Malayan peoples eaiim 
were kaingin and permanent clearings made which resulted in 
oi>en lands. About B3^ per cent of the original vii^in forest 
remains, Hj|- per cent has grown up again in second-growlli 
forest, about 40 per cent is open grassland, and only 10 per 
cent is the total area now cultivated.'' 

The problems concerning tenure of Philippme agricultural 
lands fall under two considerations: (1) the size of parcel-"; 
and (2) the system of cultivation with respect to laboj-^'i': 
owner, and cuniitry. 

SiZK OF PA]t<n';i.M 

Most primitive peoples have no conception of owm^rsliij' "I 
land, for tliey do not occupy a region peinianently and dii" 

' 'i'iiB followiiifi areas ai'B given for coniparisoii : 
Cuba, 44.000 »iii»i'P uiildH Japaii, nr>,iXID square iiiileH 

AuHtria, llfl,OCKI wiunre mileH Chile, 201,000 square miles 

Eciiadoc, 110,000 square miles Mejiico, T67,000 square miles 

PhllippinelsliiDds, 120,000 square miles luilia, I,77;i,0O0 square miles 
Great Britaiu, 121,000 square milps Uuit«a States, a,M7,000 sqiare i: il'" 

* These estimatesare from reports by tlieBnrean of Forestry. The Hi! -n" 
of Agriiiulture estimates the area of cultivated land as 15 per cent «' '"'' 
total area. In many countries of Europe all available land is ciiltiv i'"- 
Even in the Unit«d States, a comparatively new country. 46 per cent. '■ ''" 
land is in farms anil 25 iwr cent of tiw land is improved. In Java l" V'^ 
cent of the laud is ciiJtivaUiJ. 
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,' are not directly dependent on the land for food. However, as 
soon as a man brings a bit of land into cultivation, he appro- 
priates it for himself. Most Negritos observe the right of the 
cultivator to the exclusive use of the land he has cleared, and 
. some even place a value on such land. Among the Subanuns a 
liaingin is owned by the family that has cleared it, and the right 
! it can be exchanged. Among advanced agrieuitural 
i improved land be- 






comes the chief fonn of 
wealth. Rice terraces com- 
pose almost all the wealth 
of the mountain peoples 
of Luzon, among whom pri- 
vate ownership of land is 




,Ej3-.- 



The areas cultivated by 
the Filipinos may he con- 
sidered as divided into small 

. parcels, parcels of medium 

: size, and large parcels. The 
amount of land which a 

man w ith one work animal ^^ 

(earabao or ox) can culti- oiwaeuiKDs .._ t. ... i "' 

vate is about 1 hectare (2.5 cultivated lands dU"'* 

acre'') Anv.plot of land chaet xsvin. cohering or ihe 

. less than thi*! may therefore Philippine l^nb akl* 

' '■- considered a small par- Bureau of FpresHy Estim»tes 

How e\ er, with the help of the whole family it is usually 
■possible to cultivate a larger amount than this, the area de- 
fending on the number of active members in the family and 
Varying fiom 1 hectare to 5 hectares (12 acres). Pieces of 
land o\ ei 5 hectares in area are nearly always worked entirely 
in part bv persons other than the immediate family of the 
Tier Chirt XXIX shows graphically the portions of the 
Philippmei in which each of these three sizes of parcels are 
aost impoitint. 
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It Kliniild l>e understofKl timt tliere are parcels of laiul u< 
all sizes everywhere iu tiie Pliilippines. 'I'lie map shows only 
the size of parcel into whicli inw*t of the cultivated laud of 
any given region is divided, Tlie I'hilippine census of 19(1^^ 
states that about half the i)iH-ce!K of occupied land are lews 
than 1 hectare in iirea, and tImt a tiftli of these are less than 
.01 hectjvre^(.02r>aere). The average size of Pliilippine fanns 
is given in the census as S^ hectares (8^ acres), which means 
that parcels of less than 1 hectare predominate. Those of 
medium size (from 1 lieetare to 5 hectares) are next in ini- 
portanee, while of the larger parcels (over 2 liectares) there 
are comparatively few.* 

Most of the land in tlie province of Albay is in holdings 
which are from 1 hectare to 5 hectares in size. This province 
can therefore be taken sis typical of tiie Philippines in geneial, 
and the following figures ctmipiled by J. Q. A. liraden, Pni- 
vincial Treasurer, may Imj considered averages for the Islands : 

52-3%, or r)(),770 iiarcfls, contain kss ttiaii 1 hectare 52.3% 
23.9%, or 2^5,2(11 iiaroels, contain 1 hpctavc hat !i>sh" 

tlian 2 hectarcH 
10.5.")';^, or W.24'2 |>»rcels, contain 2 lipctaros but less ^ 

than n ln-cUres '" '' ' 

i^.'2'Ji, ov 7,!Hill jiarpi'lsjCoiitjiill •! Iifictares lint lens 

than 5 hi-ctan-H 
:i.ri%, or :i,3(Ht jiavcds, contain .'i hpctiircM lint. Ic^ssl 

than 10 lipi:tai*s > :"i.'l-'', 

1.^5% oc l,002i)aropls,containlOhectan'sorniori'J _ 

100%" lt>0% 

' Ar the Pinlippii]eHarealii.nilnf scatti'redholdlngs, tlie small plots 'n'"- 
tioiied are in the hands of a wnalk!!' iiuiiiher <rf owners than would iti 'ii~ 
be thonght. The iiueBtion of the diKtribution of land among the peni'l' '* 
(juite a digerenfc Kiibjcut anil in taken np under the heading Systei' - " 
Cultivation in this chapter. , 

= It will he notwl that the map gives these data with reference '" " '^^ 
area, while the census gives them in percenta^'es of total number of^ i" ' 
iiigs. Sizes of land parcels in France are much the same as in the ''' ' 'J'^ 
pines. In the United States the averse size of farm is 55 hectare- -^ 
acres) and the average amount of improved land thereon 18 30 hn< ■:"^' 
(75 acres}. 
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Ilocos Norte may be taken as an extceme example of the ■ 
predominance of small Iioldings. Aa shown by the records of 
the provincial treasurer, 100,000 hectares of cultivated land 
are divided into 200,000 parcels, averaging ^ hectare each. 
On the other hand, in parts of Negros and Iloilo 75 per cent 
of the land is in plots of over 10 hectares each. 

The large parcels have in a few cases been handed down in- 
tact from early Philippine times. Many are the whole or parts 
of lai'ge Spanish land grants made from the public domain. 
Some estates have been fornied gradually by purcliase of con- 
tiguous smaller pieces. A few are greater than 1000 hectares 
(2500 acres), many are between 100 and 500 hectares (from 
250 to 1250 acres), while most are less than 100 hectai'es. 
In none of the lai^er estates is the whole of the ai-able land 
cultivated. 

rOEMATlON OF SMALL AND MKDllIM PLOTS 

The fields of medium siz-e and the small plots are the result 
of several conditions : 

1. The method of lowland rice culture, which necessitates 
dividing the land by dikes, results in small plots. Level stvijm 
of small area, but of varying elevation, are made so that water 
from the canals will flow through the higher levels to tlie 
lower ones. 

2. When land was plentiful and was owned by virtue of 
tenancy and use alone, the settler cleared and claimed only as 
much as he could cultivate. The plots of medium size re- 
sulted. The manner in wluch the Philippine Islands were 
originally occupied is illustrated by the procedure of Ilocano 
immigrants in settling new country. They come in groups of 
from five to twenty, each group under a headman, who takes 
possession of a certain amount of "public land. When this is 
cleared and put in a state suitable for cultivation, it is divided 
among the immigrants by the headman. Quite often several 
families who wish to migrate intrust their savings to one of 
their number, who buys land for their new homes. This land 
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distributed among all those constituting the community, but 
e title remains in the name of the headman.^ 

3 Large parcels of land have been broken up through inher- 
jtiuice The parents apportion the parcel among the children, 

■ ^)oth male and female, and thus after several generations the 

■ plots become so small through division and redivision that it is 
^-jnipob'sible to further divide them. In this way it often hap- 
' pens that several persons will own an undivided interest in the 

eaine plot In the more densely settled portions of the Ilocano 
counti> it IS almost impossible to purchase even half a hectare 
of land that is not owned by from three to twelve persons, 

4 It 10 with the greatest reluefcance that the average Fili- 
parth with his land, but sometimes jnisfortune or need of 
occasioned by funeral, marriage, or other family event of 

importance, compels him to sell or mortgage a part of it. This 
Itaid IS seldom redeemed. Sometimes, induced by high prices 
;offered bj the tenants, the larger holders are persuaded to 
sell bmall pieces of their land. 

The feelmg which prompts the tenant to buy a piece of land 
Jong held by himself or family, and whicli makes the owner 

loth to part with inherited holdings, accounts for the persist- . 
^ence as well as for the growtli of small plots. The property 
of the wi±e is kept sepai'ate from that of the husband. Every 
jarcel is carefully divided among the heirs. Inherited property 
% so highly prized that owners do not care to sell it, even at 
Jhree or four times what it is worth. Most landowners possess , 

than one small plot, yet it never occurs to them to sell 
Several of their small parcels in order to buy adjacent prop- 
jerty, although they might be able to obtain the latter at from 
one half to one third the ordinal price.^ 

This desire for land (inborn, and the result of an aristocracy 
ibased on land ownership) is even now resulting in the exten- 
sion of small holdings in most regions. It is true that in the 



' From the economic report of Fred 0. rreemyer, Pangasinan. 
^^ ^ From the economic report for Laguna ProTince, submitted by R. G. 
HcLstod, Division Superintendent. 
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most backward parts of the lelaiids the attitude of the people 
is such that the condition of land tenure remains unchanged. 
Moreover, in a few localities where lai^e parcels predomi- 
nate, large proprietors are increasing their holdings by buying 
those of the younger generation who prefer to sell and enter 
some other form of employment than agriculture, and those of 
the small proprietors who get mto financial difficulties through 
ignorance or inability to handle their own affairs. But the Fil- 
ipmo share tenants are ambitious to own their plots and 
the small proprietors to acquire further holdings. In most cases 
they fail to do this through ignorance and inability to con- 
duct their own affairs, but those who do succeed in establishing 
themselves as independent landowners and in extendmg their 
holdings are constantly incrcEising the number of small plots. 
This will be further discussed in considering the share tenant, 

yvsTEMS OF Cultivation 

The rights of a person in a piece of land may change. They 
are not always complete ; customs, inheritance, law, or con- 
tract may limit them to a term of years or to a certain amount 
of the product. These various rights will be best understood 
by a discussion of the* systems by which land is cultivated. 

The lai^e parcels in the Philippines are cultivated by pro- 
prietary, share, or rent systems. The small parcels may be 
cultivated by the peasant proprietors or by hu?ed labor, or may 
be leased for a definite amount of money or product, or on share 
of the crop, 

THE PKOPUIKTAUY SYSTEM 

, In the proprietary system the owner superintends the affairs 
of his estate directly or through managers ; the laborers work 
for a wage and are supervised in small groups by foremen. 

The Sitgar Haeimdm of Occidental Negros 
The sugar haciendas of Occidental Negros offer the best ex- 
ample of the proprietary system, and will be discussed here. 
There are about 400 sugar haciendas m that province, the 
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amount of land cultivated on each varying from 100 
hectares (250 aeres) in some parts to 250 hectares (625 acres) 
in the San Carlos district. During tlie buisy season an aver- 
. £^e of between 100 and 200 men are employed- Only about 
25 per cent of these laborers reside permanently on the plan- 
tation, 75 per cent being brought in, usually under contract, ■ 
from the island of Panay and from the Bantayan Islands dur- 
ing the milling season, which extends from October through 
March. 

The contract which the laborer makes with the owner or his 

managers is usually a verbal one to work at a certain daily 

wage, the employer furnishing the transportation to his estate 

and advancing money to pay the laborer's indebtedness at his 

home or the necessary amount for tlie support of his family 

while he is absent. Sometimes this agreement is made with 

■ » foreman who h&s taken a labor contiaet to cut and haul all 

, the cane in a field. In any case the men are worked in squads 

. or groups of from 8 to 30, with one foreman for each group. 

The foreman directs and disciplines the laborers, but in some 

; cases questions may be referred to the overseers or manf^er. 

Families often accompany the married men. The women and 

children do the lighter work about the farm and may even 

"■^ clean and plant the cane points. 

t The laborers usuallj live in villages grouped about the 
owner's house, the permanent laborers in houses, the tem- 
porary ones often in banack-like structures which may be 
quite crowded durmg the milling season. The wages given 
are keep and money, vaiymg from P0.20 to P0.60 per day, ae- 
eordmg to the locality and the demand for labor. Since labor- 
ers seldom work continuously, the average amount earned 
iper week is only from Pi to P'2. Most of this is spent in 
;ambling at cards or in the cockpit, and some goes for 
clothing, food, and tubi; but the average workman always 
'■takes part of his wages home with him. The laborers receive 
food from the manager only while they are working. This 
ionsists of a ration of rice or com with fish, usually dried; 
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occasionally, perhaps once a week, meat is inelnded. As a rule 
the permanent laborers are better housed and fetl thaii tljc 
temporary ones. Tljey sometimes liave garden plots and a few 
chickens and pigs- 

Tlie relation between planter and laborer Ik only tlie liiisi- 
nesa one of employer ami employee. 'J'lie plniiter works liis 
laliorers mo as to obtain the greatest [jossible results fi'oni tlieir 
efforts. Most of the laborers, however, are drawn from tlii' 
class whieli, largely from ignaraiicis desires to woi-k as htth' 
as possible for their wage, and to obtain aw miuiy iulvaiifes as 
the plantei'H can be persuaded to make. 

The planter is expected at any time to advance money to 
his tenants up to two months' salary, to furnish medicine and 
support the families during sickness, to get them out of tnmhli', 
to settle petty disputes and quarrels, and to give advice ami 
counsel on all subjects Custi>m generally concedes him tiu' 
light to fine his men when necessary, to bnng back men wlm 
have left owmg him mone>, and to collect from the children 
the debt of a man « ho has died. The laborers do not leave 
for any action on the part of tht planter if tliey think it juwt. 
The planter is deteired fiom abuse of these powers by feai- "^ 
losing his laborei-s 

The diihculties ot tlie labor situation in Negros are chiellv 
due to the fact that the laborers employed belong to the KmsI 
intelligent classes of Filipinos, and that they are without ;iii> 
property or othei' interests which might give them the stabil- 
ity found among moat Philippine agricultural laboring clusMf^ 
Most of them are I'ecmited from districts where sugar gmn- 
ing is practically unknown, and often tliey do not under.-Jt;iiiil 
even the first ni 1 1 c ts f i^i c It re. The initial cos) el 
bringing a laborer f 1 1 a iy j a ounttoP20. If, tlnn- 
fore, he works only jart of the t ne — and he usually 1-'>'|'=" 
many lay-offs, — tl s amo nt of cap tal is lying idle. .Mn''' 
pay day from 30 to jO j er ce t of the men may be absent tVom 
their work. It thus becomes necessaiy to maintain a I'Hi'' 
of 100 men in order to have 60 working every day. i'n' 
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percentage of dislionesb persons among tlie laborei-s is large, 
Lind on an average from 5 to 10 per cent " jump tlieir con- 
tract " and leave the planter with only a debt in his posses- 
sion. A planter of Negros annually loses in this niajiner from 
P50 to P1500, depending on the nuniher of men einiiloyed 
iiiul in some districts amountiiisr in 10 per ci-ut ol' thi; iiunuid 
cxpenditni-e for lalior. 

However, the plantew also an' lobhuiu' («v thiMUifortuiuitc 
l;ibor situation. Many of them do not give enough pei'sonal 
attention to their farms, and as a wliule they are making little 
effort to better the eondition of their laborers. Thei-e is lai-k 
■if cooperation among planters wIjo aeeept as lakn-ei's men 
known to have " jumped " debts with other employers. Then 
there lias been little attempt to establish labor on a tinner 
liiisis by inereasuig the number of permanent laborers, provid- 
iiij; small garden plots, and encouraging education, hi general, 
|)Uiiiter8 have preferred to keep the men in debt, lioping thus 
u< retain their services, and have not encouraged independent 
"iii'kers. It is noticeable that those few planters who provide 
,s.'iiik1 food and shelter for their laborers, who treat them well 
iiiid encourage sclioola, have the least labor trouble and are even 
iiiilc to obtain locally all the help necessary. The adoption of 
initdera meUiods would permit planters to keep a peniianent 
l;ih')r foree and do away altugelJier \vit}i the nii.satiHi'iU'tory 
iiii'41-atoiy seasonal labor.* 

Tf P I y Hy>^tem in Other J'n.rhir^-x 

II !a( 1 f () ntal NegroH are siinihtr t(j tiinsc just 

I sel lut f he lieawant proprietor,-; (wjio predom- 

1 t t ) are available as lalioicrs durin*' the 

I 1 p rt n f p nanent lalxjrers on tlie sugar hacien- 
] at Iloilo than in Negi-os. All extra labor 

n bo ssed ill Chapter XIII. 

in eonceniiiig tlie liaciendaH of N«gros was d«- 

po ts F e H. liabnn, C, A. Havbaugh, Martin S. Jones, 
I" H p g teachers. 
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needed during the milling season can be obtained locally in 
Iloilo, and tlie labor troQbleM are of much less importance 
than in Negros. 

Itiee, com, abaca, and sugar are produced on the haeiendas of 
J^eyte. Many Liluorern live permanently on the land, but a large 
number are also annually bi'ouglit in from Cebu. Little diffi- 
culty is encountered with labor by planters of lojig experienec. 
■ (Jreat care is exereise<l in fcstablisliing the estates, and only 
good workers are allowed to settle on the farms, those wlio 
do poorly being weedeil out. However, some trouble is Iwl 
with transient laborers who leave owing money. 

The abaca haciendas of the iJicoi Peninsula are worked (jii 
a somewhat different plan, since abaca is usually stripped uii 
sliares. Most of the lalmrers live permanently oil the hacienda, 
ajid these are often a^igiietl a small patch of ground on whicli 
vegetables, bananas, aiid the like are grown. Tenants sonn- 
tiraes leave ha<:tendaM when the landlords try to discourage the 
maintenan<!c of these plots. The wage of the stripper on sliait' 
varies, with the amount of fil>er he olitains anil the niarki't 
price, from one half to two thirds. In some places a ration val- 
ued at FO.IO for every arroba of hemp strippe<l is also givcti. 
The laborer's share must usually be sohl to the owner i>f 
the land. Sometimes the owner furnishes fiesta during llie 
year. The temporary laimrers on im aba«a plantation are U-v: 
ajid are often better off than the permanent laborei's since ih-y 
liave small parcels of their own The foremen have the g'''i- 
eial sut)ei\ ismn of the stiippers, weigh the abaca, and the Hl>i'' 
Ihe lahoiei mu'^t oft«n do the transporting of the clean lil"'i' 
to the selhng ]i1<k( He also h.usfo ait weeds fmni the ti( li!;^ 
and set out ntw pUnts LaboieiN on the hacienda of Hoi-s"y:ii 
' ]uinp then Kinti.u.ts ' i>ut to .i nmth less extent than in ''"■' 
\ isa>as Vnothii ttoulilesomc habit of the laborers is steitiuj; 
and selling hem[) I hen 3s also a tendency among ther '" 
wink a fe« d<i} s md loaf the lest of the time. This is par' ■<'"' 
larly true where the people are not interested in garden | ■"^'' 
or ill small holdings. 
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In parts of the Cagayan Valley, particularly in Isabela 
Province, a mixed form of the proprietary share fiyst^ni is 
found. Tobacco is tlie staple crop. The laborei-s are assigned 
peniianent plots and give one third of the tobacco crop as rent. 
Tliey are supervised by foremen and usually sell their sliare 
U> the owner of the land. In addition tliey ohtain tlif ciitire 
product of the cornfields and receive from Pi).-2'> U> POAO a 
day fov any other work not connectt'd witli their ci-op. 

I'ornis of tlic proprietaiy system aUn ex\ni in ntliei' pr<ivini'es. 

Ifeio I'laiitftlioitx 
Miuiy new lim^iendaa have lately k^cii cstahlishi-d in the 
I'hilippiiies for the cultivation! of ahaca, sugar, i'nl)l)cr, {■ocoi- 
iiiils, ])ineapples, and other crops. Around the (iulf of Davao 
iwv sfiveiul abaca plajitations whicli are ciiltivated by hii-cd 
labor and stripped by share. Most of the labor is pennanent, 
hilt a considerable portion is "floating." 'The largest sugar 
pliiiitaiiiin in the Islands is that in Mindoro, on which mmlem 
iMctliiids are employed. The laborers have Iteen brought in 
■w\ Mi;ttlcd permanently in villages. Tliey ai'c well treated 
inid it is reporte<l that but little ditliculty is liad with them, 
"ii tlie large sugar haciendas now l«mig established in Lagniia 
I'idviiuie 35 per cent of the laborers at present livi- )K'niia- 
iii'iitly on the laud and ti5 per cent are brought in fvdm siir- 
I'tiiniding villages. They receive from ?0.50 to PO.GO and lii'cp 
|"'|' day. In general the new plantations are Indng worked oii 
ilii' prnprietarv system and with labor p(>n]iaiieiitly established 
"!■ ilickiid. ^ 

I'KAHANT I'UonUHTnliS 

'ii several sections of the l'liihp[>ines tiie greater part of 
'I'- liuid is tilled by the men who own it. Such localities 
'"' '■ (1 J those in which there is much new land or in which 
"" 'i unoccupied land is found, aa Nueva Vizcaya Province, 
!'■' ■ <'f Isabela and Cagayan provinces, the lumbering le- 
>'' -^ of llataan Province, parts of Tayabas Province, ISutuan 
'"'■ I'iiliiwan provinces, parts of Moro Province; (2) regions 
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long settled, in whieli the cultivation of the land by peas- 
ant proprietors results from the wide distribtitiou o£ wealth. 
Such regions are parts of Tarliw;, Pampanga, Lagiina, Bataii- 
gas, Oavite, and Camarines provinces; Albay, Sorsogon, and 
Antique provinces ; parts of Capiz and Leyte provinces ; Ori- 
ental Negros, Bohol, and Misaniis provinces. 

'J'here are other regions in which the land is owned by th<; 
tillers of the soil. Tliese are not given in Chart XXX, but a 
comparison of tliat chart with Chart XXiX will show tiieiii. 
They are llocos Norte, Iloeos Sur and Pangaainan pi-ov- 
inces ; nnicii of Bnlacan and llataaii provinces ; parts of Uizal, 
Cavite, and Uataiigas provinces : i)arts of tiiB Bicol provinces ; 
and parts of t^ebu and Leyte provinces. In these regions tins 
interleasing system predominates (which see). 

Ill all parts of the Islands there are also peasant proprietoi's 
who own and till a greater or less portion of the land. 

The number of plots, their size, and the area of total hold- 
ings of peasant proprietors vary. In general the plots nf 
lai^r size occur in the more recently settled regions or in 
those having much nnocenpied land. In such districts tii(^ 
cultivator iisually owns one plot, from 1 hectare to 5 hectares 
(2^ to 12 acres) in area according to the crop requirements 
of tobacco, rice, com, sugar, coconuts, and abaca. In wH- 
settled regions the peasant proprietor often owns several sniiiH 
plots, sometimes as many as ten or more, but al>out three* "i' 
an average. The totiit area of these may be considerably less 
than is necessary to yiehl the proprietor a living, in whii'li 
case he will lease more land on share ; or it may be iar^vr 
tlian he can cultivate, in which case he will let other persnits 
cultivate some of the plots on share. Usually the plot^ "' 
one owiier are separated, often by several kilometei-s, so Hii'l 
peasant proprietors in general lose much time in going to "ii'' 
from their fields and spend much extra enei^y in keej'^n? 
each little plot fenced, watered, and free from weeds. 

The eonditioTi of the Philippine peasant proprietor is 1»' "''' 
than that of any other tiller of the soil in the IslandH. ''' 
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po&itioii has greater '!tabiht> sime he owns piopert> whiLh 
protects his eieditors liom los*. He i*! nnt often i habitual 
gambler or a permanent bonower His iittelhgence is greater 
than that ot hiied or share laboreis smte Ins self lehince and 
initntive are more developed His mcoine is gre*tei because 
he obtains the total Lrop fioin the luid he works ihe tott! 
annual meome of peasant piopiietora expressed in pesos w is 
estnnaterl bj the eton()mi< reports at fioni PlOO to P'lOO 
with the average abont P250 Nearl\ all this is spent 1 i 
food, elotlimg, md sheltei In some sections the leiniiixlei i-- 
devoted to amusements and hituries m otlieis it is h ibitn ilh 
ba\ed by the peasant jiropnetors I h II m s s \f ti ii 
to 10 per cent of then iniiuil m ( n ni 1 i \ st it in m iI 
in inn Is and land 

The income of the peasant piopiietoi is seldom wholly di 
ii\ed fiom t^iit-ulfcure During the oft sea-son he ina> woik 
on a neighboring hatienda in the sugar hinest, sti!i)pin_' 
abaca, or in the coconut groves At iite harvest he and his 
familj m^^ leap iite on share He may be a portti dii\ii 
iislurman, lumbeiman, oi windering mtrchant Often tin 
women of the household greatlj niciease the farailj mtn i 
b\ keepuig small shops or hy weaving clotlis hats, mils 
baskets, slippers and the hke or making pottery embroidi i v 
and other products in tlit bom*. hf>nie of these piodu ts 
used in the household but most of them are sold ^ 

Small Ounirg I'ho nnt or oilfjinti luth Ifiii i T ^ 
In most parts of the Philippines few oi no owntis t si II 
plots cultivate them with hired labor, but in the Visayaa tii' i*' 
are regions in wliicli that system is common. Several tl)ouK;:!iil 
plots are cultivated by hired labor on I'anay, Negros, Sun iv. 
Leyte, and Cebu islands. In Tayabas Province and the i! "I 
Peninsula hired labor is eniployetl on small coconut and itl 'i' 
holdings. Small owners also rent plots to cultivators. 

11 of tlie relation between agiii' ''' 
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These men usually interest themselves in gainful occupa- 
tions. Those that retain a few of their fields often work harder 
and cultivate them better than their tenants. Some occupy 
goveminent positions or are employees of lai^e companies; 
some are fishermen ; some interest themselves in commerce and 
become storekeepers or wandering merchants ; some are day 
laborers, especially on public works ; others are carpenters or 
barbers; many are teachers ; while among the Iloeanos and in 
Capiz Province and other places they often devote themselves 
entirely to handicraft work in the homes. However, some small 
owners are satisfied with the meager income they obtain from 
renting their plots or working them with hired labor and set 
themselves up as petty landlords. In a few regions these men 
and the small owners who lease their land on share constitute 
a la^e idle population. 

THE EEST SYSTEM 
In the proprietary and peasant proprietary systems the 
owners actually till the soil or supervise the work, and are 
the only ones directly interested in the crop. They have the 
whole right to the use of the soil since they own the land in 
fee simple. 

Sometimes cultivators obtain a temporary right to the total 
product of the land by paying a stipulated sum of money or 
amount of product ; that is, they rent the land outright. This 
system is one much practiced in Europe and the United States. 
In the Philippines it is employed to no great extent, though 
it is growing in favor in certain districts.^ 

In most provinces land is rented directly to the cultivator 
; at prices ranging from ?3 to F20 per hectare for rice soils. In 

? ' In Pampanga tlie large landowners rent tracts of considerable area to 
h tenants, who in turn l>ecome landlords by subleasing the parcel t« tenants. 
|, The rent in this case is usually money. (From the economic report submitted 
I bj Mrs. Lois Stewart Osborn.) In Iloilo sugar land is in some cases rented for 
^ cash at approximately P8 per hectare, this rental including tlie use of the mill 
I and all the buildings on the land. Such large rented areas are worked by either 
" le proprietary or the share system. 
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Isabela Province tobacco land rents for from PSS to PlOO per 
hectare, depending upon the fertility of the soil, and whether 
earabaos are included,^ The payment of a definite amount of 
palay at harvest time is &ii even more common form of rental, 
and ranges from 1 cavan to 12 cavans of palay per hectare (of 
the same numbers of cavans for every cavan planted'). Tln' 
amount of rent depends in any case upon the fertihty of llic 
soil and nearness to the village or town and is usually one ihinl 
of the crop. The renter furnishes his own carabao. The rcjitiil 
system is found in Isabela Province, hi the Central Piai)i nf 
Luzon, and m Zambales, Rizal, Laguna, Batangas, Mindoio, 
Panay, and Leyte provinces. In Zambales rent hi kind is thr 
system most used, but the fonn of control by tlie landlord 
approaches that of the kasania system. In parts of Bulacau a^ 
high as 50 per eent,^ and in Rizal Provhice in the zacate fields 
near Manila 25 per cent, of the land is rented outright. In 
Laguna it is known as the " Bnsiaii " Bystem.* In this system 
the rent is a fixed charge against the renter. If the crop fails 
he is usually given possession of the land for another year, f;ii 
that he may pay off the debt to the landlord. In Zambales ad- 
vances of palay and money at high rates of interest ai'e iriiulf 
as in the kasama system. 



In th tl let ^^^stems just dotiibel the poises i t 
Hnl is tilt, onlv peisin Ine<tl> mteresteil m the lui in 
the crop A laige pait of the culti\'vted aiea rf th( 111 
pmes i>i leased on bhaie bj an inangement m wlith i 
ownei of the land and the tiUei of the soil are diffeient i 
sons but aie both diiectly interestid m the size ot the ! 
prodnced In some regions ind under ceitam cireumsti 
tit. shiie tenants aie (.omj aiati\eh lice m action in oti 

■ Reports of Walter K. Perret and Horatio Smith. 
^ From economic report of Fred T. l,awreni;e. 
!! lieports ot M. M. Bunej and K. G. MeLeod. 
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, they are to a greater or less extent under the direction and 
supervision of the landlord, not only in matters pertaining to 
the tilling of the soil, but in family and everyday affairs. 

The- Manorial System 
This system approaches that which existed in Europe at 
the time of the Spanish conquest of the Philippines. 

We can best understand tlie mediaeval manor by picturing to our- 
■ selves the economic life of a wliule village as a unit with the manor 
house its central point.' 

The whole of the cultivated land then fell into two species : demesne 

land, land cultivated entirely for the benefit of the lord, which might 

consist of a separate enclosed portion, or of holdings scattered among 

the holdings of the vOlagers, or hoth ; and land held in villeinage, that 

IS. land held from the lord hyhis tenants, who were unfree, and were 

bound to pay certain services to the lord. The amount of land owned 

by each tenant, and the services due to the lord, depended on his status. 

Two main classes can be distinguished: the ordinary holding was a 

TJi^ate or yardland, usually thirty acres (12 hectares), held in scattered 

strips; the holder of a virgate was called a villein. Next came the 

1 bordars or cotters, the general size of whose holding was one or two 

acres (| to ^ hectares) thoagh it sometimes rose to five acres (2 hectares) 

' Or more. These did not possess either oxen or a plough, and were in a 

if- decidedly lower position than the villeins. Both vUleina and cotters 

, Tsere tmfree, but their position was not that of slaves ; a slave is bound 

, to Lis master; his servitude i« pei'jondi he nde-ititutc of rights he may 

L be called on to do anything But the villeins and cotters were 

' territorial serfs, bound to tho land to pertcrm certain fixed services, 

■ and they were not destitute of nghti in general ojinion at any rate; 

how far these rights coul I be cntorced by law wafi another m'ltter 

Services were paid m labor on the lord s demesne and out of the 
very great variety of them two main cU'ises emerge week work," 
.that is, labor for certain days a week regulaih all the jeai round, vil- 
B generally giving three laya work and cotters two and boon 
work," extra labor in. aldition to the week work at times of the year 
'when there was special need for it ; such boon work would be demanded 
t harvest, haymaking, and ploughing. In addition to week work and 
boon work there were often small tributes or payments in kind ; fowls 
i eggs, bushels nf oats, and so forth; and the villagers had to do 

1 Buecher'B "Industrial Evolution," p. t03. 
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what cartas thi' 1 rd requiied Thtsi^ !nties dischargiid, the tenant 
had the rest o± his tiint. to wtrk n hn twn h ilding. 

It IS euilent that the pnnci[al taHk in managing an estate was t^i 
see that the \iUeiii8 and other tenants ]»id their services diily, and U< 
superintend them at their work biich work when ill looked after would 
tend to be little tny the laborer had no inducement to work hard, and 
m the caie of tlie boon work the iillem h<vd every incentive to evadi' 
or put off fulhlliiieut of his diitv \\ h ther sm estate waa valual>li' 

or n<)t mainly le[iend(d on the aiiuunt <f laiwr available. Fertility 
would 1 e imdevelo^ied iiie would jnertly j r< ve ciiiubroiis, if tLi y>' iv;m 
a want of labor. There was no class of lahorera who could bi li i ' 
lord must dejiend on the services of his tenants. Thus [laiiis ^^■ !■ 
to keep up the labor on an estate. It was, generally s]ieakitig, iiii|i"--il ■ 
for a man on it to leave it; heavy fines were asked before [K-riiiissioii 
was given. New holdings could easily be Iwstowed out of the wast*^ ••>■ 
existing ones divided if more land was reiiiiired. But above all, when tin' 
aim of good management was that each manor shouhl lie self-snfflciiig. 
that the customary labor should be enough and no money dishurstHl tii 
hire more, it was important to have an exact account of the labor (>» 
each estate. To know this was to know the value of the manor.' 

The manorial syHb>ro is most closely approached hi [)aits ol 
Mindanao. There the tenant has the use of a certain piece i^f 
land allottefl to him by the owner. The pnMliiot of the hmil 
is his own to do with as he likes. No rent is paid, but tin- 
tenant is obliged to work for the landlonl a certain part ol 
the time, for which he receives wages. It is the custom for 
the tenant to work every second week for the landlord. If ll"' 
two have a disagreement, the landlord must purchase whatc^i'i' 
permanent crops the tenant may have planted, before the latu'v 
leaves.^ There are isolated cases of the landlord's receiving 
the entire crop from a certain part of the land cultivated i>,v 
the tenant, tlie latter taking the crop from the remainder. 

On certain haciendas on Negros Island part of the laii' "" 
tilled by share tenants, who often have to work two <lii>~ ■' 
week (" dagyao ") for the landlortl, Fonnerly this service ■■ ''' 
given without extra compensation but now daily wages are P'' ■' '■ ' 

' George Townsend Warner's "Landmarks in English Industrial Histm ■ ■ 
^ From the report of M. A. Maxey, Baganga District, More. 
' From the report of H. E. Carmichael. 
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TIw Kimuwi Shun' .S//xtrm 

'file above tw(i iiietliods ure vary local in oceun'eiiee. In 
most cajien land is leased on sliare of tlie crop. The regions 
ill wliicli the gi-eatest area of tlie lajid is worked by share 
systems iw shown on Chart XXX. In general the I'elatioii of 
the tenant to the landlord and the condition of both divide 
share Kystema iiito three kinds: 

1. Large haciundaN cultivated on the share sywtem — tlie 
kmama, kanan, or iiKfiUino system. 

•2. A large number of scattered plots owiieil by one person 
ii'id leased to tenants — the scattered holdin<)» system. 

S. Leasing and re-leasing by peasant proprietors — the tw- 
li-rlenn'utii si/xtem. 

'I'he kasaina system is found on neariy all the lai^e hold- 
ings in the Central Plain of Luzon, in Zainbales, aiid in the 
Ciigayan Valley (see Charts XXIX and XXX). It is also 
hmiid to some extent in most other parts of the Islands. 

'I'he owner of a lai^e share estate may or may not give 
l"'i'Honal attention to liis land. He may live on the fami and 
i-l'isely supervise the tenants, or lie may live in town and in- 
ti'icst himself in other things. In the latter case he may have 
't manager, who can be considered the landlord in tliis dis- 
I'Us-iion. or his tenants may take care of tliemselves in a dis- 
iii'-iuiized maimer. It is only the supervised, or oi^anized, 
'■"' ites that will be discussed here. 

'ii most oi^anized haciendas worked on the sliare system, 
'I landlord ha« considerable jurisdiction over tlie affairs of the 
'' iiit. Ill all eases he determmes the crop to l>e planted, 
''' time (if planting and harvesting, and such matters as 
I" nil directly to the cultivation of the plot assigned to the 
'' nt. The relation between landlord and tenant in private 
■''i IS depends hugely upon the custom of the community, the 
'ii aeter of the individual landlord, and the class to which 
''' li'nant belongs. The more closely the tenant resembles 

" 'iliorer described in the proprietary^system, the greater is 
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the control of the landlonl over his actions. In the kasania 
system as it exists in the Central Piain of Luzon, the laiiil- 
loitl exercises his control most effectively anil the tc^iiiint is 
correspondingly dependent. 

A Typical Kmama .Sysli'm^ Tlie owner furnishes the tenant with 
land, a earabao, and seed, the product of the crop to be eqiiaily dividcii 
between thejn after deducting the seed. I'lion delivery to tlie tenant <■< 
the animal he takes " biignos," advance money. This varies from P l.'i 
to P 70 and forms a retainer, as it viive, imtil the owner sees fit to ii- 
lease hiiu and his family. The money itself he generally spends for his 
womenkind, and the balance at the cock-pit, which is his natural di'- 
pravity, but his only pleasure in a life of hopeless drudgery. Naturally, 
as he lives from hand to mouth, Jie is alisolutely without resources, rs- 
cept cooking-pots, a mat or so, and a few clothes. At the end of tiii' 
week, usually on Sunday, lie draws a ration of jialay froio the owni'i', 
which varies, though usually oius half cavan i«r week is sufficient I'm- 
his family. This amount he [lays back in kind with no increase, upon 
gathering his crop. But all other supplies of money that are generally 
drawn from time to time from the owner are jMiid for in "takalanaii ; 
that is, that at the end of the season the tenant reiiays the lamlloi-.l in 
palay at less than market value, say, at from PO.'iO to PO.To jut <::i\Ait. 
a gain to the owner of fr.mi l.'iO to 200 jier cent 

When the land, for the proper and timely preparation of whicli li" 
tenant ia held rigidly responsible, is once prejiared the seed rite or iHn' 
crop is distributed in the fields awaiting transplanting. This p"il "' 
the work is sometimes paid in total ljy the owner, the tenant doiiis; (if 
harvesting at his own expense ; but the general custom is for the o\> mi' 
and tenant to pay halves, the tenant naturally taking the money fnuii 
the owner, paying the same rate of interest as the "takalanan," wluili 
swells his debt. The planters receive commonly from P0.15 to Pd -'■"■• « 
day with rations, and if tlie tenant has in his family any one wh" <-i^' 
plan rice, he naturally reduces the price of his share of the plantin.;. 

The crop once planted, the ration of palay is usually discontiiiii"!; 
but the family has to exist, so a new schedule is put into force, tli i "' 
"terkiaan," 50 per cent increase, or "takipan," 100 percent incfii- -■" 
that if a tenant receives 5 cavans between planting and harvest hr '"'' 
pay back 7J if "terkiaan," or 10 cavans under "takipan." After stir i"- 

1 Tliiais an exti'act f rom an unpublislied report, "Circle for the SI' > " 
Social and Economic Conditions in the Philippines," a synopsis "f '"" ' i'j 
the kasama system as found in Nueva Ecija, by Percy A. Hill, issiied i '^ 
Committee on the Prosecution of Investigation and Publication, Mauil'i 
Mr. Hill is a planter in Nueva Ecija. 
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in Fiilirnary, thresliiiis commences, usually with caraWo or cattle. The 
winnowing of the grain is genei'ally done by the tenant's womenkind, wlio 
receive 4 per cent for their work. The crop is now ready for division; first 
tlie Reed is deducted and the crop is halved; out of the tenant's half is 
deducted for the owner his total amount taken in rations, his " takalanan " 
niid"takipan." (ienerally all he has left in an increased debt and the 4 per 
I'eiit received by the women for winnowing; however, lie manages to exist 
until the cropping commences again, when he resumes hia ration and debt. 
Upon large farms and haciendas years oft^^n ^lass without a " patuid," 
tir settlement and the tenant never know "whether he owes P^Oor PlOO' 
thus, 1 ra<,tieall> n( t only his work is demanded but that of his wife and 
(Oiildren until they are ohl enough to enter as tenants or until death 
[Kisses the delt on to tht younger generation iheir lues are a eon 
tinual rjunl of work and Irudgerj the owner generally finding some 
thing to he done at all times 

Tl e tLnant b food consists of nee and vegetal les which he raises 
himself generally camotes com leans and grefiis vaiied by flsh 
I'iiuglit in. the nee fields duiintt the wet months and \y aji occasional 
[lii'ce ft meat Ijon this nieagcr diet lie works day m and day out. 
Ins only pleasure being tobacco and an occasional dnnk of bino." As 
ii I'lile lie uses two suits of clothes and one hat jier year, a total value of 
iil"iut ?5. A large family usually swells the debt. If he gets despond- 
|'"t, he has his former owner transfer him and his debt to anotlier. He 
I'w IIS 110 larirt, nor projierty, as a rule, and his house is a "culii)" or hut 
III lL!;lit materials, put together in two or threedays. Of course his oon- 
ili^iiin often varies. An old "kasama" often lives as well and as con- 
I'lii n-s the owner, and at the present time an increasing number are 
^I'l I Hiring animals of their own and hunting up homesteads or leased 
liiii-is, but many who obtain an animal fall into debt again. 

'lie average takenliy and charged against a tenant and faniily of three 
I'l' ■Ills, estimated from observation and experience, are as follows: 



I'low, and other implements . , . . 3.60 cavans of palay 
ilation, i cavan weekly, May 1 to Sei>- 

tember 30 10.00 cavans of palay 

■Supplies, tobacco, salt, etc 6.00 cavans of palay 

Money received at P0.50 per cavan, 

P12.00 (used for oil, meat, clothes, 

iiiatches, etc.) a*. 00 cavani; of palay 

■erkiaau, October 1 to Kovember 15, 

3 cavans 4.'^)0 cavans of palay 

48.00 ravalis 

Uiismw" (advance iiiuuey) . . . .P^O.OO 
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A giiofi average croji fur a tenant i» 100 cavans ; liiH share of one half 
(50 oavatis) Imhs iS cavaiis h'aves him '2 eaviiiiH to i>ay on intercut of thi' 
PiiO advanci? money. Therefore an a riiie PlOO is sufficient Ui Kiiii)">rt 
a family of three for a year, valuing jialay at P'2 i)er eavaii. If corn, 
beana, or peas are raised, one half goes to the owner aft«!r deducting 
the seed, bnt only a Riuail amount of secondary crop is grown. 

The owniT exercises a power over the tenant that wouW be difficult 
to define. He. is consniteii on all affairs of ways and means and even 
marriage, absence fnun the land, use of animals, extra day or ni;,'lit 
work- In [letty lawsuits the tenant must obtain jiermission t« partici- 
pate; otherwise he pays for loss of time at an enormous rate. 

The dense ignorance of the tenant often leads him to he imjiOKivl 
upon by his more astute feilows and landlords, but on the other liainl 
he exasperatii^ly celebrates every fiesta in the calendar, and withonli 
careful watciiiiig will lose in a month by carelessness the crop it took 
him six months to produce. Yet he cheerfully suinnita to working oiil 
debts which are sometimea held only by verbal promises, ofti>n over- ii. 
period of years, and once entirely out of debt, he usually manages to fiiH 
into another beforti he realizes it. It is to the natural advantage <if tin' 
owjiers to secure and keep the tenants in a constant stat*' of <lel)t. 

In genera], conditiouH on large estates woikfd In tin' sIi^dv 
Bystem approacli tliOKe just clescribeil. 

Mimlier </f plots leased. Tlie amount of ik.', tolj.ium. m 
com land leased to tbe tenajit in an orgAuized-sliare hacii'ii'l'' 
varies witli the lucality and particularly with the richnes'* I'l 
the soil, Imt is usually one or two hectares. 'J'Jie aniount I'f 
land given a t<?naut for sugar and aba<,a plantations is l<iii;i i 
than for tobacco or rice, and varies from two to five heet.iri-. 
in plots separatpd or contifruous. It is seldom that more tli.tn 
one plot is leased, although on m\ hacienda where both rii'c .^uil 
com are grown, a tenant may have one lowland and one In;;!'- 
land jdot. When the laiidlonl has both rice, and coin »>"^ 
to!>aceo lands, two plots are sometimes taken as these ■ kV- 
are grnnn at different periods of the year. A house pi"' '" 
the village eitlier goes with the leaseho]<l oi- is rented .it ■' 
small snm per year, 

Permanency of fennnis, Tlie agreement between tcu.in' 
and landlord is sometimes, Imt not generally, wiitten and i- 
most often for one seahon, Usuallj' it is indefinite iu uiiHu't'. 
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If the landlord is ktnd and the tenant efficient, the lease 
continues. If the tenant does not pleawe the landlord, he is 
ejected, and if in turn he is not pleased he may leave. In 
some places there are lan<llords who caimot get tenants in thi; 
locality but have to go to other towns each year to secure them. 

Division of tJie crop. The share of the crop credited eacJi 
of the three factors which produce it, varies according to thi^ 
custom of the locality, the fertility of the soU, the proximity t-ii 
the town or market, and a variety of other conditions. How- 
ever, the apportionment is usually based on a valuation of 
one third for the labor, one third for the work animal, aiid 
one third for the improved land. The division of crop theif- 
fore depends upon who owns the carabao. If tlie tenant pos- 
sesses a earabao, he gets two thirds of the rice crop and tlm 
landlord one third; in other cases the owner usually geU 
two thirds and the tenant one third of the crop. It seldom 
happens on a lai^e share estate that a thinl party owns the 
work animal. By consulting Chart XXXI it will be seen that 
most of the tenants on estates in the Cagayan Valley anil in 
Zambales Province own their animals, while those on estiili's 
in the western part of the Central Plain of Luzon <lo not. In 
the Visayas most tenants on lai^e share estates are funiis!"'il 
tlieir animals by the owneiw. In some places tenants harvii^l 
and thresh the crop ; in others this is done for a separate cnii- 
sideration, and additional harvesters are often employed "H 
share of the pi"oduct. 

There are many variations in tlie above general divisioii '•> 
the ei'op, all of which cannot be given here ; the most ini|''ii'- 
tant are mentioned, however. When rice land is exceedii' ;lv 
fertile the owner may receive one half the crop instead of 'i'' 
thii'd, and if it is not veiy fertile or is far from the vill^c ' '"^ 
upland fields) his share may be one fourth or even lesi^. hi 
Occidental Negros the landlord furnishes land, seed. ■-^"' 
animal. The lessee does all the work until harvest. ""' 
eighth the crop is given to the harvesters, and of the reraa' '''' 
two thirds goes to the landlord and one third to the ^' ■'''■ 
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If tlie former furnisher the land only, lie takes but one thirtl. 
In some places an exact division of the crop is made under tlie 
lii-st arrangement. In Bataan Province the landlord plants the 
crop, advances P30 per hectai-e without interest, and cuts 
the crop. The tenant does all the other work, gathers the 
i-rop after it has been ent, and delivers the landlord's shai-e 
lit his home. In this case the crop ia divided into two equal 
parts. If the landlord furnishes the land, cai'ahao, and seed, 
and pays for extra labor in transplanting, he receiver three 
fifths, the harvesters one fifth, luid the tenajit one fifth. 

Jn Bataan the landlonl .on a sugar estate funiishes seed, 
fi^ieing, and niilhng, and feeds the mill lahorera. 'J'he tenant 
'•f a small plot does all the planting and cultivating, feeds and 
liays extra field laborers, hauls the cane to the mill and sugar 
111 the market, and receives half the product. If the mill be- 
liiiigH to still ajiother man, lie fumislies the neeessaiy labor for 
It, and the sugai- produced is divided equally among tlie three 
|piiities.^ 

On abaca plantations the division U am: third or one half 
iiiilcss the pi-iee of tlie fiber is low, and tlicii tlie laborer ob- 

' « the great-er share. It should be noted, however, that the 

liiiid factor, the animal, does not enter into the production of 
iib;i(-a. Neither ia the anmial considered on a coconut planta- 

' ■ I" Laguna Province the tenant takes care of the grove, 

lii'ips out beetles, reportjj damage, and collects the nuts for 
I'i'untmg. A number of nuts sufficient to pay the cost of pick- 
■iii: and transportuig are removed by tlie owner, and tlie tenant 

' In parts of Negros fully CO per cent of the liaejenda owners liave men 
j]'""iiff sugar lands from tliem under the jiarcera Kystem. The parcero owns 
'"' ; 1 carabao to 25 carabaos and leaBes approximately 2 hectares of land 
^"r nch work animal. He fumishea all aiiiuials, labor, and field macliinery, 
,"" -i often financed by the planter, who lends him money at 15 per cent 
' I ''St with his work animal and standing crop as security. The harvested 
^j"" i" turned over to the planter who takes 50 per cent of it aa rent for 
^"'_ ■|i'1. The planter also charges P2 for eachpicul of the parcero's sugar 
,/ "'*''iiS the cane and boiling and transporting the sugar to Iloilo. When 
-1,1. hacienda is leased, the lessee does all the work and turns half the 

iioV' "^^ ''*'*'''* "''"^'' '■f the land and mill. In this form of lease the land tfi 

' "fked by the parcero himself but is cultivated by the proprietary system. 
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receives one flftli of the remainder. In southern Luzon am] 
on the Visayan Islands, half the copra prodneed is given tho 
tenant wlien the latter does the work outlhied above and idsii 
prepares and dries the meat. In 'i'ayabas the landlord gets 
two thiMs of the copra, but has to build and maintain tlu' 
■ drying kihi and provide the tenant with a lionse in the viliajfi; 
which he may occupy when lie wishes. 

Usually a part of the natural increase of domestic animals 
placed in the tenant's care becomes his property. By this v.uf- 
toin a tenant frequently secures a cai-abao, wliich advaaicus 
his economic condition considerably. 

Mutual rii/Jits oud dntk'S of hmdhnh and tenaiiU. Tliii 
mutual rights and duties of the landlord and tenant differ in 
various parts of tlie Islands. Tlie tendency is to relieve tin* 
tenant of all duties except those directly connected witli tlni 
piece of laiid leased. Yet it is still cnstoniiuy in most regimis 
for the lajidlcn'<T U> eaJl upon tenants for gi'onp lalwr at iiar- 
vest time, to repair and build houses, fences, ditches, iiiiDw, 
etc., and to get wood and iim eritinds. The ciistfnn of making 
small presents of farm or hajidicraft pro<lncts to the landlord 
is still practised by the tenants in some places, but is vay- 
idly disappearing. No wages ai-o paid for extra work unless ii 
is of long duration, aiul then a money wage is often gi\i'ii. 
Otlierwise gifts from tlie landlord ami, in case of group wmls 
fiestas are supposed to recompense the tenants. The teniinl ^ 
family, however, neai'Iy always j'eceives a daily wage mIu'Ii 
working for the landlord, 'i'he moi'e servit^es the tenant ii'H- 
(lers the landhnil the more likely he is to receive suhsliin- 
tial advances of food and money, and the mmi! lenient is ili^' 
landlord's treatment fif him. I''()rmerly tenajits had to l>ri'|> 
tlie landlord snpplied with wood, but this duty is now reipii""' 
ill but few regions; they also threshed his rice, but with d"' 
introducti{>n of tlireshing macliines such duties are eonstiiii'l' 
growing l&is numerous. ' 

The landlord may provide a tenant with a fiesta for a vuriii* 
of rcii-soiis. lie generally does this when he is the bi'iicliii;"^ 
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of group labor. Sometimes lie given fiestas at Htated periods ; 
for instance, after tlie harvest or, less frequently, after plant- 
ing. He often Hupplies miisio or other aniusemonts s\t the 
yearly village fiesta. 

Control of the landlord over tenants. The control wliich 
the landlord exereiscH over the private affaii's of the tenants 
varies greatly in different pai'ts of the Islands. He usually 
defends tlieni in court and agahist other perHons in matters 
that pertaui solely to the crop, and often looks after theij' pri- 
vate interests l)efore the law. He does tliis to keep the fen- 
mits contenteil so that they will remain on his estate. 'Hiey 
•Mv, to a lai'ge extent dependent on him, and look upon him as 
Uu'ir leafier and dii-ector in times of emei'geney. He arhitmtes 
tlicir cpiarrels and gives them a^lvice ajid the lienefit of his 
close supervision. 

A very imjKirtant consideration in the share system, pai'tie- 
idii.i'ly on riee liatdendas, is the question of a^lvances and inter- 
iMts. Conditions in Nueva Ecija have alreiuly J)een quoted. 
Fur the Islands Jis a whole interest on such advanees ranges 
fi'inu 50 to 500 per cent per yeai'. Wlien a iXvhi is [>aid in kind, 
lilt* landlord often takes ])roduee at a h)\ver I'ate than the 
iiiiuket priee, for instajiee, PO,r>0 per eavan below the market 
|>ii<-(' for paJay when it is selling at from PI. 75 to P2,25 per 
ciivan. 'J'he landloitl makes a fiirther pi'otit by holding the 
''iiii until July or August, when the price rises to P2.2-'» or 
P-.75. At this time tenants frequently buy back at an !u\- 
^■;iiii;ed price the same amount of palay that they parted with 
•'I Ihe end of the harvest, thus contraoting another debt which 
'"list ha paid at the next liarvest, ajid so on from year to year. 
^I'lf't advances are paid in kind. In sugar, too, the landlord 
''ii>« the tenant's share at a low market priee and holds it for 
a biifher price, thus making a large pi'ofit. 

It is thrangh advances, interest, and debt that the planter 
"ll"ii controls the actions of Jiis tenants and holds them to 

"' land. Serfdom for debt was an ancient institution in the 

liilippmes, and to-day Filipinos feel that honor compels the 
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payment of i dtbt iJi soon 86 possible iiid thit a debt f a 
father attai,lies itself to the sucLeediiig generation Igiifiant 
tenants theiefore consider themsehea legillj biund to the 
landhrd by lebt and in an\ case feel in hinor bound b 
repa> then debts as best thej can Htnte it is thit a tenant 
thrown out of a share estate because of his refusal to j ci\ 
BUfh debts bses his leputation not onlj with the landlord but 
also with the tenant class By the law of ciistoin 1 e becom i 
an outcast The ejected tenant nhc has brcken his contn t 
or refused to (nlti\it« the land niubt usually lea\e tlie di 
tiict The landhrd tlus feels it U be to hih mtcie&t to ke ] 
the tenant in debt and as a hi^h i tte )f interest is charg 1 
(n advances he usmlly ininagen to ktep ill tf the tenai t 
bbare covered V teiiint la thereby virtually wotking f i 1 
keep %n\ a httk speidin^ money Iheie are landlorls wl 
enccurage tenants to get out cf debt and acquire work anini il 
ind land but these are thi. t \ception uid theie aiee\en s i 
who will refuse to accept payment of ii debt in order to kei'p 
the tenant on the land. 

In Uie most backward parts of tlie. Islands the landlord 1l;w 
practically absolute control over th<^ t^mants, but the more I'n- 
lightened the conununity, tlie lews is the power of the landioid. 
Where labor is scarce and there is considerable wealth gein'i- 
ally distributed, the Imlance of power may be in the hands ^il 
the laborers. 

The landioiil on large organized shai-e estates always '^''■ 
termines the kind and amount of crop to be planted and iln' 
time of planting and harvest. Tenants must obtain permiss>;iii 
to raise crops other than that so determmed, to raise sto<'k :<"' 
their personal use, and, if in debt to the landlord, to sell ti-'U' 
portion of the crop. Tenants nearly always carry out the on' i'^ 
of the landlord with respect to the tilling of the soil, t'r •''■"■ 
are known, however, where the tenant did not cultivatt '''' 
the land he leased and consequently the crop was snii^ i*'' 
than it should have been ; but the landlord claimed "' 
received as his share the amount of palay which he "'< ''' 
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have obtained had all tlie land been cultivated. Sickness, 
however, is usually L'onsidered an at'ceptable reason for the 
production of a partial crop. 

As previously stated tlie tenant fur the most part remains 
permanently on the farm. Sometimes another i>erson who 
wants the tenant will persniule him to change and will 
advance the money to pay off liis dehtN to the landlortl, thus 
ill turn asauming them. When tlwi laiidlonl is dissatisfied he 
may ttll the tenant to get the net'essary money to pay his 
dflit, in wbieh case the tenant finds another landlord to 
iihsume it. AVlien the landlord sells his land his rights in the 
ilt'lits of the tenant are sold \Vith it. In a few cases a tenant 
will le^ve the lanilJord owing debts. Here the latter Iia'^ no 
ri'umrse, tliough sometimes custom obliges any landholder 
who accept** a tenant to assume his debts to the former laiul- 
linil. In rase of the deatli of the tenant his cliihlren usually 
;i--siiine the debt. If they are old enougli they work it out on 
ll»' land, and young children often come to avrw in tlie liouse 
|>I" the landlonl at a stated wage until the debt i,s p,iid. 'I'liis 
if= the foundation of the bonded ihditor svstem dismssid \n 
Cliapter XIII. It is seldom that tlie children reimdiati- tlic 
'li I't of their father ; the unity of the Filipino f.iiiiilj is very 
i,'i''ut, and moreover failure to assume sulIi debts inigiit result 
111 I lie children's being ostracized by their awsticiates. 

'ii most cases where the tenant is mistreated by the land- 
l"'d lie simply leaves the estate, lioth tenant and landlonl 
li'i'c the right to take any matters involving breach iif con- 
'!■ ■!, mistreatment, or injustice to the courts, Imt neither 
"' II avails himself of this privilege. However, instances 
^'■' 'II to he multiplying as the tenants are beginning to under- 
^'' id better their rights befoi-e the law. 

ho ownership of a work animal or of a small plot of land, 
'" "th, gives greater stability to the tenant, secures him bet- 
''■' reatment and terms from the landlord, and is more satis- 
'" "y to the latter. Sometimes the tenant gives the landlord 
'' ■ 'itranty of some sort; this may be a title to a small plot 
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nf gi'onnd, or another person may stand responsible for his 
debt. In some placen legal contractu are made, and debt <)!■ 
dainj^a due the landlord ean be obtained from the sale of 
tenants' property. Such " tenants at will " are, of course, 
much better off and much more indepentleiit than thosi; 
previously descrilied. 

Income if tenantx. The hicomo uf lln.' ti'iianl mi a hii^r 
share hacienda ]nay vary from F80 to P200 ; tin; average is 
probably PlOO. In genenvl tliis class of tenants save but little; ; 
most of tlie income is evpended for food, a little fot < lothintt and 
luxuties and tht, leiminder in gnnbhnij J ht lai^est nitoims 
are ot coui-se, obtanied by thost, men owning carabaos 

fiiummi'nf In gtmr-il the lelationship of fathei and diil'l 
maj d<s(nbp the attitu<lf ot Itndloid and tenant to euli 
other Iht landloid is pifdiiil, tht tcmnt hhal Ne\eitlt 
less both look out foi tlifii o\mi niteiests — tliL l-uidlmd to/ t 
aw nnich ont of tin tiniiit is lie < in, to kttp Imn iinhbu I 
and (,ont*.nted so thit lie wdl not leue the tenant to ohdiii 
att many ailvaims as lie cin ind woik is little w possilili 
[he landloid ii gilds tht. ttuant is a natuiil and etsj nu ins 
of gcttuig his hiid woikeil Iht ttnint i< oks upon tin 1 u 1 
lord IS A busm.ss li.nilL toi Ih ii loiiditum lud tin i 'I 
feehiig ot Liuh to thi otii i iltptud up )ii tin. dispositi 'ii i I 
enhghtennitiit of till l.indloid and tin stitt otignosum 5 
the teniiit and his wdlui^m,ss to woik In most cvscs tli 
tenant must depend on tht landloitl Ofttn lie is iiiubli I 
plan his cartel alone ami looks to the landloid toi dudU ' 
m the most tinial mitttis Ihc littei nsu d!> lumiuii 
this dependence and standh iii a patenid ittitndt to\\ u I ' 
tenant I he tenants generally resptct and love the Inull ' 
he IS goiltithti to tlieir clnkliLii, antl perhaps his fdhu ' 
thtu godfvthti Tlie landlord apjHeciates the -noik if ^ ' 
tenants and tniouia^s them to mciLaso then output >' 
times unstinjxilons landlords overbunkn then tennits ^ ' ' 
even lequnnig of tliP lps,stessei\ires whirh tlie\ hi\t n ' 
to diimiKl On tht otlui limd, hssus lilt to tl i ui-- I '- 
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iicg]e(;t. tlicii- ilntics anil often cause tlie landlortl niQcIi iiicoii- 
vciiience. Tlie laiidlonl is not always gently paternal, but 
may be doiiiiiieeriug, an'ogajit, iuid selfish, and the tenant, on 
the other himd, is often so extremely ignorant, Isixy, shiftless, 
and tickle that it is impoHsible to utilize liim as a priHlmting 
iigeut unlesK some syNtein i>f conijmlsiuLi ik niiiiiitalnfil. 

[n the min-e a<lvanced i-egitnin of tJit' I'hilippini'w Uii; lt;iimitH 
ai'(! bt!ginnuig to leani sonietliiiig of ihcir personal leg-al rights 
ill their relations with their landlords. 'I'linse laiidlimls that 
have been somewhat overbeai'ing hi the past are being de- 
sei'ted by their tenants. The confidential lelatifin is in some 
i.'ii.ses becoming less close, and in a few regions considei'able 
trimble is experienced with tenant-s wlio leave without making 
;i settlement. 

'i'lie scattered holdings system is fninid in those regions in 
"liichall or part of the land i.n divided into small and niedium- 
sii'.i'd paivels. Sm'h holdings do not permit of tlie hacienda 
«y«tein (eitlicr })r()[ii-ieiiii\- <ii- share") even \\\w\\ owned by a 
li'w rich faniilirs. I.,.. .1. (irov,.. Supervising Teaeher, hnK 
I'^limated that the Inliil eullivated area of Cannling, Tarlac 
I'l-nvliu-e, is about 1tl,()liO hectares divi<le<l into 1.^000 par- 
'■'■Is. Subtracting a third of the pan^cls and 1000 hectares 
all'iwed for buii<!ing lots, it will be seen that the average 
l"ivel is aijout ti heelares. Aboul luilf of llu-si^ imivcIs are 

"Wiled by people who ii^ivt' IV :> In :ill .s^-altovii pInU, and 

''" not work their own huid, 

^\'l le sulIi Ik I lmt,s » xe^t it is a eommoii pvin^tiee of les- 

t take m le tlini riu pi t anil lliesc are usually widtdy 

i itt 1 Ihey iggiegate m iiea the auKaiut of liuid ordi- 

U 1( ised b\ a tenmt under the kasaina system. The le.s- 

ti\ t get adjaunt pi >ts but on aecoiint of the peculiai' 

I ' by ^vhlch these aic owiitd (explained in this chapter 

'""l''r the heading Size of Parcels) it is jiot often that sueh 

1''"'-^ "le available. Im.i' instance, in the roast towns of Alhav 
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it is quite common for a mail to rent one plot on tlie main- 
land and one on an atljaeent island. The owners of parcels of 
land wliieli ai'e not large enough to support the family often 
cultivate other plots on share. 

The sj^tems of division of the crop are much the same n« 
those discussed under the kasama system. However, a few 
others exist. Sometimes, a^ often occurs in Samar, the work 
animal is owned Ity a third party who receives one thii-d of 
the crop. On the small sugar ph)ts wliere the landlord pro- 
vides a vei-y primitive iiiill the tenant usually gets two tliii'ds 
of the sugar pnxhiced but fiirnishes all the labor. In abaca 
pro<luction the liuidlmtl sometimew pays a prenuum over the 
nsnai share if the lessee mateiially iinpvoves the production. 
In the cultivation of intensive crops which require no animal. 
such as betel in i'asay near Manila, the crop is equally diviiloil 
between both p vdiet Sometimes the ownei of a '■i II [ 
of land biiiowi m<ney en it md gives the lendti fill | 
spssim and rights to its uwe until this is letiunel ii 
uiterest takes the foim of the pi du(t <f the land I 
iniy net the lender fioin 40 to 80 pel cent I he oni 
getH b'ick the land whene\er the muiey is returned In tl 
usual contia t for sale mile m the Philip].mes a stated ti 
IS set when thi, iHinowei 1 sts the land if the nionty is i 
returned In the system noted Abo\e hoHe\ei the i. 1 1 
e\ tends indefinitely 

Undei this system the ten mt often bimgsviigmlind ui 
cultivation for the use of the plot for a certain period "\ 
years or for a certain amount of the cleai'cd and planted lii"il- 
On coconut lands in Oriental Negi'os the tenant sometn ^i''' 
receives all that he can raise between the palms he sets > 'i'- 
He must care for the young trees, and when they are to" 'I'' 
to permit cultivation between them he receives from PO.l' t" 
1*0.20 for each one. In Cavite he is given a fourtli of the I '"' 
after havmg been able to cultivate between the trees for ' 'i'' 
or five yeai's. In Mindoro and other places where laii' ^^ 
plentiful the tenant receives half the hmd. In Sorsogoi' '"' 
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tenant olears the forest, plants a garden plot with ciini and 
sweet potatoes for liiinself, aiid sets out aliaca for the land- 
lord. In three years the abaca iw i-eatly to strip. Fnun the lirst 
three strippings the tenant receives the entire product, and 
then ~ about 4^ years from the ])lantiiig — the ordinary divi- 
sion is made. AVhen the tenajit clears rice land, constructs the 
necessary irrigation eanals, and brings tlie [jlots into eultiva- 
tion, he receives as his payment the ciiip for from one to five 
years iu Pangawiiiaii I'ro\iiH-c, und fni' ;ihont three yearw in 
Sorsogon ' 



rt«iui tivepowei>:) I li^ -.i k iilifn mi i[iiiir.iit tli( 
1 i>ii9ideration of tliD prciilmtive poWBi-? tit tin 
-. iiKsidu of tho Ifl-w of Tent (taken f umi I iiislili 



ill titlnrsdonut, tlie former nre Buperfor, and tbe Utter ire infulor soils 
I -HiK fertility 

r«oiiiepp6of land, wliiciareof equal fertility, a«rpt,irilBtlieii siatutii 
liHtimieHiS, iiuglit also be so afietted by wtnftlioii tli^l one woiiM In 
-i-d «■- Mipenor ami the other as iiiferinr Suppose tliat one piece, A, 
• Mtuatprl Heir i railway station, and anotlier, B, tw entv-flve nules away 
'I my market, and tbat each parcel of land produced one Inuidrtd bushels 
■ lioat. In the case of B, the value of ten iiusliels might be spent in carry- 
1 1* produce to the station near wliich A was Bituated, The farmer of It 
■Id be no better off than if he cultivated land close by A which pr(Hluce<i 
!unety bushels. The cost of transportaflon enters into the outlay of pro- 
''ig wheat on B, so that although equal in natural productiveness, B is 
iy inferior lo A by situation ; consequently we may speak of superior 
inferior lands, although this difference of grades may be due solely to 

ition 

When different grades of land are in cultivation at the same time (pro- 
'-' till! same article), the cultivator of the richer soil receiving the same 
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The sei\ices wliiuh the tenant pei'foi'ma for the landlord in 
the scittcred lioUlings system are mucli lower tliaii tliu.se 
lii tlie ka-sama syHteni. 'i'he eiistoiii of refjiiirtiig servicon 
IS last passing away In general, too, the condition of tlit 
ttm,nt 18 raucli bettei under thiH legiine tlian undei tin 
kisama system Many possess one oi more laraba^ra oi an 
tilt owneis of sinill plots of land, and the landlord can obtain 
from the salt of these any sums due Inm In some lotalitits 
indeed the landlortla will seldom ad\anct, mucli money unless 
the tenant owns some property. 

f he hnaiitial "Mitl general condition of the tenant under this 
system is much better than his condition on large estatt^K. 
The income \ incs from PtOO to P400 and averages probably 
P200 Atlditional income is obtained from other sources tliaii 
the plot be rents, just as peasant proprietors obtahi adtlitiouid 
income. Tlie following is an estimated income : 



In general, it can ho stilted tliiit since, under this sysd' 
the holtlings and tena^its are scattered, the landlortl cam 

price per biishel as tlie cultivator of tlie poorer soil, tlie f ormci will ^ef '"■ 
for Ilia work . . . than tlic latter. The same labor . . . praduces on 
rich lanil more bualiela per acre than It does on the poorer lanil ; and, a^ 
price at which each liiislipl is sold is the same, the return to the fonnor . 
is greater tlian Uie return ti> the latter . . . although they are equal In '" 
cases. Tins suiplua of the value of the product of tlie richer over the ]«"' 
land, when both are needed for cultivation, is rent ; and the whole of it ^' 
Hiider free competition, to the landlord or owner of the land. 

"This law accounts for tiie range of rents per hectare nienfioneil n"' 
tlie Rent System, and also for the varying parts of the crop which are ^i' 
the landlord in tiie share system." 
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i\eroihe the siunt c li 1 \ i 1 ■- 1 i i t tl it li 1 iii tli 
kiMiiia system M< i i tli t i i isiuil\ 1 1 ^ t i 
luoie lUtelllfjent cluss 1 1 Ul)oii.ii= iiid in xhn iiujoiitj ol cases 
(mil d, Moik anmiil iiid often 'fluall plots of giouiid lliese 
^i\e stabiiitj aJitl u sense of responsibility nut possessed b> 
the teiiints on tlie lAige li<w,ieiidd I indlrud and tenants 
Hsuall} gtt ahmg well tht hiiidloid lot knig upon bib lessees 
IS poci leldtives (i^hich they often aa-e) fi>i whom lie is some 
wlidt responsible, uid hemg lecoTni^ed bj the teniiits as a 
hiipenoi peisoiiatfe Sometnnes tlit tenant is eiitnely iiide 
[indent ot the landloid except m matteis dnectl^ (,oji(,eined 
«ith the soil 

It IS tbenfoiL tMdmt tliat tb teiiuit unltr tins sjstem is 
III I nuirb bettei t iiiditi n thin the t unit undei the kasama 
\ I in Jhs 111 111 is_,iiit(i mil s iiiikIi 111 >i( nidtpend 

( il tb hull d lid 1 ! mn until 11 tw Undloids. 

I„fr,-h'<,>^i„:i Shiir SjfxU-w 
111 llocns Nort>' Luid jiarl^ of lluc'us Sill 90 pev cent of the 
lilli'is of liui s<nl ii«t) laiHl. Vet 80 per cent of the land is 
vviii-ked on tlie share systi'in. Here the landownera lease tbeir 
iiiiiiv <list!int paveels and in turn become tenants on more con- 
Miiiciitly sitnat<!d phrts on the same or even less reniunei-a- 
iiM' terms, 'j'he parts of the l.'hilippines in -whieb nearly all 
'"■ iniu'b of the land is enltivated under the interleasing 
'^.^^ii^m iire, as is stated on page 184, llocos Norte and Uouos 
^iii' imd Pangawnaw provinces ; mncb of Itulacan and Bataaii 
I'linineea; parts of liizal, Oavite, and IJatangiw provinces; 
I'iiiiN of the Bicol provinces; and parts of Cebn and Leyte 
|ii>>\inee8. Since the biterleasing systein is carried out by 
||':iwiut proprietors meiiily to lessen the disadvantage of 
"iilcly scattered plots, it may well be linked with the peaK- 
'"'i proprietary system. When these two systems are consid- 
'■" 'I together, it may safely be said that the gi'eater num1>er 
"' lbi> small holdings in the PMlippuies are cultivated by 
["■■i-^int [irnpnetoi-N. 
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Proportions of Tenuras and Classes of Cultivators 

Probably 90 per cent of the land in the Pliihppines is culti- 
vated either by peasant proprietors or on share. Considering 
the dual rfiie played by many tillers of the soil it is probably 
safe to say that 45 per cent of the land Ih cultivated by peas- 
ant proprietors and 45 per cent by tenants. Hired labor is 
used on most of the remaining 10 [ler <'cnt of the land. The 
amount of land rented outright is siuall.' 

Faetors whirh are ehawjiiKj the Proportions 

111 many places the proportions of classes are changing; in 
general the peasant proprietors are increasing, being recruited 
from the tenant class. This I'csults from (1) the tenant's ob- 
taining a carabao as his half of the natural increase of the ani- 
mals under his care ; (2) the increase of household industries 
and other " outeide " activities ; (B) a greater uitelligencc. 

In a few places, as in Iloilo, large holdings are increasing, 
because (1) the small holdere are not able to take cdre nl 
their own interests and therefore lose tlieir lanil ; and (^'2 > 
'the children of small owners educated in the hchools aiv w 
longer contented witli the meager living and are entering otln i 

-1 of over 100 111- - 

tares (250 acres), and out of 700,000 1 1 fa u I es t the n^ti a50,(i' '> 
own their own farms. 'Die democraoy a 1 stre tl f t! i c ntry Im i^ 
recently been shown in the Balltan-Turk si wir (11 1 OutO ok Tel riiiirj' "■ 
1013). 

According to the census of 1010, 6" 1 p e t f tl e f n rs in d"' 
United States are owners, less than 1 per cent aie uanagen, and 87 ]■■''' 
cent are tenants. Of tlie tenauta, two th rds are rent tenants who pa' :' 
stated amount (usually cash) per acre of land re ted a I oi e tl rd (or ali' !'' 
12 per cent of ail farmera) are share tenants. The average parcel of cii ■'■ 
vated land is 30 hectares (76 acres). 

In France the properties of peasant proprietors cover a Is-rge pari ' 
the soil and are increasing. 

In Mexico there are districts in which peasant proprietors predoniiU' ■ . 
yet mucli of the land is cultivated under tlie advance and debt share sysi' "■ 
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[mrsuits in which they caii earn more. This results in a snmll 
increase in tlie proprietary and share systems in a few locaUties, 
As has ahready been stated, in neai'Iy all parts of the Phil- 
ippines the tillers of tlie soil are desirous of improving their 
(-oiidition by acquiring work animals and land. In some places 
the number who make this attempt is small ; in others it in- 
cludes nearly all the oultivatin's who have the opportunity. 
I'robably certain islands in the \'isaya»i are the most back- 
\i ud m thih letpect, wlule the liocanos aie the mobt actue 
llie custom wlmh irives to the tenuit a part of the natural 
uurease of anunals ni hii caie is otten a help to mdepend- 
I lit propnetorihip Ilotano tenants m general and tenants 
I \aiious townb in otlier parts of the I'hilippmes iteumu- 
litt enough throiigli outsidi. woik and through house. h ild 
iiidustiics til puithast a ( irabao and e\ en the 1 ind wyn n 
"liith they live (see discussion of household mdustries ( hi[ 

I I V\ II) In Li^;«nd Fiovince tlit, Ixndlord often furnishes 
III Und and setd and sells i ciribao to the tenant on eiedit 
Mdi mt mteiest, altlioutjh if pajmuit is luide m pioduce 
ill K IS tlie usuil diM^.ittp'URy between maiket piitf md the 

I I ( (ledited to tlie tenant. 

1 hioughout the Islands the larger numlier of ten nits wh > 
ill nipt U} piovide themselves with tirabaos and land fad 
\ s(Kni as they become independent and are depiived of the 
' I' ht of snpeivisnin by the landloid, they relapse into indo 
' ' < dt\ote themselves to gambling, or commit in<Iiscretions, 
'I i soon lose their possessions J hen mabihty to manage 
"I own aftau-s is ag'unst them Otten their attempt is pie- 
'' ue, bcLauhL thtv have to bonow monev to pay for the 
'II idl or land, and the high late ot interest thai^ed on biinis 
'wed soon lesultji m the loss of annual and holdings 
"^ times the fonnei tenant and Ins family will get along 
" until death or marriage occasions a fiesta, at which time 
'" cumulation and possessions aie spent. 

I I spite of these conditions, however, the peaj^ant piopiie 
'' ue almost e\eiynlieie niciea.sing in reiatue importance 
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H(Hfi''ii of llie C'lmx.-s of Cultimiors 



It would appear tliat the giviiter the percentage of large 
holdings in a town the pooier is the condition of the laboimg 
class. The hii-ed laluoier and the juioiei tenant are dlitciati 
their knowledge seldojo e\:tends outside the iiaiienda, the\ 
Imve im initiative oi idea of lespoiiwibility, then attitudi 
toward the laiidloid is subservient, they lack atability , thi.\ 
are poorly clothed, fed, and housed, and in iatt simply e\]f>t 
The public schools have not diawn a*, large a piopoition of 
pupils from this tlasH a*i tioni other laboimg tlasse-, Moh 
farm work is expected of tht chiklitn, and the> aie not 
encouraged to go to schtKd 

Tenants as a cla^s aie usually pooi, hut their livelihood iv 
assured; their food, housing, and tlothiiig is bettei th<in thil 
of hireil laborers; they die usually ignorant .ind in debt on 
account of the high rate of uiteiest, but they receue thi, pm 
tection of the landlord and Ins advice Iheir ahfauniption nl 
i-e-sponsibility is gieater than that of lined laboieiB, and as i 
class they accumulate more Even if lie owns nothing, lUi 
tenant's hiterest in a share of the ciop gives hun a ceit.iiii 
stability, and it is only wheie this is taken away bj action nl 
the landloi-d who ap[n<ipiiates all the crop above the l>.i» 
necessities of the tenant and holds lumnidebt, that his coii^li 
tion is reduced to tliat of the day iaboiei The income of ih 
tenant having a caraliao or land is lai'ger than that of the sim- 
ple tenant ; his position is the most stable of the tenant cla^^M''^ 

Tn the most backwai'd regions of the I'liilippines the \^'"-"^ 
ant pro[)rietor classes ai'e very ignorant au<l often not s-''}' 
UHliistrious. Soinetiiiies tliey are really tenants on share, ■■='"''' 
their land is eontrolle<l, thi-ough debt, by tlie landloixl d '"'■ 
8nch proprietors are little better, if as well off, as the avei il'' 
tenants on share. 

If possessed of a false pride on account of owneiTjlni "' 
land, the peasant proprietor lias no inclination to exert I i'"' 
self and does not supplement liis income with the pi"0<" '"" 
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(if outside labor. Tiie difference in tlie individuality of pcanajit 
l)roprietorH is especially noticeable when industrious peoples 
like IJoliolaiios or IltKiaiios settle among an indolent population. 
The peasant pi-oprietoi' usually has some education ; lie can 
itci money at a lower rate of interest (though still usurious} 
than the tenant : lie builds a lietter house and Iilih U'tter food 
and clotlnng; he usually prides himself on the ownei>iliip of 
animals, a granaiy of palay, rice, or corn, and a small amount 
nf liiml; lie is anxious t^i give liis children the mlvantages of 
fdncation ; and his social pleasures ai-e much greater than 
lliiiSL' <if chher tlie tenimt or the hired laborer. In general, 
the peasant pi-oprictor lixeks the advantage of supei'vision by 
lictter educated men, and he is liable not to get as much out 
of the land as he might He stajids some chance of losing 
his posses.siona by quarrels in court, crop failures, or other 
misfortunes. On the other band, his greater interest in the 
cviip more than offsets the decrease due tf) lack of supervision 
liy the landlord, and he often grows a far gi'eater variety of 
ti'iips than does the tenant. To sum up, the peasant proprie- 
("V is liai-d Avorking, hut lacks the elementary ednnation and 
liii-.Mu'ss tJiritt to jirovide fur craergencies, 

C'lndltion of tke Landlord Classen 
lu considering the laiKllord classes we include only those who 
""11 large estates, either proprietary or share, IVlaiiy are care- 
'i'^-^ in tlieir farming, trusting rather to luck than to good 
iiiiKiLigement, and tlierefure many haciendas are heavily encum- 
'"*i>'d with debt. 

'! lie averse landlord feels that the propnetary or tenant 
^^■^'''nl is the only one which will succeed with the class of 
"III' witli whom he has to deal. He may even oppose tlie 
''"•"■i, ui tenants to better their condition and l>eeome inde- 
l"'i' li'ntr, because lie feels that he is being deprived of labor. 

'■'' general the landlonl class in the Pliilippines has no appre- 
'■)'" '>n of modem methods and does not give enough atten- 
'""! to the land. Systems of accounts are needed, as well as 
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carefully worked out fann systemH, and a greater knowledge of 
fanning and business is required. Encouragement of greatej' 
efficiency in laborers thi'ough general education, fair treat- 
ment, and just reward, and the use of modern methods give 
Ijctter results in agriculture than the atlvanco au<l debt system 
at high rates of interest such as now obtains on nearly all largi^ 
Philippine estates. This advance and debt system seems iil 
first sight advantageous to the landlortl in tliat he receives a 
large rate of interest and is able to hold his tenants. It is 
really, however, disadvantageous to him, since it compels him 
to invest all his money in agriculture. Were the hired lalmi'- 
era and the tenants independent of these advances, the lanil- 
loi-d classes could invest their money in other enterprises anil 
increase general business activity in the Philippines. 

Encouragement of an Aob [cultural Middle Clamw 
So far as the Islands in general are concerned, the peasiiut 
proprietor is the best citizen because of his stability and tiis 
sense of responsibdity. Few of the tillers of the soil in lin' 
Philippines get out of the land anywhere near what it shcmM 
p^^dn('l^: nevertheless it is pnibable that the peasant proprieli'i' 
although lacking supervision of the landlortl, produces uku'' 
tliiin other agricultural laborers. But more than this, lin' 
indf'pL'ndent tiller of the soil is the best citizen; a man wlm 
(>\\iis Kfjniething for the government to protect takes a givi^U'i' 
personal interest in that government. It is notable that the I'l"- 
less elements with which the Philippines have at times h-<'^' 
harassed have not originated where peasant proprietors p>i'i" 
dominate. The peasant proprietary system has disatlvant;' ;i'^' 
In the cultivation of export crops such as sugar and tol>. ''" 
and, to a less extent, abaca and copra, the hEieienda syatc " '~ 
often the best, since the tillers of the soil when left to ll' ■"^' 
selves frequently produce a low-grade article and are at ni'' 
mercy of the middlemen. In such cases agricultural pro,!!!'!"' 
may be hampered ; for instance, at the present time it wonl 1 1"' 
impossible for peasant proprietors to improve the metln"-" 
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producing sugar as is being done on tlie largu sugar hiwiiendas. 
When fooil crops are raised, however, tlie peasant jn-oprietor, 
(IK consumer, is directly interested in not only the amount hut 
also the quality of the crop. 

The government recognizes the desimbility of an independ- 
ent agricultural middle class, that is, a class between the 
liii-ed laborer and the landlord, for independent citizenship* is 
always the basis of dejuocracy. The homestead laws, the ac- 
tivity looking toward tlie settling of land titles, and the agitar 
lion for lower rates of interest, all havu in view the extension 
uii.l prute<;tion of the peasant pni]metiiiy rlasn. 



Ill order to obtaiu title to a piece of publi*! land in the 
I'liilippinea certain goveniinent regulations must be carried 
"lit and certain sums paid. The mere settlement ajid tillage 
'•i' the land does not give title. There are three methods in 
till! Philippines whereby public land may l)e owned or con- 
litilledbyaJi individual. (1) A plot of 10 hectares (40 acres) 
iii unreserved, unappropriated public land which is not more 
viiliiable for mining or forestry can be taken as a homestead 
I'll!* person taking up this land must reside upon it foi a 
l"''iitd of two years immediately preceding the datt of filing 
'"•^ tlnal proof, cultivating and improving it for fi\ e jears, ind 
'"^'^i pay PIO at the beginning and at tlie end of the teini 
' ''■■ fees may be paid in installments of ?-i eacli. (2) A plot 
"I I'! hectares of public laud which has not been surveyed 
'I'l'tr either the Spanish or American rule can be purchased 
'*}' ■"! individual. While it Ls not necessary for him to reside 
"" ' III' land, he must cultivate it for five yeai-s before he can ob- 
'■"" a full title, (3) Public lands are also leased to individuals, 
'I'l.iEirations, or companies in parcels of not more than 1024 
"■' -ires (2400 acres) for a period of twenty-five years with 
1"'' dege of renewing the lease for another twenty-five years.' 

I'linier cnntaiiiin^' QuestioDs ami Answers on the Public Land-laws 
' ' I'Jf in tlie I'liilippines" ; also Act 18&4 of the Philippine Legislature. 
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The amount of public laud in the Pliilip|jinea is very large, 
yut the rusiilta obtained fi'oin the lioniestead law have been 
uiLsatisfmstory. In the year 1912 only 2789 homesteads wei-e 
taken, the largest in a number of years and ahuost double 
that for the previous fiscal year. Of the applications filed fivn 
years before, 5 per cent of the applicants did not cnltivate any 
of the land applied for, and 50 per cent were not complying 
with the law relative to residence. Tlie average area cultivated 
iva^ 4 hectares. The Filipin()s often become squatters on land 
in preference to taking up a homestead. In some places hmd- 
lords oppose honiesteading by the tenant class. In eei'taiu 
regions most of the public land is in the higldands, and thii 
people prefer to lease land in the lowlands, where they can 
grow irrigated rice. Undoubtedly the building of roads mto 
the interior of certain islands will increase the number nf 
homestead applications tliei'e. Lack of animals has in many 
uistaiices reduced the number of applicants ; ui general, alsu, 
the vUli^e system has kept a hold on the tenant, who bus 
preferi'ed to live with his relatives rather than establish him- 
self alone at some distance from the barrio. With the excip- 
tion of a few peoples suclt as the Iloeanos and the liohohiiu's, 
tlie pioneer spirit lias been lacking among the Filipinos. 

LAND TITLES 

Throughout tlio I'hilipijines much of the land, both la';,t' 
and small parcels, is held by people wlio have no documeiit^i ly 
title to it. In most eases their titles can be pi'(»ved. In ma iv 
ca.ses large tracts are in dispute between two or more pari' 'S 
or homesteaders have filed on them, or squatters have t-id "'i 
possession, clainung them as public Isuid. In a few instant I'f^ 
this .sitnuti<in hits produced a veiy cliaotic condition. The li'-''^ 
of the Philippines allow individuals to prove their owner-- ij' 
of pieces of land in courts of land registration and to obi 'in 
legal registei-eil " Totrena" titles. In time all parcels of ): ■"' 
will be legally registered, and agriculture will be phiccd i ■ " 
much firmer basis than it now is. 
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LAND TEKUUK 



INTElil'^ST KATKS 



The exorbitant interest cliai^es in agriculture which now 
obtain in the Philippines have been noted in tins chapter. 
The necessity of reiln(!in{p these is evidi^nt, iind the reduction 
will result in agricultnrists' attempting to establish themselves 
a.s independent peasant proprietcu's. This matter and tho 
question o£ government agrienltural and private banks are 
di,scuss<;(l in Cliapter XVIII on Bxi;haiigu. 

('A('im;iSM 

It IK evident tliat the ignorance of the i^riculhiml cliisses, 
ilit'ir lai;k of initiative, and tiieir inability ti> ciiit: foi' thvni- 
siOves, together with tlie ancient custom of loans, liigli hiterest 
riit«s, and honor comieeted with debt, place considerable power 
ill tiie liaiids of lai^e landowaeitt and persons of intelligence. 
I lie poKsessor of such |n)wer is called a (:iii'i(]ne in the I'bilip- 
|iiiies. The control wliirh the ca(-i(ine may exercise iivcr liis 
li'tiants or even over peasant proprietnrK lia« I)een discnssed 
■il length in tliis chapter, and applies in)t only to agricultnral 
iilTairs but to eveiyilay private and publiir niattei's. Often so 
I'i'iiiplete is the control of the cacitiue that he can use ]iis 
I Mci to Ins own wlvintage and to the detinnent of the tdlers 
I llip soi! It IS such ibuse that his attracttd odmm to the 
^' id During the la^t ten ^i\pt tht po«er of tin-- class of 
I 1 has w iiied with the mtitast, of edm ation unl the greater 
'I iitive and nidependeni( of tin ptople 

' his (juestion is a tkluate one, but will prolublj bt solved 

iif liy the education of the masses, lK>tli m vnd out of the 

Is drtat care must W taken, of eoiiise, tint tlie laborer, 

' unen i knowledge of bis lights nid a dtsue for better 

" '- IS not it tht sanit tune dipintd of Jus piestnt ideas 

' ti li 11101 of pi>ing obligations Ibis might lesult m as 

I (UKbtion -if thit on the liiciendis of Negios J Aliorere 

' "L not capable of becoming peasant pioprittoib must be 
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taught to feel tlie force of moral obligation, if the power of 
the landlord through time-honored custom Ls removed. As 
they become aware of tlieir r^hts, laborers muat acquke a 
corresponding sense of responsibility. That tlie present sys- 
tem of public instruction will finally do away with "one-maii 
power " there can be little doubt. The following extract from 
the report of the Director of Education, 1912, is of interest. 
in this connection. 

The aiiiiH of instruction in tlm lower grades of tlie jiiiblic bcIklhiIs 
are to enalile the |iu]iil Ut unilersta,nii, rHad, ami write ainijile Engiisli ; 
to give hiiu 3, siilticiyiit knowledge of figure* so that h« can later protci^t. 
his own int«reH'te in minor business dealings; and to ]>ruvide him with 
a limited fund of infumiation on the subjects of geography, auuitatiini 
and hygiene, governtnerit, and HtaiiiJarda of right conduct. 
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CHAPTER XTU 
AGKlOUl/rriiAl. I.AHOK' 

'J'lie fa«t that tienrly all labor in tlie 1'liilippine.i is at pres- 
ent agrienltural ainl tiiat the problems eonceruing it differ 
IVom thowe pertaining to labor engaged in manufacture and 
commerce, warranto the cunaideratiun of agricultural labor 
scparatclv. 

StatiKtiw <i]i occupations in tlie Philippines are often mis- 
Iriuiiiig on account of the faet that the same indivi<lual fre- 
quently pursues more than one occupation. Agriculture is 
iifiu-ly always the ehief employment ^ but the income of almost 
nil Philippine agriculturists is couHiderably augmented during 
lln' off-season and in spare time by fishing, trading, weaving, 
tiriviiig, and such emphiyn tents. 

I'Hii.ii'i'iNE \'ii.[,A(;i! J-ahoi; 

I'lie provinces of the Philippines are <livided politically iiito 
tiiivnships, and these again into barrios with tlie centro de 
f'lilacion as the center. In most regions the people of the 
'""■rins ai'e grouped into villages {dtion), consisting of clusters 
"I from five to several hundred houses. In only a few placen 
''"I lie people live in isolated houses on tlic land they cultivate. 

Ill the economic sense o£ the word, labor ia any physical or mental action 
' ' ■ li produces wealth. It includes not only manual labor but also that of 
pi ' I'visio]) ami direction. In the popular sense, iiowever, tlie word does not 
J" -I'le tile effort of supervision and direction. In Uiis cliapter tiie word is so 
|!^l" ■ '"'"' ''efers to peasant proprietors, tenants for rent, and sliare and hired 

^^ _■ |ii tile United States seeondary production is not common ; in the East 
^ "' m parts of Europe it is quite general. In Gennanj 12 per cent of per- 
^ ' '■ ;'ngaged in apiculture, forestry, stock-raising, or fishing have a second 
'ira occupation (Buecher). 
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The founding of theae villager can often be aeeouiited for 
by economic rea.sons,' but political aiid social considerations 
have been even more potent. The persiHtence of villages has 
economic, political, and social signiticaiice. 

It is suppoaeil that the Malayan peoples came to the Phil- 
ippines in boats called " barangayes," under tlie command of 
a captain or pilot. The laiid in a settlement was apportioned 
among the families and all continued to live under the direc- 
tion of the cliief.^ 'I'hese little communities were held t<ig('th(r 
by the need of mutual protection against the depmdatiouw ol 
neighboring villagei-s. After the eonfj^uest, the Spaniards biiill, 
upon this system. They concentrated the people in villi^es in 
order to Cliriatiauizc them and make their government eivsici-, 
and also to protect tliein from bands which had not "eoiiii' 
under the bells " and from the Mohammedan Moroa of ^1 inilii- 
nao and Suln, A cause for the concentration of people in liii' 
regions is that the Hooded fields are not good plaees for houws, 
whicli are consequently clustered together on higher land.^ 

' See Chapter X. 

^ Compare with tlie discuRsioii of Docaiio iiiimij'ratioii nii f^'^e 17(1. 
" The result of iiiter-village wai'fare tit the Mountain I'roviiieu is tlm-' 
described by C. R. Mims, Division Snperiiitondoiit : 

Igocot villages have been ImaitBd in easily ilefetnIiiUle spots on acronii' "' 
fends with iioiglilmring pBiiple. The aniierHtltlon .if tlie Igorots in tlteir priiiiiii*' 
state is sncb ae to leail to a, ceaseless condition riF xtrifc iietween ueiglilNU's. 

The practice of head huntiug is a part of the religion of most u-ilit I;:i""i- 
A head id taken from a village, and the people of that village, in onlof to Hp)" i" 
the spirits, are Innind to secnre ahead from the olTendei's. The duty of t-olii'i "n^ 
this so-called "debt of life "falls flvBt on the relatives of the lieheaded person, '"'' 
is never foi^itten. 

Sneha state of affairs natnrally IbhjIs to open rupture between villases. ^'i''' 
of course, tunce a vill^e is lilcely to be attacked, it is ailvantageoiis tliiit <■ I"' 
loeated in a place wbiith is easily defendnhle. 

In the northern Bnli-pmvlnces of tlio Monntitin Province, undec tlie viK' ""~ 
rule of the provincial authorities, the practice of headhunting is liciiig ' "'' 
minated, bnt this attempt is so recent that thnn far tliere has be<>n very "'' 
niigratton [roiii the old villages. On the other band, in the Hontbooi sHl)-iini'' "'" 
heads iiaie not l>ecn taken for alHint two geuenitions, and all tin' ' '"" 
are at peace wiUi eaoli otiier. As a result the villftKes are genei-aHy '•" ^ 
than those of the wild peoples, and in their location aKrienltoral adviin i^^'' 
have been considered rather thnit facilities tor defense. Tlieir present ti'ii' "' 
Is to break up into siiiallec groups and form new villages in places Huitii'' 
agricultural work. 
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Similar agiicultuidl ^ lUage communities also exist in .laviv.^ 
Tlie land suiiounduig tiieni is often umliviiled eonnnnniil laml 
iiseil by all tlie nienibeib ot tlie \illage. Sometimes it is peii- 
(Klieolly divideil among tlie people. Some lajids have fixed 
divisions and aie subject to peiiodic assignment. 

Certain i tililic services must l>e rendi^reil to the eomiiiuidty or to the 

I 1 n 1 1 w ve originally a burden u[)on tlie land rathor than 

I 11 li 1 1 One wiiglit express this l>est liy Kayinj; tliat each 

I J y g tl use of a ^lortioii of tlie village domain paid his rent 

1 1 VI to the villftge. These services consist in liuilding 

1 a nta f, ads, liridges, irrigation ditches, markets, ceineteries, 

til a 1 tlier ]Hiblic works ; iu guarding dikes and ditclies in 

t f flool atch duty; and in certain personal services to the 

II hi cli as cultivating his ground, caring for hia horses, 

I ging f 1 fa ing his luiiise and sheds, cleaning his grounds, and 

1 a»> f, 1 wife to iiLai'ki't All tlii'se services are assigned and 

lat 1 1 y th 1 diiian i>r village, chic'fs, and usually may be bought 

If 1 k tl -Old t. X Ln America, tor a flxed amount. 

\\i tl e S[ oniards came to tlie Philippines, they probably 
f I 1 system as this in tlie villages. A mo<lified 

f f tl > t n still pei-sists on the island of Cagayaneillo, 

ill the Visayaa, in Sulu, and among the Moros. It is approached 
ill lui (ii^ajiization repoi'to<l, by Fred (). Freeiiiyer, to exist 
iiiiiong Ilocano imniigraiits in I'ajigasinaii. 

I''ii>iii four to twelve famili<'s come ti>gctlier. 'J'he houses ai-e built 
'iiMiiii a coniimm enclosure and the land tiiey farm is either owned or 
f'^ili'd ill ciHiimon. If owned, the title is usually in the naum of the 
I'' I'luiaii wlio assiffiis 1j) each one his share. If rented, the contraet is 
11' idly signed by the headman only. During the ]ilanting and the har- 
^' ung season the families work in coiniiion but at other times each is 
-' 'II a iiarticiJar part of the field to oversee. Such v^ork as house- 
''I' !i!ing and the digging of irrigation canals is usually performed in 
'"■ iiiiin, the one for whom the others are working being expected to 
I"' ■ iiiea small feast with ])erliai>s "bast "or "nipa vino." In case some 
I" oilers of the ciHnm unity do not own carabaos or other work animals, 
"'■ iue allowed Ui count two days' work as equal to one day's work of 
■' ' 111 with a carabao. They are usually very fair with each other in 
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These are tlie only instances known to the writer where 
communal land tenure is approached among Filipinos. If it 
once existed it has now disappeai-ed. Group labor, however, 
is still found ui villages. Filipinos have been opposed to free 
group labor on public works, because they were so often made 
the victims of irregular official exactions. Nevertheless, in tlii- 
laat few years group labor has been used in the constrnclion 
of sehoolhouaes, churches, bridges, and even for the bnildiiij; 
of roads. Group labor for the benefit of the individuals of h 
village is still wiilely practiced, though it is becoming of less 
importance. In a few districts it is not pi'acticcd at all. 

Bueclier in his " Industrial Evolution" divides labor hi com- 
mon — group work — into three kinds: (1) compaiiiouship iii' 
fraternal labor; (2) labor aggregation; and (3) joint labor. 

Comiiaiiioiishiti cir fratei-iia) lalnir iict'iirs wlii-n wevf val workci's conn* 
togetlicr ami lulmr witlmnt tlie individual lusioniinj,' in tlie pruHTcBs i>t 
his task in any way dependent u^ion the otliei's. . . . The sole aim iii 
union is t<) have the eniiLjiany of feHriw-w<irknieTi, to lie aliie to tall., 
joke, and siiij,' with them, and to avoid solitaiy work alone with oiu''^ 
thouffhts. 

The student wlioso work thrives iH'st in undistiii'lied solitiule will mi 
hearing this jirobaldy slirajj his synii)athetii' shoiililers in pitying di"- 
teinpt. and find the sulijeet hardly worth senuua uonBideration. 1'"' 
anyone who has ever observed a grtnij) of village women liraking 11. i\ 
or doing their washing at the lirookside, or watched a troop of SaMin 
fteld-workers iioeing tLirnijis, or a line of reapers at work, or HMtened •■• 
the singing of a group of house iiainters, or of women at woik in .m 
Italian vineyard, will he of a different opinion. 'J'he lower tlie stagi' '' 
a man's culture the more difficult it is for him to stick to continin "- 
and regular labor, if lie is to he left by hiniself. 

Thus fraternal lalwr accords very well with the economic princii'l' ■ 
even though it originates i)rimarily in the social instinct. In tl"' ''■ '"' 
pany of others people work with greater [H'rsiatence than they «'" ''' 
alone, and in general iH'caiise of the rivalry, also Letter. Work lieci" "'~ 
pleasure, and the final result is an advance in production. 

By labor aggregation we mean the engaging of SKveral workniei^ '' 
similar capacity in the performance of a united task, . . . too hea,\} '' 

the strength of one person Lahor aggregation is of special importii'" ' 

for seasonal work or for work that is dependent upon the weather. ■ 
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These circu in skint es have early led to a species of social organization 
of aggregated labor, founded on the duty recognized tlie world over of 
mutual assistance among neighbors. We may use the expression cnr- 
rr-nt among the soittliern. Slavs and call it bidden labor. Whenever any- 
i>in' has work t*) be done for which his own honsehuld is not adequate, 
llicassistiiiiiii'ot' thf neis;]il)ors is sought. They give it at the time with- 
iiiii. f intln-r ri'wani thiiii tbi-ir entertainment, which the head of the liouse 
iillccs ill tile aci'iistoiiK'd nay, solely in the expectation that when need 
iuisi'K t.licy. li>o, ivill ho aiilcil by their neighbors. Tlie work is carried 
ijiit in sprightly couipelition iiinid jokes and song, and at night there is 
iiftcii iidilpil a rliinee or liki' iiiciTy-inuking. . . . 

Vic ooLtie now to tlie last kind of labor iu common, which we Iiave 
ili'signateil joint labor. Certain tasks in production require for tlieir 

]H'rforniance the simultaneous cooperation of various classes of labor 

Wince they cannot possibly l>e performed by one workman, several work- 
ini'u of various kinds must be combined in one group to form an organized 
uikI indivisible wlioh'. 

Instances from agricnlturo are qiiite numerous. Thus in drawing in 
liiiy or corn, the load-builder, the pitcher, the aftei^raker, in binding, 
llir> binder and the gatherer, fonn natural groups; in mowing grain a 
■"■rond person is reqiured to glean, in digging ^lotatoes another gathers 
llii-m up. 

Ill the Pliilippines tabor in common ia often performed with 
llie- iiuderatanding that the beneficiary will work in a like 
iii;iiiner for eacli member of the group — plowing and plant- 
ing? fields in i-otatioii, for iiistaiute, ajid harvesting thij crops. 
Iliti beneficiary of an unusual piece of work, such as house- 
'iiiildmg, reeompensea tlie laborers by providing for tlieni 
inciils of extra quality and qiuuitity, and by amusements, 
^ii'-h a time is made the oecaNion of a fiesta, 

'ii the Philippines labor in common is often placed upon a 
I'l'iiianent basis of reciprocity into which the elements of lot- 
|''i i', insurance, and banking enter.' The most common form is 
'II i'uinection with many of the village eeonomie activities, such 
■1^ flaking kaingiii ; plowing, jjlanting, liarvesting, threshing, 

rhedataoiitliiBsuljject were turned overtoConradoBenitez, Instructor 
"I ' oiiomics in the University of the Philippines, who prepared this dls- 
'"■■iihii. Reports on the "tumuhan" of Majajjay, Laguna Province, by 

"■'"lioVitasa, and on those ofCavinte, Laguna Province, by Petronio Perez, 

Pi' ' ve special mention here. 
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and husking; builcliiig liouses; making Imts; in fact, doing 
any work which the member who gets the " turji " waiits doiie. 
Tiieae " tumuhans," for sucli we sljall call them, are not regn- 
lar aMsociations with fonnal rules aiid regulations. They ai'o 
simply spontaneous associations of pei-soiis with a common 
aim to help each other, and different p!a*!es have different 
practices in regard to details. In the town {)f Cavinti, Lagunii, 
for example, hel[) is given to one of the niemhers out-e a week. 
Those who fail to help must work alone sonio other day, oi' 
give aji equivalent in money, namely, P0..'>0. Tlie maii who 
was expected to work with a earahiio must pay ^1.50 in liuii 
of service. Tliis payment of money in plai-e of service i« ii 
modem devektpment, as shown by the fa<:t that in the original 
" suyuan " to pay money is considered a breach of good man- 
ners, for tlie word "suyo" moans favor, and U* pay iw ii 
favor is of course in pr jper ^ 

In. some tfwns where hath ai i 1 1 1[ I 

otlier Sometimes the materials a i 1 1 1 ' H i it;n 1 
themselves m otl er oises the ii e t i wli 1 1 the finishe 1 1 
are mtended supplies them There is alwiys a lite 1 mmiii 
n imbej of 1 ats to be made \^ ea< 1 i lembei nd anj one f I 
mg t contnb ite thiH number pays tl en \ al le i moi ev 

In regard t f i 1 f r iiemKr 1 img tic work jm t 
again thfter In some rgiuizati ns ntnibers furnish tl 
own food m otlers they are fcl by the benefitiiiy^ 

J Aga tl R dea that h pr j er to i c ve n my for "i f*v 
viTes even to-day a nong I e wsna ( t tl e xlem zel ei 1 
seized pon the ilea of a tip ) vIki aabamcd to take o ft 
f ai ily giiest^ ordi arllr lo so when b 1 1 that it s for a^ ttte 
In fact to-day whe tjjpng it is ol i iu er to say f r ba 

* Gro p labor tr or mllj f u 1 tl e Kl r t r han ha e 
Bho vn an Interest e level pet the ] re v e of IHyil as and I 
where mo ey t r i s *vre bti j, establ si e 1 J he i ey t m 1 
association r n a o I I 1 j la vh bs r 1 I ti It t! e el 
req re a contnb t on of noney it egi lar tervals allj e e y "^ 
the B m collected to be given to one of tl e nembem chose t 1 
tttrnuhftn runs until every member haa drawn the prize. A. successful i 
ber cannot draw again. 
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AiKitlier comm<in form of group labor iii the PhilippiiicH is 
ill coiiiietitioii with social activities, as distil iguishetl from 
tlie eeoiiomie activities mentioned above. These activities 
piirtake of the nature of luiitual insurance in tlie help 
I'endered the ineml)erH of the eomnninity. Help is given at 
ijiiptisnis, wethlings, and burials. In the case of funeraln the 
work involved ia tlie making of the coffin and the preparation 
of the food for the frieiiils. As long as a person does the 
sliglitest bit of work, lie is considered to liave given liis 
" abuloy " or " anibang." Help, inoi-eovei', may take tlie form 

I'he tumuliaits ai'e niii in about the same way overywliere, for the con- 
"Ututlons ftdopted in dlfEerent towns are mere copies of tlie original from 
Ijiuban, TayabiM. The munberof members TanfiieB from 25 to 600, the usual 
iiiiiLiber being between 25 awl 50. One exists in Majaj'jay which has 1000 
iiii'tiiberH, but tliese are divided into ttve seetioiis of 200 eacii, and each sec- 
liiiii i» run like an independent organization. The mtuiiigemenC isoidtnailly 
Ml the hands of a director, but for the larger tumuhans there are three 
'ilti<Mii's — the director, the secretary -treasurer, and the inspector. Tlie 
iiimiuiit of individual fees ranges from P0.20 to Pl.OO weekly. The number 
• '! jears that a tumuhaii miis depends on its size. From one to five years is 
I'll' iiRiuU tiuiB limit, bvit some tumuhans ninst run nineteen years before all 
ilii' iiiembBrs can get their money back. 

The manager is granted special privileges for his services. In many 
iiuiiiilians he receives the first drawing. In all of them Oie winner pays a 
iiiiiiin percentage of hia prize (from 1 to 2 per cent) for the expenses of 
"iun;menient. The tumulians make provisions for their protection. Mein- 
'"■'< failing to pay tlieir dues after a certain number of weeks lose all that 
''" ' liave paid in, and the mnney thus collected is distributed among the 
I'li'iJilM^-K at the end. If a member dies, his share is nsiially given to his hell', 
"li" I'iiiitimit'': t^iviy tlie iliicy. In some cases the decea«ed'sshai'e is turned 
"'' !■ 1.0 till' (iii"i!|. vi ^l m!"!-; who have drawn the prize are not paid the 
'"!' iimoiim (, . ■ i.i. I I -11. rnniuhans retain three fifths of it as security 
i'~' list ii(niiijii.i.i.,.i.i. I , I ,„L>]iK;nt, Others simply require two bondsmen 

"'' -''•■ the wlmlu ^\iiii j^^iv,ii 1,1 It! winner. A feature of life insnrance present 
"' me of the ttu'iiuiians ii^iiaires tliat the lot must be given (o the member 
"' liiis suffered a great mirfortnne, such ae death in the family, 

liere money turnulians are well managed they have proved to be benefi- 
''■' '■• the community, for they have enoowraged the habit of saving. They 

'■'^ (iirnished the members with ready capital, which is reported to have 

'" invested in productive enterprises, sncli as the buying of carabaos and 
" Wanting of more lands. Others have used their capital in repairing their 

""I ""' ^"'' ^'■''l others have been able to pay their debts with it. 

^ ' "' 'sbor tumnhan keeps the members working, and nearly always re- 

'"" iiMiniepermanent improvement such as rice fields, houses, mid the like. 
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of money or of goods, the latter usually being eatables for the 
many guests. The amount of money or of goods given varies 
with the individual. 

The courtship of a womau is frequently the cause of maoy 
forma of group labor, and the activity tliat results therefrom 
may be classed as economic. A group of young men may 
decide to help the woman in husking rice. Hei-e we havf 
tlie beginning of a socializing activity, for usually the person 
helped prepares soinetliing to eat, ajid everybody lias a meiTy 
time, especially when thei-e is music and singing to keep tinn' 
with the pounding. 

An interesting form of group labor in connection witli 
either death or marriage is that performed by young men. If 
any member dies or marries, the others contribute a sum nf 
money previously agreed upon. Besides the money, they 
give commodities, such as wood for fuel, and render seiTii'i' 
at the feast, such as getting water and waiting on tin' 
table. Any member who fails to fulfill the requirement i?! 
hned b> being thaiged double the regular contribution, ami 
the fine must be paid within one week after either the 
tnneidl or tht' ueddmg, .us tlip la'ie may be. The memlwi-^- 
111 eveiy instAiice, aie supjmsed to furniwii Uic tniiispurtalii'ii 
lequired 

Still another foim of group Ubor in the village is the Iku'\' 
mg togetlier of citizens for protection against fire and i'"''- 
bers This was common during the Spanish adininistnit'^"! 
and IS still found in itt oiiguial form ui many towns. Oneliii-^ 
but to recall the fiequeiit Moio raids in the past to reii-'-'' 
the necessity which formeily existed for this kind of gi''"\' 
labor. The private night patrol, or " ronda," used to h ' ;' 
common feature of Philippine life, and is said to exist .-'il' 
in some towns. There the adult male citizens take tuni" '" 
performing tliis watch duty. Volunteer fire associations ■'>''■' 
now provided for by law. 

In comparison with the system of isolated farms scatti ■■!■< 
over the country, as found in Cuba and Porto Kico (cnio" "'" 
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possessing similar products and economic advancement), tlie 
Pliilippine village system haii points both for and against it. 

1. It permits of group work. This, liowever, may not always 
l>e beneficial since it does not promote individualism and in- 
dependence in Filipino agriculturists. 

2. New thoughts and ideas are more eiiwily promulgated, 
and newB travels more quickly. 

3. Children can reach theii* school .more easily. 
Ilowevei-, much can be said against the village system. 

1 Time is loHt in going from the home in the bamo to tlie 
helds Tlus may amount to several hours daily. In many 
Ijlaees tlui diiadvantage is partly overcome by a temporary 
shack budt at the field during the planthig or harvest season. 

2 The sanitary problem is always an important one where 
|iM)ple are congregated. 

} In the stattered-fann system tliere is less temptation to 
liittei away tune in social intercourse, in the cockpit, and 
till, like. 

4. The production of supplementary farm pcoduotw (pfniltry, 
'■l;!;h, fruit, etc.) is greater on scattered farms, 

•'■ In villages the danger fi'om fire is gi-eat, 

l'hiti])pine agricnltnral villages are gnuliially l>eing broken 
"\' iind the scattere<i-farm syst^in ado[ited. There are cer- 
'■'■'i districts in the Islands in whicli the village system has 
"""'r existed, at least not for centuries. Two small regions 
"' 'lattered farms are found in Tarlac Pi-ovince. The coco- 
""' I'i'.giona of Laguna ajid Tayabas are chiefly settled in that 
'"' nier. Scattered farms predominate in Marinduque, Oriental 
-^1 -los, Bohol, and a part of C'ebu. The Carcar-Barili district 
"' '• cbu is probably the largest shigle region. It seems that 
''" village system was not established here by the Spanish 
^""■■ininent because the people could easily be protected and 
"" 'tilled. It is now densely settled and the distance from 
""■ '■ til house is slight. 

■'■ village system persists in the Philippines largely be- 
"" ■ 'it I'liHtom, the gregai'ious naturt> of tlu; people, and ties 
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(if relationship. Tlie family aiul cluu feeling in very strong, aw 
can l>e seen in tlie groiiiiing of stndents fvoni tlie same town 
at provincial ca|)italH iiiid at Manila. Tlie l^'ilipino family 
joins even the I'elativeH who have moved Ui a great distance 
ill a Hurt of family feudalism. It is obliged to hH>k after all 
its meinl>ers and tn* pnivide charity such an Ik dispensi'd by 
organizations in industrial eountries. 

In the ontlying parts of the iHlands and in re^ii ns sulIi >. 
the Hocano provinces, in which the land is diviiled nit > sm lii 
scattered plot* tilled by peasant proprietors under the mtei 
leasing system, tlic village system hcikls its own In othti 
places scattered farms are gradually increasing with the eatali- 
lishmeiit of greater security. New settlers are building housi-s 
on their fanns, and there is » gra4lnal m(>vemeiit away from 
the villages along newly coiistiuutuit rnails, 

Ekpioikncy of Laisor 

Efficiency of labor depends upon (1) inherited strength ami 
characteristics, (2) standard of livuig, and (3) education am! 
training. In precedhig cliapters (and particularly in ('hapUi- 
XI} the methods by which advance in agriculture will rcsiili 
in larger production per hectare are discussed. In this (^liiipli'i' 
the qiiewtion of larifcr proihiction jicr man is considered. 

IXlIIClilTKl) S'!'l!KN(;Tir AND ('![Al{ArTI';[{ISTirS 

I lis pliysieal, mental, and moral qualities all affe.ct i;"' 
aniuuiiL of wealth jiroduced by the labfn-er, and these depi 'I'l 
largely on inheritance aiul training in early <;biUlhood. I' i'' 
a significant fact that the child usually follows the occupai '"' 
of his father, and on this account is expert in his partici »'' 
kind of work. This is especially time of production requii "J-' 
considerable skill. For instance, it used to be said tliat a g '"' 
cutter of velvet was only produced in the second or thirrl y'"' 
eration. The Filipino is especially strong in the sliouidei*s '"' 
can lift and carry better thaii he eaJi perform other iinslii li'' 
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labor. He also shows great dexterity in handicraft, the fineness 
and evenness of whieli excite the admiration o£ all who see it. 
In Hawaii, where peoples of all nationalities have been gath- 
ered as laborei's, Filipinos are etaisidered especially good for 
light work ; on heavy work most of them ai'e not satisfactory. 
They seem to \m slower than the Japanese. 

That many of tlie physical disabilities of the I'ilipinoH are 
tine to the same causes which pnxluce the high rate of infant 
mortahty in the Philippines, there can be no donbt. If a child 
is Iwni weak aiid is poorly nourished dnring the first few 
montlis of its life, it will not grow into a strong man or wfmian. 
The death rate yn-r tlmusand in Manila during Um year 1909 
was an follows : 
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'! 'his excessive death i-ate uiiiniig tlu' l'ilipin<i jiopiiliitiim is due 
to the high mortality of cliildren, liH piT vv,]ii of tlio deaths 
'"■ing of clnldivii under five years of age, and 49 pei' cent, of 
iidiuits under one year of ag(^ Tlie following table is u cmn- 
l)!U'ison of the infant mortality in Mani];i with that in the 
I'nited States and l-'nuice: 



United Stati's lS,2a 

France 20. 

Manila 4S.8 

France and the United States the greatest mortality is 
' >ng children that are artificially fed ; in Munich, Germany, 
■ per cent, and in Berlin 91 per cent, of the infant mortality 
' linked m artificially fed children. 'J'he opposite is true in 
'■ I'iiilippines, where 74 percent of the total infant mortality 
'■' lU's among children who are nursed by the mother. Eighty- 
" I'll per cent of the infajits dying of beriberi and convulsions 
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(nialnutiitioii) in Manila ai-e iiureed by tiieir motlierw. This 
means that the improvement of the physical condition nf i\w 
Filipino mother is a very importiuit economic qiiestic^n, iiiit 
only in oii:ler to i-educe the infant mortality but also to increase 
the physical strengtli of children that live. Tins can best Ite 
accomplished by reducing poverty and providing sufficient and 
suitable food. If good, pure cow's niiUt can l>e provided, greiit 
impi-ovement will result Tlie splendid work done by tlic 
Gota de Leche Society in Manila shows what can be acconi- 
plished by scientific fee<ling of infants with piire millc,^ 

'I'KK STANDARD <1F LIVINfJ 
While liiw start in iii'c has an important effect on the physi- 
cal and mental efficiency of the laborer, the standard of livinij 
he mauitains is of much more importance. As has been stated, 
on the plantations in the Hawaiian Islands it is iioticeabli' 
that Filipino laborers are at first incapable of doing heavy 
work, and few are employed on lieavy loading contiticts. How- 
ever, with change of fooil and methods of living they aw, 
gradually taking iliciv pl!ii;(w in all parts of the plantation, 
even, to some extent, in the uiillH, where the heaviest wmk 
is done. 

'J'he cSiiiif uses of fix.d are (1 ) to knin the material of [W 
boily anil repair its wastes, (2) to fnrnisli the energy foi- 0»' 
work that the body has to do, an<l (8) to yield heat to ko'i^ 
the body warm. The proteid foods are the principal tissiM' 
fonners, and make the framework of the body. They are -.i'-^" 
burned up in the body like the earboliydrates, and thus r^ »■ 
der important service as fuel. Fats and carboliydititea aiti il"' 
cliief fuel ingredients of food. Sugar and the starch of s« ''' 
potatoes and rice are burned in the body to yield heat "■'"' 
power. The fats, such aa the fat of meat and butter, serve '■ I'l' 
same purpose, only they are a more concentrated fuel (!■'" 
' Diita from annual reports of tlie Director of Health, Manila. 
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the carbohydrates. The different nutrients can, to a greater 
iir less extent, do one another's worli. If tlie body lias not 
enough of one kind of fuel it can use another. But, while the 
proteid can be burned m the place of fats and carbohydrates, 
neither of the latter can take the place of tlie proteids in 
building and repairing the tisKues. Proteid occurs most abun- 
diintly ui animal foods — meat, fish, eff^n, and dauy products 
-and in dried legumes Knch as ln'an.s and pea-*. IJutter and 
lind are the chief anhmil I'at.s, and cin-oiiut, oltvi', and cotton 
seed, the most important vegetable oils. Tlie must common 
I'dible nut« also eontjiin iMUisiderabie fat, 'i'lie carbohytlrates, 
unlike the fats, are almost entirely absent from the animal 
IikhIs, except milk, but fonii the most impoi-tant nutrient of 
most vegetable fotHls.^ 

In the ai'ctic regiiniH, where IiL'iit. is of i<r'mu: importance, 
lilt, blubber, and tish are eaten aliiiiisL exclusively. Tlie m- 
iiabitants of the tempei'ate regions are aeenstomed to a mixed 
iliet of meat, fish, ajid vegetable matter, tlie amount of the 
fi inner depending on the wealth of the ])eoijle and the den- 
■■^ity of population. In the tropics the diet is largely vegetal, 
^^ ith considerable tish and a small amount of meat. The kind 
I'l food must iiecessai'ily depend on the vegetable ajid animal 
lile available. Along the coast fish is eaten; in the interior 
li-;s fish is obtainable, and beans and such vegetable foods 
i'i'^i in proteids are often substituted. 

liesides foods prwlnciug energy and tissues, the body re- 
'liiires certain quantities of mineral substances, especially salt, 
'''lie, and phosphorus. All peoples use narcotics and stimu- 
''"it«, not as nourishment to the body but for their effect on 
llu; nervous system. Such are apices, alcoholic liquors, drinks 
" 'in beverage crops, tobacco, buyo, and opium. 

1 he domestic vegetable foods which form a part of the Phil- 

'l"iiie diet liave already been fully discussed in the chapters 

'" lood crops. The problems with respect to these are : (1) to 

^^'. n. Atwater, in Farmefs" JlulkHn ffo. I4J, lliiiteil States Department 
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increase the Itxial rice crops so as to make the Philippines less 
dependent on the foreigii food snpply ; (2) to increase the 
yield and use -of corn as the cliief food or one supplementary 
to rice ; (3) through bean crops to provide another source of 
proteid, which is now obtained almost entirely from fish ajid 
meat; (4) to inciciisi; the amount of food in those sections in 
which restricii'd dii'i niinnally occui-s ; (5) to give greater 
variety to the i'hilippinc diet in all directions possible, and es^jc- 
eially in the amount of fi^esh fruits and vegetables eonsumcil. 

Proper amounts of fish and meats may also i rov le tl e 
necessary pro teids. The lishing industiy is I c & 1 Clip 
ter XV, where it is shown that in genenl tie lenanl i 
fish is not supplied, and tliat it is ditubtf 1 vl eti er Mle 
trawlers and equipment can be mtrodn ed to u ease tl 
supply. The inhabitants of the Philipp e coasts eat f e 1 
fish, and souietinies surplus eateh is dried I agoo g is tl 
fonn of preserved fish most consumed alon^ tl e ''easl ore i \ 
especially in inland towns. It is essentially ra v fisl m x t 
with salt and allowed to ferment for dajs tl re 

years. Its nutritive portion is mostly p tt, 1 1 t be a 
of the manner of it« preparation and the f ct tl at t ye 
tially decayed animal matter it is not age wlf h1 lie i I 
est and most pnictii^al way of providing as fl c e t 
of proteid fur the diet of llie KiUpinos is to encourage (!"■ 
growing and eating of beans as has aliva<ly been suggest^"! 
in Chapter IV. 

I'ork is the principal meat consumed and is found in ■>'^ 
Pliilippine markets. The amount available can be iuereuw I 
by the systematic raising of hogs for the market and by ii" 
proving the breeds. Very little beef is ni>w eaten by I'^iUpiin -^■ 
since few cattle are available. If rinderpest caJi be held '" 
check, it is possible that the number of cattle in the Islan i^ 
will increase sufficiently to furnish a supply of beef adeiju:''*' 
to domestic demands. Tlie present situation can be relies '' 
to some extent by importing chilled or cold-storage beef fr' 'i' 
Asia and Australia (see Chapter \I\'). 
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Tlie alcoholic liquors eoiisiimed by Filipinos may be divided 
into two claKses; diatilleil litiuors and the fermented juices. 
In the fiscal year eiidbig 1912 there were prtMluced in the 
I'hilippiiies, according to the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
10,700,000 proof-liters of spirits, tUstilled from the sap of the 
nipa and coconut palms and from sugar and grain. This is 
an average of IJ liters per capita for the Islands. In addition 
great quantities of tuba, the fermente<l sap of the coconut palm, 
are consumed iu the Visayan Islands, and a consideraWi' ainnimt 
of Imsi, a drink made front sugai' cane, among the llocanos.' 

Filipinos are much gi'eater consuniei's of tobacco than of 
alcoholic beveii^es. In the fiscal year 1912 there were con- 
Kitmed in the Fbilippiiies 110,000,000 cigars (14 per capita) 
mid 4,3.^,000,000 cigarettes (5.50 per capita). The cliewing 
<if hiiyo is also widespread, although it is mucli less prevalent 
mnong tlie rising generation. The smoking of opium, which 
threatened to become general, has been prohibited by law. 
Hnth coffee and ch<icolate are common drinks, particularly for 
the morning meal. 

Filipinos do not have a sullicient variety of food, 'l'(n) often 
the laborer is content with a pot of ii(;e or com and a little 
^^iilted or dried fish, with now and then some greens. Some 
I'vcn eat plain com or rice three times a day. Some eat but 
U\» meals a day. An instance is on reconf of a population of 
^'^-OOO persons amo]ig whom one beef and twenty hogs are 
li'Uf'd weekly. This population is described as being generally 
^"^y improvident, making little provision for the moiTow or 
I "■ '11 the next meal. Under sucli conditions the laborer does not 
'■' ''ive enough nourishment to sustain Jiis body properly and 
i" "init him to labor efficiently. Such a description pertains to 
I i ■ lowest type of Philippine laborers and to the most backward 
'■■ iimunities. Against this ty^je may be placed agricultm-al 
'■' ''mrs who take pride in a full gi'anary, wlio liave consider- 
■'' i' variety in their meals, and who in general are good livens 



^liwt iiiipoi'teil spirila and wines and the domestic beer a 
'«* tiireigii popnlation. 
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and workers. Pla^ie the ordinary Iloeano beside certain of tlie 
people to whom he emigrates, and tlie effect of his superior food 
will appear in his ability to " outwork " the man beside him. 

Wherever Philippine constabulary or scouts are quartered 
among the poorly fed population, their superior endurance and 
strength is at once appai'ent. The Hawaiian Sugai' Planters' 
Association report that the majority of the Filipinos who 
come to them have never been accustomed to work ; that they 
come poorly clothed and ill fed, and that it requires consid- 
erable time to build them up properly for the work required. 

Witli improvement hi economic ecmditions in the Philippines, 
the amount and quality of food has increased to a less extent 
than other factors in the standard of living. However, then' 
lias been a tendency in tlie right direction. Thiw has been par- 
ticularly noticeable with respect to flour, in the importation nl' 
which there has been a steady increase. There are now few- 
towns ill the Pliilijjpines which do not possess at least one 
bakery, and breswl with coffee or chocolate is the ciiHtoniaiv 
mommg meal of a large portion of the inhabitants of Uic 
Philippines. On account of the ease witli which it is packed, 
bread is also coming into favor as an article of food caiiU'l 
by travelers and for lunches in the field. The nnportatu n) 
of potatoes is steadily increasing, and this vegetable is nd^i 
found in the stores of most provincial towns. The same ( n 
be said of onions. The stores are offering an ever-mcieasn J 
selection of canned goods, which are consumed daily and n 
always bought in quantities for fiestas. Kecentlj the nn^i i 
tanee of vegetables has increased in the diet of Filipmos ( ' 
Chapter III). 

The hmiscK in cities were fiinnci'ly liiiilt of soft stone, iin^ •' 
few modern houses are aiow being constructed of stone, bii I'- 
or concrete with tile or galvanized iron roofs. The houses I'i 
the rich and well-to-do are often built of hard woods i\ di 
galvanized iron roofs. Most dwellings, however, are nr ^i' 
of bamboo with sides and roofs of nipa thatch or, in inl' "' 
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regions, of grass. The latter may be called the Filipino or nipa 
houses. The proportion of these dwellings differs in various 
agricultural communities. In Samar where much property was 
destroyed in war times, nearly all the houses are nipa. In 
modem rich towns, like Pagsanjan, Laguna Province, the 
inimber of wooden liouses is quite lai-ge. Generally speaking, 
the town center has a few " hard construction " houses, while 
tJie bai-rius are built entirely with bamboo and nipa. 

Nipa houses are often constructed with one room ; many 
have three rooms, some five or six, and pi-obably the majority 
liave two. ('onsidering tropical health requirements and the 
Moalth of the people here, these ai'e ideal houses for the 
i'hilippines. According to the Director of Health, if nipa 
liiiiises are properly (onstmcted with sanitary kitchen and 
tiniins, they are the most sanitary dwelluigs that can be built 
111 the Philippines. The old houses of solid masonry retain 
'Limpness. The nipa hou.se soon becomes dry. The well- 
M'utiJated nipa house is cool and less liable to liarbor germs 
■iiid disease, since it is exposed to the desiccating air currents 
and the genn-killing power of sunlight. The chief objection 
li' the nipa house is its inflammability; where houses are 
K^'uped together whole blocks are soon burned. The fire is 
1I-- uilly comnmnicated from one burning bouse to anotlier from 
ihf. roof ; lienee the government is offering prizes for a substi- 
'III" for nipa roofing which will be cheap, light in weight, and 
y' fireproof. 

"he problems coniectel ll 11 ! | |)iiu' housing can be 
^ini'inarized in the o e te i Win is concerned with 

d" ventilation of tl r tl \ i tion of sewerage, the 

'liiiiiiing of lands 1 1 it tl e hoi tl ater supply, and the 
^'■'I'ling, preparing i 1 eit ig f f mK Lack of attention 
'" ihese matters n t i Ij i rei es the death rate but also 
'"!' ts the physical o d tio ot tl e [ e ] le, 

■^ ''cording to oifi al statistics o it of 7788 deaths in Manila 
'" ' 'I! year 1911, 10.)2 were caused by tuberculosis of the 
"" ^- This death rate from consumption is approached only 
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cholera, smallpox, dysentery, and leprosy. These are now 
held in cheek, and more attention can be given to the improve- 
ment of general sanitary conditions. According to the Direc- 
tor of Health, conditions on the Islands are better than they 
have been at any time in the last fifty years, and in compari- 
son with otlier countries it may be said that the Philippines 
are healthy. Ky means of <juarantinc, infectioiiw diseases havi' 
been Jcept out, wliile trained health scrviee haw been able to 
isolate and qmu'antine infect<id regions within the countrj. 
Towns and cities have been cleaned up. 'J'lici'e are now nearly 
1000 artesian wells in the Jsland.s furnishing pure drinkini; 
water, Filipinos, tfKi, liiive changed their attitude toward sani- 
tary measures, foi- where fiiniierly health officials were huideivii. 
now they are assisled. I'l'upcr medical attendance, which hii« 
been lacking, is being provided through medical schools. 



t'loihiiiif 

In the temperate zones clothing is required to keep warnilli 
in the body during a lai^ part of the year and protect it 
from diii. Clothing in the tropics has the latter function In 
an even greater extent, dne to the pi'esenee of a gvealci' 
number of baeteria; with respect to temperature its use is li^ 
protect the body gainst heat. The clothing of Filipino aiiii- 
cultural laborers is now well suited to tlieir neeils. It coiisi-;ls 
essentially of a broad-brimmed hat and of an upper and huM'i' 
garment. Professor H. 1). Gibbs from liis investigations on 
sunlight in tlie Philippine Bureau of Science has reached i!»' 
conclusion ^ that the ideal protection for the body in the trc'i"'"' 
is doubtless an umbrella under which the subject is constiui I)' 
in the shade and the radiation and evaporation of persisi'i' 
tion are unobstructed ; and that it is remarkable how the hi ■ mil 
hat and scanty, loose garments of the native iji the trc; if^ 
approach this form of protection. However, good clothiii- ^' 

Eiglitli Iiit.eniatioiia! ('ongi''" " 
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(iften worn for the pleasure it gives tlie wearer, and living 
requireniente of Filipinos have inereasecl iii greater proportion 
iilytig this line tliaii any other. Filipinos i\s a i-iiee desire Ui »p- 
[leai neat and well drewHed, I lenee nincli imported clotli, siuOi 
ivi drills and calicoes, is worn ; the uwe of mhoew even among 
agricultural laborers is now quite widespreatl, and where a few 
)uLu-s ago shoes were luxuries, they are now necessities. 

Aimixeniaifs 
lit.lati\( to his iM[iUHnients foi phjsual wellb(nii> tin 
I ihpiiin has greatei phjsual pleasures than the woikeis ot 
\inpiica and Europe. He is mafceiiallj letter oft than the 
lOiorei of Potto Uico oi Java, for in the latter countries the 
jHi'ssuie of population places befoie the poor man tlie unwel- 
iiiiiic choice between constant labfii and m-iufliuent nourish- 
iiiuit 1 ihe amusements of the Filipinos raa) be enumerated 
IS follows gamhlmg at laids and othci gaitits and at coik- 
li.Hits, (lestas, musK, damuig, ' sipa" (a game played with 
1 1 ittan ball), new amii^ienients sm li a*. phf)iiographs and c me- 
nnlogmphs luid (ht. hke The dei^iee to which these amuse- 
iii iits arc eniojed by the people is not the same thiouglioiit 
llii Islands Ml Cid Kav.d wilting from llocosNoite, repoiK 



lI'LiiiiK iici li-incitan re^dididU tin ill as tlitir mosl ii| \ il I. 

iJittHidt i>t 1. hn stums and the Fiesta of tin rdtimi Sm I i (In 

"liMi then are flunrrks and ' iimto-moio' The f iriu,i s \\\t. 

"•thr r kind .if amus, nifut Tt is hw great rMiirlit U- „'<> to chim h 

liiU\h and to niftiket on market tIa>B She woais her Simdaj 

ind on liiT lieid nits a finely noven basket full «f \eG:Ptahles 

'her things to lie sold m the town With the money shf Mill 

' l>u\ several skeins of brightly colored cotton thread and one oi 

niiuts Gambling with eaids is unknown to these jnople Cock 

this section are not \ery well attended by farm laborers as 

' lii.Uclin jVu. oft, Bureau of Labor, Wasliinetoii, D.C. 
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compared with those in the aoutliern provinces. It is safe to say that 
about 9S per cent of the attendance in the pita here consists of those town 
lieople who follow gambling either for amusement or for their living. 

The following, however, describes other contlitions : 

The bulk of the luoney received goes for ceremonials, weddings, iiap- 
tisms, and such " fiestas," at monte, tlie cockint, and the like. 

Cocklightiiig is not a sport for sport's sake nor even for 
the Hake of seeiitg blood shed, but a game of chjiiice. Cock- 
iighting, cards, and lotteries were previonsly encouraged, ami 
the Filipino's desire for games of cliauce is largely a question 
of custom aiid inheritance. It is widesprea<l among all classes. 
Accordhig to the autlioi-ities of the Hawaiian Sngar Planters' 
Association the Filipinos are the foremost gamblers of the 
various people there; out of the 136 convictions of Fili- 
pinos in the district court of Honolulu, 82 were for "being 
present at gambling games." The ill effeets of gambling oti 
the mental and moral qualities of a people are always marked. 
The effects on economic conditions are quite as great. 'I'ln; 
desire of flevotees of cockfighting and gambling at cardw is 
not only for diversion but also for money easily gained. Tlicir 
hope is to obtahi in a day what would ordinarily take monlii'' 
or years of dru<lgery to earn ; often to win freedom from n 
debt which liokis them bound to the land. Yet on the other 
hand, gambluig is often the cause of sneh a debt. A lai^ 
population dependent on gambling for a living offers a veil" 
bad example of comfortable idleness to the productive n'^ri- 
cultural laborers. In addition there is great economic waste 
connected with cockfighting in the time and enei^y spent o" 
raising and training the cocks and on the food provided tlfi"' 
The immediate effect of this can be seen in the inferior i'"" 
dition of Philippine poultiy (see Chapter XIV). As ear^' a-- 
s time the followmg is noted coneeming eockfigh i"g' 



The smns that pass hands are large in proportion to the nit'ii 
the ganu'Sters. It is evident that this sort of diversion demm 
more and more a jieople of itself given to idleness and vice and t 
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eas ly led by the iini resBionsi it the moment. The people cannot resist 
the temptation to f,et u ncy w thout working for it. Many load them- 
selves w th debt? on ace mt of the iosse* which they snffer, and tin' 
1 and t*! ind j.irites aie in ^ it j art ruined gamblers. 

Among the younger geneiitioii gumbling ia of iimcli Icwm 
impoitanee thaii with the oHer jjeople, and feven among the 
latter it hds deoteased n a count of the sentiment aroused 
thiough the sehucU and irginizations, and because of lawM 
piohibitmg lotteries an I games of chance and regulating 
tockfightm^ HowevPi pe<ple must have amusements, and 
if cue IS taken away fioiii them, another must be substituted. 
Through the schocls athletics are being given the people, and 
these will m time { lobabl^ super&ede coekfighting, while betti^i' 
liomefe 1 ighei standard i living, and greater social life will 
lessen genervl gamblmg Greater economic effort and inter- 
est m proiln tion vdl Inninish the amount of idle time uml 
the necessity of stel nig unusement. It is noticeable tliitt 
least gambling is reporttd among peasant pniprictors. Tlir 
wluptnn ot bistbill by tl e jonnger generation and the inter- 
est in it manifested b> [ irents is a remarkable iichievniiiiMii. 
Mil thioutrh ut the Islands tl e elTect of this and field n|>iiiI'< 
ni deereasmg th attendamt at cockpits is reported, liesidi-^ 
substitutny I fit ni spr rtft i )f;kfighting, athletics will lictl'i' 
tl e ilijsical condition < i tii Filipinos, juid give both paitii i- 
pants and spect lU i-s m i k i f system and unity. 

The feasts observed bj the Filipinos are both public iit"! 
puvite and occur nlidiliys unl in observation of inarriages. 
chustenmgs ind the like W hen carried to the extreme, \''>' 
tune litet in such cereincniala may be considerable, while l'«' 
amount of f i d consumed could often feed a family for >•• \- 
eial mcnths A family sometimes spends its entire wealth ■-■" 
a fiesta, and even contracts a debt at heavy interest. Reci'n'iy 
school functions and industrial exhibits and fairs lia\:e liecn'in' 
popular as the industrial idea has been established. 

Many mndcm means of amusement arc finding a pkif '"' 
the Philijjjjiiies. Among tlie most important are piioiiot;ni ^i- 
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and cinematographs, both of which are now recognized the world 
liver as excellent and instructive. There are few lai^e Pliihp- 
pine towns in which eiii(!inatogra]>hs are i\ot now located. 



The standard of living has been raised much ju the last 
ten years ; this is perhaps manifest in greatest degree in the 
l>etter quality and gi'eater anionnt of clothing used and in the 
liigher fonuH of amuwe- Philippine islunds 

iiients, but the earei'ul incfiease m imports of luxuries 

oliserver also sees ad- in BiLLro^sof pesos 

\'ance8 in llOnsing and statistic? fbow bepofus o= the colieqtoh of custo.s 

fo(Hl. More strong-oon- 

wtruction houses are be- i 

iug built, sheet iron is 

hcing substituted fuj' 

iiipa roofing, and cement 

houses are seen here and 

tln're. There is great<'r 

ilcniand for tools, cut- 

Iciy, and the like. Mure 

tiiniiture ia found in the 

li"iises. Kerosene lias 

'"'I'n substituted in al- 

iD'wt everyplace fur the 

'^"11, open cneonnt-oil '°.°'«f. ^n M.K„f*cii..£5 "'°„',lm™'".s 

'ii'iips. Pianos, sewing ?«« .-.d -..iii..c™,=5 

,,, , - 111 CIIAUT NXXIl 

laii'iunes, and clocks are 

'■"■tnnon, where before they were rarities, ('hart XXXII shows 
III 'I, in the ten years from 1900 to 1910 the imports of what 
'"'■^t be considered luxuries for Filipinos increased almost 
si\ii)ij_i Total imports only doubled during that period. 

' his increase in the standard of living has come about 
'^i through greater production and a larger portion thereof 
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[■ dates and the articles seleettd preclude the possihility (if the 
ill tliEHe products being eonsnined by the foreign population. 
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rin^civ(;d by tlic liihnrer, (2) from general cdnciit.ion, (3) sir 
tilt) result of tiitvfil, iiml (4) fnnn tlic ex:iHii[ilo of ifUinieil 
traveleif* anil stnuigers. It is seen luiiung all claNHes, bvit eliiefly 
in tlie middle elass now funning iii the I'liilippiiteH. 



EDUCATION AND TKAININC. 

Walker in iiiw " I'liHtical Eeonnmy" .states tliiit tlie inti'lli- 
gent laborer is mure nsi;ful tliiui tlie nnintelligent for tlui 
following rea-sonw : 

(<i) Jtecaiise lie n 'qui its a l'aL*Mh()rtoi-aiipreiitii:t'sliii>; ln;canl<'anilii« 
trade in a half i third or a quarter thu time which the other requiri'a ; 
(/j) 1 ecaiiBe he can do hiB work with httle or no aujierintendence ; he in 
abif ti laiivni t 1 l n his iiLiiid and to apply them with discretimi 
t.r) till- \it \ I work (r) hecause he is less waattifiil 

of niatei adily li arns to use machinery, how- 

ttvfr deh I s .in not aione required tor the invc'ii- 

t.irn full I 1 foi th ii idjiintiiient, their ordiiiniy 

iisf I 1 1 tlieii H,t i-iun d 1 I III 

lh< 1 dipnio labote: is li I iii^ iii ( Ineation and trainini,'- 
Jji lliw m it IS fimml thit Idijnios iie sn luiaccustomed >•> 
woik, md m so i^n n mt of tiie lusfamis ami conditions foiunl 
tbeie that it ie(|nuf s (oiisidenxble time to train tbeni fin' tli>' 
woi-k rcqnn-ed cm tbe plantationw. In t!ie I'liilippines it is m'^^ 
i-ecognined that laborei-s aee()iiii>lis]i a good day's woi'k if in- 
telligently supervised, but that they require fcn'emen to ki'i}' 
them busy and show tlieni wbat to do. Jn otbe.i' words, tln'y 
are laoking in system. Tlie reason for this is tliat they Inim' 
had few lines of aetivity other than agrieultural open to tln'm. 
and agiitnltuie has betn m st pmuitive Jherefore, wlieii '" 
quned to do wiik wluili needs mjii mtelhgeiice and the r-i' 
of mtdtrn nnplements, tluy aie at hist matcnrate, 'II "' 
hnil succes.s in (.Mnpetitirn with otliei nati malities in "' 
Hawaiian Islands thbhatisfattion tlie> givt on moileni esl: "^ 
m the Philippines -"I'l ^n public ind pin \te work^, ' '^ 
dem nsti it<.d contlusi\Lh I tl t tl 1 ilipino ''Hii '"' 

tunned t > ln-ume ni cffi. t ! I i i 
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Tiie ideas of a people is to clignity of laboi in general and 
f ceitam foims of labtn m particulai ire not the aame, and 
lie pimnpally the result of local conditions J liia is evident 
111 tlie case of the Philippines ihe older gLiieiation of Fili- 
[unob deemed my kind of ph^'iual lalmr a lowering of social 
[osition This ideawah undoubtedly ohtimed fi-om medieval 
standiidb hel<l diiimg the tolonizatioii of the Philippines.* 
On this account and fiom example the 1 lUpinos thought 
tliemselves laiied socially -^vhen they wtre ible titlier to direct 
rainual laboi without doing it tliemse]\ es or to do work wlii«ih 
hd not soil then clothing TT[) to the last ftw yeai-s almost 
tht, only form of manual lilioi found ni the I'hilippinea was 
i^itnlture, ind agnciiltuiists weie t(» a greater or less degree 
hmnd t<t the soil Joi these leasons therefoie, tlie maiutal 
Ulorei wah looked down upon and lie liiinbelf felt that he 
was mfpiior ind thought tint if he could acquire enough land 

I live without laboi oi c< iild become a cleik, his position in 
lite would l>e infinitely inou agieeahle and Ins class higher.* 
"^ >ft liandN ind mnscles, and a lift, of eine without respon- 
sihihtieH, -nas the end to be obtiined h.diication, policy, 
III 1 example tauglit thib Ihese mark) d tlie illustrado," the 

II m of dignit}, education, and affluence llie> set him apart 
h in tlie prodneeis of weilth as a peison to be respected 
I I peiliapb feaied one to be euMed ind nnitated. 

Ill order to btam in ulpi of tlie (liffiiity in win 1 manual labor was 

' I in Spiin liii ii„ the time of it'i t-i'^iteit mil lei ck on the Philippine 

I ■atter the Ijonk dil Idas lie SantilKii b\ oiil I bt reiul. While this 

If is a tiatire it „iies an idea of coiulitiiiiR existing at that time. 

In certain connti es of I-nripe anil m Japan where the feudal sysitem 

evistel, this feeliiij, itill peraists In new cnuntriei nuch as the United 

*= an 1 Austiilisi i nianiiikl lalx i ii ii t looked uprii is degrading, iiur 

tl 1 farn ei i i le 1 mi ft 1 1 iniseif inferior ti the man who works 

' thee or nho lire ts tlifiN ( ipiter weilth anl tlie poBsibility of 

I n „ t liviiiR « th less vi ik lie hlnveii t< r hut the laborer is not con- 

*<! inferior nirdoes he feel inferiority Thi^eciiditnn, the wlilingnesK 

' mit to discipline and an equal opportunity to advance, are the founda- 

f democracy 
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i'ilipiiKis, therefore, liave cuuKidered labor, aiid particularly 
manual labor, undiguified. It is also interesting to note the 
i-elative dignity of different lines of effort open to them. The 
following lists are the result of observations niaxlc liy dlffereTil 
persons : 






. AbHcii, stripir 



■i (s.rv^nt,. 



;j. Merchant, 


/„ r,.-h, 


4. liig lanAowner. 


1- OlficJal. 


5. Tndepemlfiit fariini-. 


2, -readier. 


li. Fiehernmn. (Ranks lii-l 


irr ■■■,. Clerk. 


than 7 beeau.w iiidciM'i 


1,1- 1. Fanner, 


ent.) 


.-.. Fisherman, 


7, Tenant farmer. 


li. IvhA. pilherer. 


8. Water carrier. 


7. Servant. 


9. Road worker, liil.orri- 


in H. Wood vender. 


general. 


!l, Craiii veiidrr. 


10. Street cleaner. 




11. House servant, "iiiuchuilu 


,," /" .1/..n- 


t Sorsognn 


2, Divei-, 


1. Office worker. 


;i. lioat liuilder. 


2. F-reniaii. 


4. Carpenter. 


3. Farm -worker. 


.5. Agricultural laborer. 


4. Road worker. 





Tlie fiwt that FihphioH wmv, .so long exoluded from cleriii! 
positions lias given Ut tlie,so an enhanced value hi their evet 
Yet Filipinos really prefer f^riculture to other kinds of mi'n 
ual labor, principally because they have always been used tc i' 
There is necessarily little dignity of agricultural labor wl): i' 
the worst phases of the kasama system exist; but in ni; i, 
places agricultural labor is considered honorable when in i' 
pendent. Respectability usually rests more on the owners^ 'i] 
of land than on anytiiing else, and families try to belong! t' 
the landholding class even if the ownership embraces onl ■ 
barren hillside. The Filipino prefers agricultural work, '" 
only because he is used to it but also because it offers i n' 
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greater freedom than tlie constant grinil of routine work; it 
allows him to work in tlie early njoriiing and lute in the lUy 
and to rest durinj^ the heat of midday; his work is often 
nearer his home, and having no boss over him he can work 
aceoitlmg to his own inclinations. Filipino laborers will often 
refuse day labor on romls or other constrnctions to go to work 
in the fields at even half the wages. Some forms of agrionl- 



ture, such as rice planting ai 
almost in veneration, and in |i 


ml harvestiTig, seem to Ite, hehl 
lares it iiiLs bmi practically in,- 


[Hissible to get men to <lii luiy 
iigvicultural season. 


olIuT kind of wi.rk dnring tJi.^ 


The Filipino's ide[i.>< on man 
ill the last few yearw. 'riieri; i 


nal labor have changed greatly 
s a general etmcurrence in this 



opinion in every part of the Ishuids. This lius undonbtedSy 
lieen brought about by democratic examples, the teacliing of 
ilemocratic ideas, and the greater opportunity and measure of 
i-cward offered the laborer. In the more atlvaneed agricultural 
n'gions the wealthier farmers anil pi'oprietoi-s are not asliamed 
li' be seen in working clothes superintending the farm or even 
iii-tually doing work on it. In the schools and industrial 
I'xhibits the dignity and value of wc)rk have Iwen emphasized. 
Mlien the common schools were first established in tlie Pliilip- 
liiiies under the American regime, the family's servant, in 
lUiiiiy cases, carried the pupils' Iwoks t<t the school. Students, 
Scuerally, expi-essed great distixste for industrial work of all 
kinds. This was a reflection of the ideas of their parents on 
111" aims of education and dignity of labor. To-day, however, 
''i -i opposition to, and dislike of, industrial instruction is not 
i'v dent even with respect to such forms as gjirdening and corn 
y;'''iwing, which necessitate work in the soil. The factf»rs which 
•'1' responsible for the almost revolutionary cluuiges in the 
'i' iiino'sattitude toward manual work in general, and agricul- 
''I' ■ in particular, may be enumerated as follows : (1) change 
'I'l' 1 the medieval to the American point of view; (2) change 
'" '6 aims of education ; (Z) industrial work ; (4) inflow of 
'■'i 'al, giving wider opportunity for employment in various 
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lilies of industrial effort; (5) greater protection of t!ie laborer 
in the reward of his labor ; (t!) iiicreaKe and divei-sitioation of 
wants. 

Decrease in tlie drudgery of agriuultnit; by tin: jiiloption of 
Iietter methods and more mauliini^ry will evc^ii mitin greatly 
enhance its dignity. 



There are two classes of individuals iield by debt in tlie 
Philippines: the household servants and ordinary laborers. 
The first cla«s is very common and usually eoiiiprises youtiis 
of both sexes from ten to twenty yeai-s of age. There mv, 
provinces and sections of provinces where most of the house- 
hold sei'vants ai'e so held ; in fact, it is a conniion way oi luild- 
iiig servants, 'J'he second class includes laborers of various 
kinds, such as those who work on the fann, cuttle lierdei's, 
tuba gatherers, watchers of coconut groves, even sailoi-s, iukI 
others who, altliniigli not properly lumsehold servants, may iiL' 
ciiUed upon by tiicir crcditw'S for occasional personal serviic- 
Siich Jaliorers are usually mature men who become iiideht<'d. 

(lenerally both classes of debt^irs are unable to reail iim' 
wi-itv, in their dialects and cajinot perform simple arithmetiiui 
caienJations. However, the lal)ni'ei-s, Iw^ing older, are ablf i" 
do the shnple calculations rcfiuircil iti making money ebaiigi'-^ 

The debts are incurred citbcr by tlic laborers themselves <tr 
by the parent*). Witli the servaiiis, tbe latter is almost alw ivf 
the case. There are various ways by whicli tlie parent plcd'.;i'f^ 
the service cif his child fin' debt. The simplest one is when In' 

bori-ows money from a I'icli man on the security of the h ' 

of his child, who serves in tlie hous».i of the ei'editor till ''*' 
pi'incipal is pai<l. Another way is whei'c a parent alread; m 

iFoi- tint tvliitioii biitwotii tliu siiain nysU'in and lioiultid ili4itiii>. -''' 
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debt lias Rome ricli niaii a*.buiiie it, <uiil foi seuintj gives his 
eliiW to l)e held until he is altle to pa> the ntw creditor in 
return Sometimes, the debt is iiiheiitt'd bj the t>oii nt the 
fleath of hit. fatliei Kimietiiiies a uidii, hd\ iiii^ taken on credit 
iiHiie goods than he ( an pa> fur, gives liw tliild to pa\ Ins debt. 
It IS A ceitaiii sen^e uf hoiicn and itveitine to tliPii ]><ircnt.s 
that impels nianj to paj off sn(h a debt 

'lht3 averaffp amount of the debts mount d diHus in tlio ilif- 
feixnt provmteH, and individual debts \a!\ i.\(ii inuu widely, 
(ieiieiallj sjMiaking, they niiigt ti<nii P'i to PlOO, and the 
avfrage amount m the Islands is piolwbh fn.m PiO to P30. 

NAtui-ally WL sh.niJd L\iKit tti(s( di lits to dimimsh with 
liMif,(lL of beivKi', k-iaust tli( s i\ iiit is \m1I 1« sli, \m, hitur, 
(il'ttii nm\cs a Kgulai salii\ lint iii iiini\ ( is s tl I'v in- 
riuiht m spiU of thi. nionthh d.diulions I ,i sdin ..i(]ier 
U'fausc of ntw loans made oi Im iiis( tin s(i\ mts in i li.irLjcd 
foi (lotjiing gnen tluni, and nsn.dh ds(. foi nlul. s Insl oi- 
Imikeii h\ tiinn I n.in souk .it Ihi ki.iuiiIs k. |it bv thn 
mdit<.r itMoiddsMiii «,ll in_h mil is^ihU t i i i\ oft i debt 
vithstniM «lunthi i(%\iid 1.1 siuh SUM I is s<i sni ill.i 
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The household servants as a rule do not get a regular sti- 
pend. They ai'e given their food and usually the east-off cloth- 
ing of the creditor's family. Occasionally they receive some 
spending money during a fiesta. Some creditors charge them 
for clothing, but others, especially the rich, do not> Those 
who get a regular salary are given very little, from P0.50 fcd 
P3 a month. This amount is generally less tlian that given 
to nonbondeil servants, who get from P4 to P7 a month. 

The treatment of household servants differs with differenL 
creditors. It cannot be doubted, Iiowever, tiiat as a general 
rule they are treated as iiiferioi's, but that tlieir lot is not 
grievous. On the whole, they are better off with their masters 
tlian they would be by themselves, because tlieir physical 
needs are thus securely satisfied, and tliey do not become 
public charges. It is tlie general observation of those wlui 
have reported on tlie subject that where conditions of liviii,!? 
are hard, due to density of population, and a chronic conditinii 
of jjoverty exists, there indebted servants alK>nnd. Of cournc 
we must recognize that there are indivi<lnal attitudes towaiil 
the servant class. Tliere are some who chastise their servants 
regularly, and for slight mistakes; there are those who, hv 
means of mcone<t accounts tiy t> keei then- servanti 
debt for longer jeiiotls i"f tnm than neussar\ On the oti 
hand many trevt thtn seivti t-< 1 mlh although as nifen 
some tieat tl em a*, inn I t tl h leholl an I „ 

them a chante to bettei ti n I It is e\en lepo I 

that an unusual numbci I I I ll th ti\ inl 

mama^t bj donitmg titi I | 111 

culttv ate 

Several causes htld thesf sliv ii ts t tlieu 1 t in tl 
of children pkdgtd bv thtn [ utnts the cliitf canst i ' 
course parental lutliority Vnd [lobibly this is the i 
potent force that keeps them m pi-Tctical bondige A ht ' 
cause especially in the case of those whose debts weie " 
mcuired aiises from the difficulty of gettmg i bvmg ah I 
alluded to. Again, custom plays an important part in '"^ 
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connection and is reported to be one of the chief forces tliat 



hold bonded servant M 


my 


the servants 


believe themselves 1 U bj 1 lb. 
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' Here is wliere more ftei'Pi'ii' education and Iwitter laws would be of 

^U benefit. At present there is no law prohibiting il msln from eiiteriiii; 
'■hild as servant and gettiii}; the child's salary in advance. Money bor- 
ed by the man may be looked upon as the child's salary paid in advance, 

■ not as debt. 

" 'I'Ue data on bonded debtors were turned over to Conrado Benitez, In- 
'tor in Economics, University of tlie I'liilippines, who, with tlie help of 
'Urinal information collected by liini, wrote the above discnssion. 
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REWAKD AND INCENTIVE TO I.ABOU 

The Malayan itlea of incentive U\ work lias been debt 
and fear, Tlie modem idea w gi'eater dignity and I'eward. It 
is obviona that bonded debtors have no incentive to labor. 
Their position does not improve with greater effort on tlieir 
part. Tlieoretically speaking, the varions Philippine agri- 
cnltnral claKsea can lie graded as follows with respect to 
their reward and its effect on incentive to labor: (1) bonded 
debtors ; (2) wage workers ; (3} share woi'kers and share ten- 
ants ; (4) peasant proprietors, H<)wever, other eonditions must 
be taken into eoiiHideration, especially the edncatinn and cluif- 
acter of the laborer and the attitnde of the eiii{iiiiyiM' toward 
hiin. The sliai'e system offers no im^entive where exorliitaiil 
interest ratt^s liold the tillers of the soil practically indcnUiiTd 
to it. The laborer for daily wage is not eliicient if held in tlie 
same niaimer, or if not imbncd witli snflieieiit huiiur to give 
full lal>or vahie for his wage. Even the peasant picprietin- 
may be a relatively inferior producer if false pride in bis posi- 
tion as landliolder and love of gambliiig dniw him away from 
the land. In all these p{)ints Filipino agi-i(;ir!tnral laborris 
differ, not only individnally htit also by groups and according; 
to custom anil conditions in various regions.' 

In general, however, the ]''ilipino has lacked incentive i" 
labor because he has not received tlie i-ightfvil share of bis 
production, nor has he been proteete<l in his property, Siimil 
return, lack of security, and apathy of the government toward 
industry contributed not a little to fostei' ind<ileiiee. firealei' 
effort did not result in greater i-ewanl. 'i'lie laborer coiiid '"' 
deprived of his savings in laany ways. Tlie posstwsion >f 
inueb wealtli carried certain dajigers with it. Hence I "' 
Filipino lacked incentive to earn more than the absoli n- 
necessities, and came to feel that only by immediately <■' '■'■ 
suming tbem could he enjoy the results of his labor.^ 

• Tlie writings of .losS Kizal may be cnnsiilted on Uuk |Hiiiit, tliat tl" '"' 
duleiice iif tlie Filipiiiii rpsiilt.s from liuik of iiicentivu tii liilNir. 
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Unlike working ela^Kes in Europe ajid tlie United States, 
wliere Iiarcler coii<liti<JiiK of living exiKt, FiUi)in<i wfirkers can- 
not be driven ]>y tlie suoui^e of nepeMKity to wuKtained imli\a- 
trial activity ; lience the relation between ii'waid ami ullicieiicy 
is especially impoi-tant liere. 

Numerous instances may be <'il<'il in wiiicli it has been 
l)roved that the greater tho Filipino's incentive tfl work the 
Inttt^^r laborer lie lK;comcM, Small iiiecc eojitract^n-s on local 
riuli<iails siioM' double the elHeieiicy of day laborers,^ In the 
Hawaiian Islaixls, Filipino contract laboi'ei's iii cane cutting, 
iiiid contractors who cultivate a piece of ground and sell the 
]inidiict to pliMitations, earn inoi-e than the day laborers. 
Moreover, sugar pLinters there state that, though Filipinos 
do not work regularly in the be.ginning, yet, after the first 
iiKfliey is spent for fancy clothes and (U'lianients iiisteail of for 
the necessities of life, tliey usually settle down to regular 
work, earn more tliaii enough to live comfortably, and in- 
I'l'case in eiiicii'iicy. 

With licttcr cdiiralioii. wilh llic knowledge that I.e will be 
jirotected in (lie n^waed ol' his laboi-, with greater and higher 
wants, the law of hicreascd ellieieiu'y with iiK'reased reward 
will apply to the Filipino even more than it now does. 

Monil.lTV IIF l.AHilU 

'I'lie deniaiid lor labor in agriculture varies with the ,sea- 
wiu and is greatest at the planting and harvest seasons. The 
il^'gree to which this demand is supplied depends upon the 
ii'obility of labor. In the United States, for instance, tliere is 
» • exodus of workers from the city to the farm and orchai-d 
''■ling the hai-vest seasons, and a movement of laborers from 
^' itli to north art the crops mature. In Ceylon there is a 
^' isonal movement to the tea plantations from India. 

^ucli seasonal labor movements also occur in the t'liilippines. 
^' ithin given regions they often take place from town to 



' Kepiirt ot Uk; l'liiliiJi)iii« (.'t>im»LKsiuii, 1907, p. 1021. 
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towii ; one town plants a variety of rice wliicli matures early, 
aiiotJier, one which is harvested late, and so the liai-vest occurs 
at intervals. In such regions many persons move from to\vn 
to town to help in the harvest. When tlie crop is short in any 
one place an especially large nnmber of persons participate 
in the exodus from it to the rice fields of more fortunate re- 
gions. While these people often belong to tlie small floating 
population which goes from barrio to barrio as work demands, 
yet most of the harvesters are permanent residents of some 
one locality. Hence the ill effects of this system can be seen 
(1) in the temporary abandonment of home and domestic ajii- 
mals (for whole barrios are often deserted), (2) in time lost in 
traveling, and (8) in loss in educatitni of children taken from 
schools. Yet sucli an influx of laborers is often neeessaiy for 
the harvesting of the rice crop, and in densely populated din- 
tricts the added supply of rice so obtained is very impoitant. 

There are also several large areas in which the labor supply 
for the harvest is deficient, and definite regions from whicli 
labor is commonly drawn to them. Such regions are shown 
on Chart XXXIII. 

The cliai-acter of the movement from Panay and Cebu U> 
the sugar fields of Negros has already been discussed in tin- 
chapters on sugar and land tenure. It involves several thdu- 
sand men, usually not accompanied by their families. Most 
of these are rice farmers who leave after the harvest and n - 
turn for planting, a period from November to March. Mai^'' 
go back to their homes as poor as they left or with only betl' i' 
clothing. Some have saved money for the purchase of land ■■]■ 
work animals. This differs from other movements chiefly in tli^'t 
the laborer is brought in under contract and works for a wat: ■ 

There is also a movement from parts of Batangas to S. n 
Pablo in T^^una I'roviiice and to Tayabas Provijice whei'e t ■<■ 
laborers work in the coconut groves. 

The other great seasonal labor movements indicated on i i'' 
map are m comiection with rice harvests. The most imporli ii 
of these is that of Ilocanos to the Central Plain of Ln;' n 
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(the provinces of Pangawinan, Tarlac, and Nueva Ecija). This 
moveraeiit oceiirs from Deeeiul>er to April, Rict? matures 
early in the Ilncaiirt pn)vinces, ainl after the harvest hun- 
dreds i)f families journey south in groups, some walking and 
campuig, others gouig hy hailboat. They harvest rice for one 
fifth of the ci-op. Some convert then share into money, hut 
most of them return hy boat with the rice. Many take cloths 
woven in their homes or in their locality and dispose of them 
to the people of the Plain. The Iloeanos are the most mobile 
of all Filipino peoples. 

Harvest by oubsidens is ]iot always to the economic ailvan- 
tage of the owners of wmail rice lields, but custom permits any 
one to help in the harvest f(»r a whare of the crop. The ill 
effect of the large share given the harvestei"s has already l)eeu 
explained in Cha[>ter If. 

Lack of mobility of labor in eertaui sections of the Islamic 
may be accounted for by the antipathy of the people and liy 
the debt system whitih holds them to the locality.^ T!"- 
estabUshmenfc of peace conditions, the construction of rail- 
roads, and in general the bettering of means of comnmnicii- 
tion tend to increase the mobility of labor. This is noted ifi 
all partw of the Philippmes. 

Pj.antatidn Labor 

The discussion of agrionltiiral labor as presented in Clii'p- 
ters XII and XTII is from the point of view of the couoh'V 
ati a whole, and with respect to systems of agricultural oi^i'ii- 
zationa now extant. Investment of foreign capital in Plii-ii'- 
pine agricultural enterprises has usually taken the form oi 
plantations on wliieh a supply of efficient labor nni.-'l In' 
established and maintained. The increasing number of ." sfl' 
plantations makes the question of an effective labor suj t'ly 
for tliem extremely impoi-tant. Early in American occupn^ii"' 
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it was tecogni7.i!il tlint such a siip[i!y ili'l in't I'xisl, ]\rn\ ;iml 
tli(! admittance nf ('-liinew I'nolii; hiUn- was ii^itiitcil. As n 
rusnlt Niicli labor wiis deHiiitely cxcliidtid by law fnmi (lie 
l'!iili[)piiifs aiul diiefly for the folliiwiiig I'easons: (1) the 
natives object tt) Chinese; (2) Chinese seklom remain pri- 
iiiary [iiyHlucerB for any length of time; (S) Chinese become 
u- riinniuH'cial class, driving out of business native and white 
iiKiifliants; (4) they appear to be more oppressive exploitei's 
of the natives than otlier employers. Since the passage of the 
exclusion law, tlie possibihty of bringing in indentured coolie 
laborers under coiitrsict to leave tlie country at the end of 
tlieir term of service has been brovight up. In view of the 
fiict that sucli systems liave been recently repudiated in coun- 
tries which have used tlieni, such action would be a distinct 
wtep backwai-d.^ 

I'lantation labor here nnist therefore be Filipino, Much 
'lunbt was at first expi'essed as to whether I'hilippine agri- 
iiiltiii'id laborei-a would ever be efficient enough for planta- 
liiin ]iuipo.scs. In view of experience with them on vaiious 
lilmitatioiis now established liere, and tlieir success in com- 
|»ling witli the laborers of otiici' Uiitionulitics on the [ilaiitji- 
lii>iis of the Hawaiian Islands, it ap[ioars that l-'ilipinos do 
*ii;ike efficient resident plantiitimt ialmrcrs if tiicy are paid a 
just wage, arc well housed in villages under attractive sur- 
I'lniidings, are provided willi aiiius<Mnent«, are superintended 
''} overseers wlio iiiiderstaml theni, are assiiretl of the receipt 
"' tlic total Wiige earneil, and in general are treated with 
J'liico. Tint use of a lioiins, share, or piece system is also 
'■i^ -iieious.-^ 

' he creation of a resident labor supply is, of course, impera- 
"'' on a modem plantation. The measure of success which 

' l'''ir a .liHtussiim of this point see any Uiiit^Mi States text on colonial 
jl" niiient. "The History of Colonization " (published by tlie Bureau of 
'■■'li iitioii, Manila), Chapter XVI, niay be reviewed. 

I'lie (juestion of the supply of sitclt labor ami the regions from wliicli it 
''"' "' ili-awii is takeii up under the heading Mobility of Labor in this 

"i *'V, imd under tlie heading Emigration in Chapt<!r XVII. 
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the Filipino laborer lias attained in tlie Hawaiian Islands and 
the cause of it may be iin<lerstoo(l from the fiiilim ing extracts ; ^ 

Filipino imrnigrotion to HawaU was started in a small way in 
Ueceiiil>er, 190G, between wliicii time anil December, 1907, approsi- 
mately 200 Filipinos were brought in. In May, WOa, reeruitiag opera- 
tions were again cominenceil, and from July, IBOi), to September 30, 
1912, approximately 10,400 arrived. On October Slat, 1912, our plan 
tation pay roils showed that there were 6724 men, 50 women, and 
29 minors regularly empliiyetl. Of these, 2 men were working as skilled 
men, 5130 working as day laborers, 12H1 working as contractors and 
301 working sm profit-sliaring planters. 

Day laborers receive wages at the rate of f 2O.(J0 j>er month of 20 days 
of 10 hours each, plus overtime, and extra compenaatioa for Sunday 
work when required. They are also entitled to a bonus on their yearly 
eaiTiings, if they have averaged 240 days labor for the year on tin' 
same plantation, at a rate baaed on the New York prices of sugar. 
During the last year tliia bonus amounted to i:i per cent, and partiid 
returns from 35 plaTitations show that 841 i'ilipiiios received |l.'5,487.0i, 
an avi'rage of $18.42 each. 

Contractors are gangs of men who undertake certain specific piautn- 
tion operations, such as cultivating iielda of cane, cutting, loading etj'., 
and are paid so much per ton of cane. Contractors receive a considi'i- 
ably larger amount tlian ordinary field hv!"irerH, ordinarily earning f ii"]: 
$26.00 to $:5.j.00 or $10.00 ix;r month. 

Prolit-sharing planters are those who take over portions of land iirnl 
raise cane for sale to the ]^)lantations. These men also receive considir- 
ably higher amounts than day lai>orers. 

In addition to wages all laborers are fnrnislied iree of cost wiili 
comfortable houses in which to live, firewoml, water for domestic ji'n- 
posea, and medical and hosjiital attendance. 

Comparatively few of the Filipinos coming to Hawaii have |'ii- 
viously been accustomed to continued or systematic work, and i\' ''" 
development into satisfactory lalwirers involves time, [latience and •■•■"'■ 
ful supervision. I think, however, that they compare favorably vm'I' 
initial immigrants of other nationalities. 

At first, many of them do not work regularly, and we have not: eil 
a tendency after the first pay^iay to lie ofE and spend the money ean >''>■ 

1 These extracts were taken from a communication received from 'Y 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, Bureau of Labor and Statisti- '" 
answer to a schedule of questions. It must be remembered that the r^ "''' 
was made on Filipinos in competition with labor from practically all • ''"' 
tries from which contract labor ean be brought into tlie Philippines, 
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, Kr>ii]g for (niicy HoiIk's und ail.mir ts, nitlicr t.liaii tl,i- 

'it life. After tlin first iiitmey cariieil is mn'Ut, tlii'y nn: liiiire 
ajit to settle down to regular work, and, after finding they can earn 
more tlian enoiigli to live ooinforUVily and that tliey can make some 
saving, the majority of them iuorease in effluiency. llecently a good 
many of Uieiii have lieen returning to the I'liilijuiineti, jiayiitg their own 
jiassages and with considerahle snnis of money aavi'd u]i. 

At firBt the Piliiiino is not ca])al)le of doing the heavier work on the 
[ilantation, and so far few only have taken the heavy loading ccjTitracta ; 
in all other parts of plantation work they are gradually taking their 
places, even in the mills, and those who are doing eoutratt work are, of 
cajiirse, above the average in efficiency. 

The luotivea causing i'iliianos to coiiie to Hawaii are difficult to 
designate, as they jirobablyiar^ m different cast » Ms imi>re\si)n how 
i'ver,is that a desire for a change and a prosint of bettiring thnr p)si 
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PART III. INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN 
AGRICULTURAL 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE ANIMAL INUUSTltY 
IkiMEKTic Animals 

The Philippines are naturally an excellent grazing country. 
The grasHlands of the Islands comprise approximately 40 per 
i;eiit of the total area.^ In many parts there are extensive 
ranges of good pasture grasses, as well as large areas of cogon 
ffrass, which afford good pasturage if kept closely cropped.^ 
The carabao is indigenous to the Philippines. Cattle, horses, 
iiiid goats were mtroduced by the Spanianls from Euroi>e, Mex- 
ii'o, and China. These rapidly increased in number and by 1609 ^ 
were raised on stock farms in different parts of the Islands, 

Previous to 1888 the amount of live stock in the Philip- 
liiires was greater than the needs of the people required. In 
all grazing regions there were persons possessed of many 
Hiousand head of carabao, cattle, and horses, and plenty of 
iiiiinials were available for agriculture. Since that date, how- 
t'^ i-T, rinderpest, surra, and the ravages of war have reduced 
tl"' number to only a fraction of what previously existed. 

In considering the various domestic animals* of the Philip- 
I'i'ies, the carabao must be placed first as the most important. 

' See Chart XXVIII. 

' For a discussion of Philippine gi-azinjj area, see Miller's "Commercial 
'■' -iraphy." 

Blair and Robertson's "The Philippine Islands," XI, 89. 
This discussion of Philippine domestic animals is taken largely from the 
-'" ■'■mural Bmeiu, Vol. IV, No. 9. 
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Probably 90 per ctjut <if tlie agricultural ami transportation 
work is (lone by carabaoa. 'J'bey are used in prepai'ing tlie 
land for planting, in cultivating it, and in transporting tiie 
crop to market. Their milk iw used exclusively by Filipinos. 
Wlietlier canil>aJiH are better work animals than oxen in a 
debatable (;[iifsti()ii. There oan be no doubt, liowever, that 
the Filipino farmer and laborer prefer earabaos, and tliey art! 
therefore given better tiX'atment and )iK)re attention than any 
other donu!Htic animals in the iHlaiids. 'J'lie particular atlvaii- 
tage whi(!b the carabao lia« over other draft animals is its ability 
to work ea.sily in mud wliere *)xen are of little value and the 
horse is UHcless, 'J'ltis ctmsidei-atinn is a most important one 
in the Pliihppines on account of the semiliqiiid state to which 
lowland rice fields iiuist be reduced before plaiituig. For work 
in these fields the carabao is tl»e only animal in existence thai 
is at all satisfactoiy. 'J'hongli carabaos can draw heavier loails 
tlian cattle, they are really inferior as draft animals, since they 
are unable to work so continuously and caimot perform labor 
in the sun so well. Moreover tliey do not increase as rapidly 
and are somewhat more susceptible to disease. 

The cattle found in these Islands came originally from 
China and Spain. There were formerly large numbers <•( 
tliera, but diseases have n<)W so reduced them that only -a 
few small herds are left. The lai^er individuals of tlie nati^o 
cattle make good work animals, and many of them are used I"'' 
tliat purpose. Most domestic cattle, and particularly those "f 
the larger herds, are small in stature and are killed for bc't- 
Their small size results not from lack of feed but because '»• 
fresh blo(Ml has been introduced into the herds for a number i>l 
years, with the result that the type of animal htm deterioi'at< 'I- 
Besides these native cattle, several thousands have annun-ly 
been imported into the J'liilippines from China, Indo-Chi' >'■ 
and certain other countries. Most of these were intended '"' 
meat, but a large number were sent into the prnvinces i' "' 
used for agricultural or transportation purposes. In ordei i" 
improve local stock the Bureau of Agriculture has from 1' '"' 
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to time imported various breeds, and some of the crosses pro- 
duced liave proved veiy satinfactoiy. Among these tlie Nel- 
lore cattle of India are wortliy of special mention, since they 
are seldom attacked by the tick and resist rinderpest — the two 
chief cattle pests in the Philippines. Little fresh milk is used 
ill the Philippines, and only recently have a few milch cows 
l)eeii imported from Australia, 

Thehorseof the Philippines iH a descendant of the Sulu luirse 
and thcliorses brought by the Span iardKfn>ni Mexico aniU'hina, 
While it is a small animal, prolKihly no breed of horses in the 
world haw the combined qualities of style, action, vigor, and 
endurance in the same degree that the Philippine breed has. 
This has doubtless resulted from the fact that little attention 
liiis been given tliem, and thus, by a process of natural selection, 
lln)s(; animals have survived which are best fitted to endui-e the 
loiiilitioiis of Philippine life. The Philippine horse is used 
I'm- I'iding and liglit hauling. No heavy work in the field or 
(in the road is performed by it; cattle and (^ambac) are used 
instead. In mountainous regions hoi-ses are often utilized as 
jiack ajiimals. 

To a person familiar with the hin'ses of Europe or America, 
llie uniformity in the types of Philippine hoi-se and its limita- 
titui to light draft work seem peculiar. The types of European 
iiiid American hoiwea ai'e many and varied and have resulteil 
fiom selection and breeding. Some are strong, inawsive di'aft 
iiiiimals, used to pull great loads through the streets. Others 
it" Iwed for work on farms. Then there arc horses for driv- 
ii -J, iu carriages and othei's for riding. Within eacli of these 
l;]>es there are subtypes. The hoi-ses from certain localities 
'I the Philippines -^ueh as Abra, Batangas, and (.'ebn have 
» eputation for strength and speed, but no breed of horse 
li s been develope<l here other than the general type. Duijng 
ll ■ last fifteen years the demand for horses in tlie larger towns 
1' * resulted in depleting the farms of their best animals. The 
1" irrr animals have been left to reproduce their khid, and, as 
■■' "iiMC(]nc!ice, the Philippine liorse lias deterioi-ated. 
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Before surra became prevalent in the Islands the supply of 
horses in all district was plentiful, 'Iliis disease, however, 
left many towns with scai'eely an animal, and in all sections 
the price given for a good horse has increased several fold. 
CiiieHy for this reason a large number of horses have been 
importe<t from Australia. 

It is important that the native horses be mipioved, and this 
can be accomplished thi'oug'h selection, better ciie, ind crost. 
ing with high-grade animals imported fn»m other conntiie-- 
Hoi'ses, since tbey have greater speed than either cirahaos oi 
cattle, would be more suitable for transportation and, except 
in rice paddies, would be better for plowuig and tilhng the 
land. As a matter of fact, in Cuenea, ISatangas, much of tlie 
plowing is done by liorses, anti in certain locahties the small 
native horse is now used for both plowing and tillnig ^\ -igons 
Iiauled by native horses are seen on the docks at C ebu In tlit 
Islands as a whole, however, the horse w dl not supplant oth i 
work animals for heavy transpoitetion and agricultural work 
until tlie breed has been improved so as to give larger and 
stronger animals. 

Swine are a source of great wealth in the Unitj-d Statt's. 
wliere large and important industries in agriculturt;, fiiin- 
merce, and manufacture are based upon them. It iw doulii- 
ful if these industries could have attained their present stiUi' 
of development if it had not been for the care taken in im- 
proving the breeds of swine with a view to producing li"* 
greatest amount of meat and fat for the feed given. Swine i'"' 
bred cominereially on the farms, and are fattened for market -■ •>' 
feeds the value and economy of which have been detcnnin '' 
by experience or by scientific experiment. 

In comparison with the attention given to raising swiuf n 
the United States, the situation in the Philippines is peculi !'■ 
Here they are really scavengers, for they are seldom penr ''I 
and are compelled to find most of their food. 'Hie numbei' ■" 
swine raised in the Islands is not great, but most families In ' '' 
a breednig female, the young from which are raised and eat n 
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TiKiially, however, they are coufineil to a pen a few weeks be- 
fore they are to be killed and are fattened by special feeding, 

Philippine swine are long-nosed, narrow-botUed, and flat- 
sideil. Their shape is not conducive to a large yield of fat aiid 
flesli, even though they do respond fairly well to feeding. 
The greater part of the population of the Philippines is depend- 
ent upon swine for its meat supply. Pork is found in nearly 
all markets, while beef is often lacking. There is always a 
gfHid local demand for pork in all parts of the Islands and a 
constant shipment to the lai^er towns. There is also a large 
importation of swine products. Hence tlie Philippines offer 
an exceptional opportunity for the raising of swine on a 
commercial basis. 

Good feeds for fattenhig swine are produced in the Philip- 
pines. At the present time chopped banana stalks and " tiqni- 
tiqni " are the most-used feeds, but these are of low nutritive 
vahie. Com, which is probably the best of all feeds for swhie, 
is raise<l here. By changing com into pork the faniiei's in the 
Vnitetl States make millions of pesos annually. Other Philip- 
jiiue hog feeds are peanuts, sorghums, and the various kinds of 
hi^ans. Itice bran is abimdant and nutritious. Tlie milk of the 
'■"conut contains considei-able nutriment and, instead of being 
I'tiiirely wasted as it now is, might well be saved and fed t<t 
>*wine, just as in the United States skimmed milk, a by-product 
I'l' the dairy industry, is fed to them. Coconut milk should 
'i" used in connection with other feeds, however. Copra cake 
l'"m oil presses is also excellent feed. 

However, in order that the Philippine swine may be profit- 
'•^' 'le, it is necessary to improve the breed. Swine of good bree<l 
I' ve been introdnced into certain localities, as, for instance, in 
'■"HI, Batangas, where to-day can be found .ipeciniens which 
" iipare favorably with the American hog. 

A small flock of goats wander about nearly cvi'i y Imiii. in 
'' ■ Philippines. No particular care is given them, ajid tiicy 
'" neldoni used except to furnish flesli for feasts and, in a 
'i' ited way, for transporting small loads. The goat could be 
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made of considerable importance in tlie Philippines if the value 
of its milk were uiiderstootl. Goats' milk is superior to that 
of the cow or the carabao and is produced much more econom- 
ically. In many countries, both temperate and tropical, it in 
consumed in large quantities. Home of the best breeds of 
milcli goats, such as the Maltese, liave already been introduced 
into tlie Pliilippines, and tlie increase of these would probably 
go along way toward reducing the liigh rate of infant mortality 
in the Islands. 

There are no chicki^n fannw in the I'liilippines, hut eiu.ih 
family usually has a few uhicliens for its own use. Poultry, 
next to pork, is the chief meat eaten, but ui the Islands as 
a whole there is an undersupply of poultry and eg^s which 
is due not only to tlie small number of chickens and duckw 
raised but also to their poor laying qualities. Tliis condi- 
tion is largely the result of eockfighting. The high valuation 
placed on the game bird, rather than on either hens or eggs, 
has resulted in the production of a small type of food 
chicken, which lays only a few small eggs and has tougli 
and poorly flavored meat. The eggs annually imported from 
China amount to over 4,000,000 dozen yearly and are valued 
at from P600,000 to P700,000, but do not entuely suppiy 
tlie demand of the larger cities. In many of the smaller com- 
munities eggs are seldom available. Increase in the amounl 
of domestic poultry and eggs may be brought about eitli'V 
by increasing the number c)f foo<l cliickens to a househo'il 
or by raising poultry on farms as is done in tlie TJnil'"'' 
States and in European countries. In any case, howevrr, 
goinl results will be secured only by improvuig the breed ■>' 
poultry. At the present time farmere often add to their 'i- 
come by the manufacture and sale of articles made in th ii' 
homes. The sale of chickens, ducks, and e^^s can alsi> "' 
made to yield additional income. 

Poultry raising as a business has received some attenl "' 
hi and about Manila, but as yet little has been aecomplif'^ ''■ 
Cleanliness must be the great care of poultry raising here. 
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Anemat. 1'iI!I-;kiiin-<; 

In moat civilized countries of tlie wurfd nian'w control over 
flora and fauna is such that he iletermines their tyi)e«. Im- 
provement in vegetable fimns by selcctioii luis alremly been 
explained. The effects of selection are often Iwtter shown in 
anhnals. For instance, the horse may l)e bred either for ina.s- 
sivenesa and strength or for speed; some cuttle are bred for 
meat, others f or milk^iving qualities.' Nome breeds of chi<:lteiis 
are noted for their laying qualities, others lor the ([uality of 
flesh, and still others for their fightiiij,' cocks. Iniprovcnicnt. 
in animals by selection is little pi~acticed by Filijiiims, and 
for this reason all the aninials that have been mised on the 
Islands for any great length of thne have deteriorated, lly 
careful selection ami the hitrndnition of new breeds fvimi foi- 
t'ign countries, great improvenieiit ciiii lie luiide in iill d(iniesli<i 
animals. 

Vou.w.K 

Another problem connected wilii Philippine i\iiiiii;ils is (hat 
<it foi-age.^ In the temperate zone, grajss is killed l)y frost, or 
siiDw, and it is therefore necessaiy to grow and ]ires{'ive I'ui- 
a^'e crops for use during the whiter months. In (he tropies 
the growth of wild grasses and other forage plants is eontinu- 
fiiN throughont the year, except in regions wliich are subject 
til a dry season, and m these some system of iiTigation is 
Usually found. 

''lie chief forage crop now cultivated in the Pliilippines is 
hsiit" (^Leersia Aezawdrrt), which is fed green. -A large amount 
'it 'eed is also obtained from the hy-produets of the crops 
Ri'' ivn for human footl, the most important of wliieli are rice 
*'"' ^v, com leaves, sugar-cane leaves, ami peanut vines. 
' 'I le and carahaos thrive on tlie native pastures snid the 

irtiftory, K«llei', and Uisliop'M, " I'liyskal anil riii)iiiie]-tiii.l li('ii;;iiipli_v." 
i'liin diHCHSMioii n! furas<! i*' busied upon liata, Uimi tiie A'/ririiUitml 
''•''' ■", Vdl. IV, No. 8. 
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grasses grown for foittge, but the Filipino horses are insuffi- 
ciently fed on their ration of green grass with an occasional 
small portion of unlmlied rice. At present a sufficient amount 
of home-grown foo<ls cannot be obtained for the several thou- 
sand horses whieii have been imported from America and Aus- 
tralia. Since about P3,000,000 worth of feeds are annually 
imported, it is important to find forage crops that can be 
grown and cured locally which will be gooil substitutes for 
the imported feeds so far as food value and cheapness are 
concerned. Experiments on local and imported grasses have 
been made to detei-mine (1) which will yield palatable hay ; 
(2) what the possibilities are of curing hay so that it will 
keep in storage ; and (3) the profitableness of the crop a.'^ 
compared witJi other field crops. None of the local grasses 
give promise as hay crops. On account of the humidity of the 
atmosphere even during the dry season, only the slender 
stemmed imported grasses can be easily and satisfactorih 
cured. The best of these liave been found to be Rhoili"* 
grass (^Ohloriii gayana) and Tunis and Sudan grasses (jinJc"- 
pogon kalepenin» vars.). The production of com-blatle foddd 
from tile grain crop seems practicable. Curing hay from all 
these plants during the dry season presents no great difficulti 
From the point of view of market facilities, the best loealittf.^ 
for commercial hay growing at present are in Luzon, 

RlNDKIti-EST 
The greatest problem connected with agriculture in 'li'' 
Philippines is that of overcoming rinderpest or of holil "S-' 
it in check.^ The history of rinderpest extends over a I'HJ-' 
period of years. It lias existed on the continent of Asia si '■'"'' 
the earliest authentic records, and was carried thence by ^' ''' 
migrations and by war and commerce. There ai"e deti 'il'' 

1 Tliiw (JiacuHsiiiii on rinderpest is Isi'ftely liased rai an article In tlio - '"'" 
(■idhiral Review, July, 1011, written by Dr. A. R. Ward, Cliief Veteriii: i.n' 
of tlie Pliilippiiie Bureau of Agricnlture. It sets fortli the present pi'li ' 
that bureau with respect to rinderpest. 
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si(.:(oniitK of its iijuniaraiice in Europe from time to time tlurintj 
tlie past ffiUifceuu luiiidred ycavs. In the eighteen tli century 
200,000,000 head of cuttle were destroyed by it in Europe. 
In its laxt invawou of England, in 1865-1866, aome 279,000 
head of cattle were attacked in eighteen montlis. 

I^ong experience has demonstrated that rinderpest can be 
extenniiuited by the slaughter of the diseased and suspected 
animals, together with thorough disinfection, or by prevent- 
ing the intermingling of the infected animals with the well. 
IJy these methods the diseiuse has been overcome in Europe. 
In the pJiJit sixteen years an earnest effort has been made to 
control the disea^ie with ajititoxic serum, but a critical study 
of the results of it-s use has led to the abandonment of this 
metlKxI. 

In the discussion of the history of rice imports it was nohul 
that rindcr[ic.st Wiis inii'odnrvil inti: the Philippines about tin' 
year 1888. It I'apidly spreitd to many of the provinces, ami 
thousands of cattle and carai)ao8 died. On the ranges of tlir 
Cagayun Valley 95 per cent of the cattle perished, and every- 
where in the Islands the losses were tremendous. In IHll- 
practically all the cattle ou Masbate Island succumbed to iiif 
disfiase. liy the year 1894 the diseaHo bad largely spent it- 
self, Imt only a small iicix^eiitage of the animals that had helori' 
existed in tlie l'liilii>[)incs was left. These were apparently snl- 
ti<'ioiit for the needs of the Islands, liowever, f<u' few ciiillr 
were imported. With war times came the destmcti<iu of i^vi' 
stork and a reoccuiTenee of rinderpest, Tliis outbreak -'•'■'' 
pi-ol)ably due to infected cattle brought hi some of the niii ii- 
OHM shipments arriving from tlie China coast, where the , i'^' 
existed. Again resulted large losses fnim which the Isli n!^ 
liave never i'e(;overed. This attack spent itself, but there ' '^■'' 
been sporadic outbiviiks almost eveiy yi^ai'. Many of thew ■^i''' 
undoubtedly ciinsed by infection from inqiorted animals, ui'l 
others by local infection. 

The effect of rinderpest on economic conditions in "" 
I'liilipjiines has been great. In agriculture it has cause< "" 
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abandonment, permanently or teiiipf>ranly, (if llii.>iisaiHls of 
lieetares of lantl, and a efjiisequent inorease in lici- jiiiportw; 
with carabao selling at exm-bitwit piioes biiiidiv(!s {.f jieopki 
ill certain sections were driven from fanning in tlie lowliniilw 
and resorted to tbe kaingin or some other means ol' iianiing a 
livhig. It has also eneoiiri^ed the growing of export cropK 
siK;h as abaca and copra, which do not reipiiro mnch labor and 
cultivation. It lias uicreased the difiienhy tii Ciui-ving agri- 
cultural prodvicts to market. Tlie additional cost of logging 
operations has cliecked the building of good homes i>ecause 
i)f the lack of elieap lumhcf. Finally, it li«s mo reduced the 
ii<ime8tic supply of beef tiial the ilii't of Kili[iiiios now <'onUiitis 
little meat. 

The problem of inereasing tlie luimln'r of aniniaU in liie 
i'liilipphies Hufflciently to meet insular iiecdw is a dithiiilt <iiie,- 
itiidhas given rise to disj^'eements on the (lart of ex[ievts and 
Dllier interested parties. Obviously tbe quieke.st and ea.^ie,st 
method would be to import animals from other I'ountrics so('h 
;i« China, Indo-China, India, and Australia — all of wliii'h have 
a surplus supply. However, from the standpoint of the agi-i- 
I'ultural and industrial welfare of the I'liilippines, it is u(n'es- 
siiiy that the animals imported Iks free from ilisease. ('attl(i 
li'oiu the countries just mentioned mti subject to atta^'ks of 
I'idier rinderpest or pleuro-pneuuKuiia, and tiieir admission, 
I'^en after careful quai-antiiie, has lieeii found dangenms, syv- 
''i';il outbreaks of rinderijest having been directly traced to 
'lii'ni. Outbreaks of rinderpeat have at times resulted from 
dii intr(Mluction of animals wliicli were killed for meat almost 
iiii'iiediately. Hence, tliere is now an embai^o on all foreign 
'"I it cattle, and none are imported into the Philippines. This 
I'l'' edure has affected the meat siipply, particularly ui the 
'"'■!■ 'I'he foreign population has always pi'efeii-ed meat 
""i 'cted in cold storage fi'om jVustraliiL Filipinos foimerly 
"'•' eouHumed beef brought in on tbe hoof fi-om C'liina ami 
''II' -C'liina, and to a lesser extent domestic lieof, but it is 
1"'' 'able that if the embargo on imported beef is continued, 
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cold-stort^e meats for the consumption of the Filipinos wili 
also be imported in large quantities from Australia, aiicl 
perhaps Asia. 

The high price which they bring in the Philippines wai'- 
i-ants tiie expense of immunizing work bullocks for export 
from Asia to the Philippines. It has now been faii-ly wel! 
proved that the bullocks of southwestern Asia can be success- 
fully immunized against rinderpest. Immunized animals from 
that region may therefore be imported for agricultural and 
transportation purposes. 

The embai^o was placed on imported cattle in ortler Ui 
protect the animals now in the Pliilippmea from mtroduced 
diseases. Coincident with it there is being carried on a cam- 
paign to rid the Islands of rinderpest. The methods employwl 
by the Bureau of Agriculture consist of confining the sick ami 
of keeping the susceptible animals isolated one from another. 
In other words, it is hoped to eradicate the disease by quat- 
aiitine. Pursuant to this policy districts ill which epidemif--* 
occur are specially quarantined, and from time to time certiiiii 
regions are searched for latent cases. This would be a min'li 
easier task were the f^rieultural and grazing lands of lli^' 
Islands divided hit-o parcels by fences, as they are in nmst 
countries of Europe and America. In tlie Philippines tin' 
lands are unfenced, and consequently anmials graze togetlu'V- 
In many of the Islands, and especially in Luzon, then' i'' 
also an extensive movement of cattle from province to pinv- 
mce, which increases the liability of spreading the disi's-i'. 
However, by local quarantine it is hopetl to bold outbriil-''* 
in check, and by systematic effort to bring about the i""*' 
extinction of tlie disease in the Philippines. 

Under the mtwt favorable conditions the extmction oi '"'; 
derpest will involve years of work with occasional perioi' " 
apparent failure; it will also cause annoyance and lo'- '" 
agriculturists, who during quarantine can use their ani' ''' ' 
not at all, or only to a limited extent. That a policy sin ■ '■^^ 
is now being followed by the Bureau of Agriculture <v 
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Ruceessful is proved, however, by the experience of other 
cotuitriew, particularly of England, in wliieli vindeipest was 
exterminated in eighteen inoiitlis. 

If, by keeping out foreign cattle not imniiiiii/cd, iiiiil by 
local quarantine to protect native carabaoy and cattle, riiiiler- 
]}eHt ia finally exterminated in the Philippines, and if a sufli- 
(tieiit number of cattle for agriculture, trail sportation, and foml 
are raise*!, one of the greatest economic problems of the Islands 
will Iiave been solved. Stock raiding may become a very im- 
portant industry in numerous grazing regions. In the mean- 
time it is not probable that much capital will be invested in 
large stock-raising enterprises. The breeding of domestic cattle 
will probably be limited for some time in the future to isolated 
regions and to smal! islaaids. 
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Inshore Fisheries 



The countless lights seen at night along the coasts of well- 
populated islands such as Cebu, and in faot of most islands 
of the Archipeli^o, are indicative of the extent of inshore 
fisheries in tlie Philippines. Most of the fish caught in the 
Philippines is obtained from these inshore fisheries, and wliile 
no lai^e enterprises are involved, their aggregate magnitude 
is very great. Nearly all the Islands have shallow waters 
alongthe coasts, and the fishing banks are prolific and widely 
scattered. Those whose commercial value is best known are 
located at Sitanki, Masbate, Cebu, Corregidor Island, Ciiyo 
Islands, Zamboanga, and San Miguel Bay. 

Although other methods of fishing are employed, the nse of 
the dragnet is distmctly the, most efficient and popular. Tlie 
boats ordinarily used for this kind o£ fishing are fairly lai^ 
and carry from thirty to forty men. Work is usually done at 
night, when lights can be used to attract the fish. For catch- 
ing small fish along the beacHes and shallow waters purse 
nets and hand traps are used by men, women, and children. 
Shrimps, clams, oyst«rs, crabs, and other shell fish are also 
gathered. Fish corrals, or traps, made of bamboo have been 
need in the Islands from historic times. The natives were 
using them when the Spaniards first came to these Islands, 
and now a large part of the fish consumed here is caught by 
this method. Commercially speaking, this is the most profits 
able of. all methods employed, and owners of these traps 
usually make good profits. 
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In certain localities in the Philippines, such as the mouthg 
of the Cagajan River in northern Luzon, and the Agusah 
River in Mindanao, schools of fish appear at certain seasons 
of the year and the catch is often quite large. During these 
" runs " the inhabitants of surrounding provinces come in their 
boats. It is estimated that 2500 persons from Iloeos Norte 
alone come each year to the fisliing grounds near Aparri. The 
fish are dried or made into bagoong for shipment inland. 

The fishermen are not neceS8a.rily the owners of the boats, 
nets, and traps with which inshore fishing is carried on. The 
work is often done on the share system, the size of the share 
varying with the method of fishuig. In Batangas from eight 
to twelve, men operate a boat under the direction of a head- 
man, who sells the fish and divides the money among those 
concerned. The owner of the boat and nets receives one halt, 
and the other half is divided among the men, the headman 
receiving double the share of any other. When the boats and 
nets are owned by different persons, the owner of the nets 
receives one fourteenth, and the owner of the boats, six four- 
teenths, respectively. In some other places the workers are 
paid m fish at the rate of about f 0.50 a day. In general, 
however, it may be stated that where boats and nets are used 
the catch is divided equally between the owner of the equip, 
ment and the fishermen. Under this arrangement the fishermen 
repair the nets or make new sections duruig the off season. 

Five men are usually required to run a trap and keep it in 
repair, and it is not often that an owner personally takes care of 
it. The catch is divided into two parts, half for the owner 
and half for the laborers. A division more advantageous to the 
owner is that in which he receives all the fish until he is reim- 
bursed for the expenses of making the trap, after which he takes 
one half the catch and divides the other half among his laborers. 
In a few instances the men are hired outright to tend the tiaji. 

It is not often that fishermen themselves vend their eatcli. 
Usually fish merchants (men or women) purchase the fish and 
sell it again in the market or peddle it about the town. 
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In several of the larger fresh-water lakes of the Philippines 
uuiisiderable fish is caught. For instance, it is estimated that 
the amount of fish taken during one year along the north- 
eiistem shorea of Laguua de Bay is worth about P40,000. 
The methods by wliioh these fish are caught ajid the division 
of the product are similar to those of inshore fishing. 

The rivers contain several varieties of fish. Tlie mud fish 
is found in abundance, the number caught in the rice fields 
sometimeB being so large tliat the fishing privileges are sold 
itt plowing time. Besides the mud fish, frt^s are obtained as 
well as fresh-water clams and other shell fisli. Much river 
lisliing is done during the rainy season or when people are not 
i'ngaged in planting rice. Boats, nets, and traps are used in 
tile rivers, and in the shallow fields hand traps are much 
I'lnployed. Some fishing is also done with hook and line. 

These fresh-water fish, together with fresh or preserved fish 
imported from the coast, constitute a lai^e part of the proteid 
IVkmI consumed in inland sections of the Philippines. 

Fish Cultuiek 
In the provinces surrounding Manila, and to acertain extent 
itiiir Iloilo, milk fish are grown in ponds and form an impor- 
'iiiit part of the commercial supply of fish for these two cit- 
ii'^ iuid the country surrounding them. The ponds ai'e very 
vii'nable, as it requires considei-able capital to build them and 
to i-any on the industry. 

Pi;ksei;vkd Fihh 

- lai^e part of the fish eaten in tlie Philippines is consumed 
''■'"'I, chiefly because the majority of people obtain their own 
'''■I I supply. However, if there is a surplus it is often dried 
'""I ihus preserved for a few days. Fish caught in commer- 
'■"'1 'iuantities is made into bagoong, or sometimes is smoked. 
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The food value of bagooug has already been discussed in its 
relation to the standard of living. Preserved iisii is of coursi; 
more generally consumed in the interior tlian along the t-oiustw. 

iNCIiBASlNG THE Sui'l'l.V. DkEI'-SI'^A FlMHlNG 

The market for fish in the Philippines is greatly under- 
.supplied. There are few towns in the Islands which at the 
present time could not consume more iish than is available. 
In many sections the poor buy canned salmon because it is 
cheaper thaji local fish. This condition is tlie result of the 
inadequate methods of catching fish and the fact that only 
insliore fishing is earrie<l on, and benee the lai^est and nifiNt 
pTOlific banks are almost untouched. The imports of lisli 
into the Philippines are valued at over Pl,000,(IO(l aimualh 
and consist, for the most part, of cheap canned salmmi ami 
sardines. 

In other countries in which fishing is an important indii- 

try operations are often carried on a long distance from li< 

Large sailing or steam vessels are eniph)yed to carry tlic ti-ln'i- 
men and their smaller boats to the banks, where they renmiu 
several days. Often small steamers or launches are used ta 
manipulate the nets. Ky these methods great quantities el 
fisii are caiiglit in the deep-sea banks. The lack of fish in l}i'' 
Philippine mai'ket has led to interest in these laiger fisliintf 
enterprises, and the government, as well as private eompiinii''^ 
has investigate*! the matter with a view to improving c^ i^^t- 
ing conditions. The reports, however, are unfavorable to tin' 
use of extensive fistnng methods. The capital which mus I"' 
invested in srtch an enterprise ami tlie expenses eonni" U'< 
with it are very great. Consequently, in order to mal< ■ " 
profitable the catches must be lai^e ; but fisli in the Pl' I'l" 
pines do not seem to be abundant except in the vicii>ii " 
coral reefs, and operations over these result in the ruiini • " 
expensive apparatus. Efforts to use large apparatus in fi^ ""- 
had therefore been given up until recently, when the Ji>P'' "'" 
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became interested here. In Japan a lai-ge number of steam 
trawlers are used in the fisheries, and it may be tliat some sncli 
system can be adopted and made effective on the coral iishiiig 
banks of the Philippine,s. 

iM[N<JU Hk\ I'nonucTS 
While food fish is the chief product of Philippine waters, 
certain minor fisliing industries are of enough importance, 
either actual or potential, to be noted. Chief among these is 
the mothernaf-pearl fishing carried on in the southern part of 
the Islands. This indxistry expoi-ts a product valued at froia 
P250,000 to P300,000 annually. A small amount of toi-toisc 
shell is also exported from the Philippines. The export ni 
prepared liScke df. mer (trepajig) also amountu to several thou- 
sand pesos. Among the most important fishing in<lustrif.'^ 
wliicli will admit of connnereial development in tlie Pliiliii- 
pines is tliat of sponge fishing. Several excellent conmiei'cial 
vaiit^ties of snonges are found here. 
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Amih'nt AM) KiM) m.' TiMiiKi;. 

Ah ImK alrwMly Ih'.-li sbitwl in tlio discussjon i.f the Hnil, it 
IN proliahlc that Um eiitiiT. laml nwn ul' tlic l'hihpi>iiieN was 
iirigiiially covered with lui broken furtists. 'I'he sciHiiid^rowtli 
forest, tilt! grawM, aiid the cultivated hinds liave ]'i'Kiilte(l from 
Hie (jleariiig away of trees. The present forest area Is approx- 
imately 150,000 square kilometers, or »I)Oiit half the total 
iirea of tlie Islands. Of these 100,000 square kilometers, or 
ahout one third of the total land, consists of vii^in forest. 
The secon(l-gr()wth forests may nltiniately be developed into 
I'iniunercial stands, but at the present time tliey wai'iunt small 
i-nnsideration. 

In spite of the rieimess of the Philippines in fine furniture 
"nods, the real wealtli of the commercial forests consists in 
lliodipterocarps — the construction timbers, such as thelauan, 
ii|iitong, ajulyaeals. There are two reasons for this : (1) much 
"I the 2,000,000,000 board feet of standing timber in the 
''■lilippines is made up of the dipterocarp family; (2) these 
li'i'H occur in stands sufticiently heavy to be exploited by the 
'!■ ' of machinery, while tlie trees yielding fine furnitnre woods 
~ HUeh as narra, acle, tindalo, and the like — ai'e scattered liere 
"I 1 there throughout the forest, among trees of much less or 
I" utility. The lumber output of the Philippines therefore 
'■" '^ists principally of lauan and such eonstnictioii material 
'"I'lier than of the finer furniture woods. 

. I'uless otherwise noted most of tlie <i!if:a fur tliis cliapt^r is taken from 
' IP Forests ot the Philippines," BuUebin No. 10, Bvireau of Forestry, 
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(lOVl'IJIXJlliNT Hi'XiULATIOX 



In all civilized countries o£ tJic world the governments now 
regulate the utilization of the forests and protect them from 
fire and other destructive forces. The necessity for tliis reg- 
ulatioTi and care arises from several causes : 

1. Lumbermen, if left to themselves, will give little consid- 
eration to the reforestati(in of the land on which they work. 
'J'hey annihilate whole forest areas, instead of cutting and util- 
izing only the mature trees and planting new trees to take tho 
place of those removed. If unregulated cutting is allowed, 
deforestation of the country rapidly takes place and fntnrr 
generations are left without a lumber supply. (Jov((niim;iit 
regulation prevents deforestation in this manner. 

2. Deforestation also causes floods and the destruction ol 
waterways and fertile land. The dense growth of trees mi 
luonntaui slopes tends to regulate the speed with which water 
reaches the ground and flows into rivers. In forested arciis 
running water seeps gradually to the drains^ streams aiLil 
finds its way hi even flow to the sea. As a result, destnicti\f 
rushes of water do not occur in the lowlajids, and the riveif; 
are deep enough thiftughout tlie year to afford navigatiuM 
facilities- Where the hills and mountains are deiiudeil of thi'ir 
forest, the rain is not regulated in its fall by the leaves nor m 
its flow by the cover of leaves, twigs, and other forest litti'^: 
it nishes over the surface of tlie ground into the streair-' 
During a stfirm the rivers flow in destructive floods, but wli' n 
the rahi is over they fall rapidly and become too shallow I 'i' 
navigation. Forests hasten the making of soil and help to \> " 
sei-ve it; floods from bare hills cover the valleys with griv I 
and sand. 

Deforestation in the Philippines may result from either t "' 
kaingin system or unregulated lumbering. 

The kaingin system of agriculture has been coiisidi' 'I 
under the discussions of the Subanuns ajid the soil. It ■ '^ 
alreaily caused a loss of millions of pesos to Philippine tim' '■ 
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The making of kaingin is permitted under certain conditions 
(uid on sucli part« of the puhJie land as are more vahiable for 
agriculture than for forestry. Tlie enforcement of the law con- 
cerning the making of kaingin is vejy difficult, however, and 
millions of pesos' worth of timl)er is still amiually destroyed 
in the Philippines in this way. 

In the theory of government regulation the goveniment is 
eonsidered the owner of all forests and forest products. It dis- 
poses of these in several ways, which may be summarized as 
(1) by giving them away, or (2) by sellmg tliem. 

For domestic purposes all second-growth and lower-group 
timbers and all minor forest products can be obtained free of 
charge and without license- If a section of tlie public foreste, 
known as a commnnal forest, is set aside, the inliabitants of a 
town arc permitted to obtain the free-use products only tliere- 
iii. Under all other circumstances licenses must be obtained. 
hi certain cases these are issued free of chaise : (1) to inlial> 
itants of tlie Philippines for first-group timbers to be used for 
the construction of homes of strong material; (2) to miners 
for all forest prwlucts growing on their claims and used in 
Ihe development of their mines ; and (3) ivT minor proiUicts, 
and second group and other lower-group timbers to he vised 
ill the constmction of public works. 

I-icenses which must be paid for are four in number. 

1. Miners must pay for timber and other forest prodiicts 
K ithered out.side of their claims and used in the development 
"' their mines, but the amount whicli must be paid is only one 
li 'If the regular rate. 

-■ Ordinary licenses provide for the (mllecting of prodiicts 
'|>m certain definite areas and ai'e granted for terms of one 
.'■ :ir, two years, or three years, renewable at their expiration. 
J' n charges are made for these licenses, and more than one 
li'-'i'-se may be given to exploit the same area, 

■'•■ Exclusive licenses grant to a single individual, firm, or 
'■'■■['Oration the exclusive right to gather forest products from 
^ : ';irticular area. 
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4. Exclusive license agreements are granted for periods of 
not more than twenty years for large areas which can be ex- 
tensively lumbered without permanent injury to the forests. 
When such an f^reement includes more than 1000 hectares, 
the concession is put up for bid. The granting of such a 
license is contingent upon a guarantee from the company or 
individual which desires to obtain the area that an efficient 
plant will be installed and that a certain amount of develop- 
ment work will lie done yearly. In this way it is impossible for 
companies or individuals to obtaui f()rest areas for tlie purpose 
of holding them as investments instead of exploiting them. 

The forest operations earrietl on un<ler license are regulated 
by the Bureau of Forestry. (In land which is more valuabli^ 
for agriculture than for forest growth clear cutting is alloweil. 
Where the land is more valuable for forest than for other 
purposes, the smaller trees and a sufficient number of 8(!ed 
trees must be left, and in certain cases it is not permitted (tt 
cut definite species of trees. The forestry employees also scf 
that all the mercliantable timl>er is utilized, that the stuniji-- 
are not unnecessarily higli, aiid tliat timber is not abandoiifil 
in the forest. 

For the purpose of establishing a systi'm of forest cliai'gc-.. 
the timbers of the Philippines are divi<led into four groups 
and a decreasing rate per cubic meter is charged according I" 
the value of the timber. The government also regulates tin' 
gathering of minor forest products and r-liargcJ H) pi'r ci'nl ' f 
the assessed market value of each product. 



Jakhhhg Ofekations 

In general the logging operations carried on in the l'liil!;i 
pines are of two kinds — - steam logging and logging on a siii; 1 
scale. Taking the fiscal year 1909-1910 as a typical one, ■ ' 
find that tliere were gmnted 775 licenses, both ordinary n:'' 
exclusive, and that 44,000,000 board feet of timber wert; • '^ 
tracted, or an average of 57,000 boaixl feet for each iiceii" '' 
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Thus ifc is seen that the majority of the hcensees are small 
operators, who use atiiiiial or human power to get the thiiber 
to tide water. 

The method of extraeting timber by carabao ia crude and 
wasteful and, in connection with the methods of obtaining 
labor and of financing the enterprise, is the main cause of the 
high price nf lumber in the Philippine market. As a rule 
the licensee is not the actual workman. He seldom if ever 
visits the forest, but furnLshes a follower or friend with cara- 
lia<)s and other equipment, and i-eceivew a certain percentage 
of the value of the locrs hauled to the beach. This follower 
or friend m tnin hcli < ts the ^^^l^dmen fn>m his foUowmg, 
and pays a sti[H[lati'(l aiiiiiujit iiii the timber delivered on 
the bea^'h. 

The pernicious system of advajieing money and provisions 
which applies to all I'hilippine induHtries is also found in 
logging operations, and the actual laborers are usually kept 
in debt to the men for whom they work. With the growth 
of the himhei' inthistry such methmls are fortunately going 
out of use. In many instances the licensee is the lumberman, 
who pays his workmen a direct wage and treats them fairly. 
As long as the former system exists, however, and the actual 
■ utting of tindicr in the wochIs is left to ignorant workmen 
uiihipitt su]i('rMsioii, the cost of construction timlmr will l)e 
.ilnmrnially hij;h. What is needed more than anything else 
lu snidU forestry operations in the Philippines is competent 
-npervision of lofi^ing. AVith such suj>ervisiou the c()st of cut- 
iMig tindwr and removing it to tide water could l>e reduced 
■ ' least one half. 

(Vituin portions of Philippine forests aie ada[)ted to small 
I i^ging operations by animal power i-ather than to extensive 
i-'idern operations by steam power. The former will persist 
11 '([ will be found profitable in isolated patches of the dip- 
!■ ""Carp types and in patches of the molave type where val- 
" lile trees are too far apart to warrant the establishment of 
'■ tensive logghig ma^'hinery. 
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Heveial exclusive license agreements have been given to 
large compaiiieB, wliicb use steam-li^ging methnda and rail- 
roads to transport tlie logs from the forest to tiie mills at tide 
water. These companies exploit large ai-eas containing close 
stands of merchantable tunber, composed principally of lauan 
and (ithiL'r trees of the dipterocarjt family. There are numer- 
(jus forest*) in the Philippines in which such lai^e operatioiw 
L-an be carried on, and in the near future it is i>robable that 
many more companies will invest hi this industry. Such Jig- 
ging and milluig operations require a large amount of capital, 
of course, and are tlieref<tre carried on by corjiorations. The 
lai^er of these eom[>anies employ an many a« 1200 laborers, 
most of whom must he brought in from outside. It is there- 
fore necessary for a company of this kind to build a barrio capa- 
ble of holding as many as 10,000 persons. The labor problem 
in forest operations does not seem to be a diitieult one, for tlie 
supply is always eqxial to the demancL 

These large lumber companies are of great economic value to 
the Philippines, since they supply the home market with lum- 
ber which would otherwise be imported from America. With- 
out the exploitation of tlie large forest tracts the mature 
timber goes to waste because the small licensees are unalilc to 
get it out. ]Jy close government supervision the mature tree;' 
are utilized and the stand is improveil so that it liecomvs :\ 
constant supply of commercial timber. 



MlIJJNIl (il'EKATION'H 

In milling operatioiiw two" methods are t<i be noted — hiiu ' 
sawing and steam milling. At the present time hand-sawr-i 
lumber caji successfully compete with the product of steai 
mills. The hand sawer is often able to manufacture 9 ' 
10 boan.! feet from each cubic foot of lumber, while the stem ■ 
mills cut 5, 6, or 7 boaid feet from the same amount of i"o 
product. Moreover, all the waste from hand sawing is eai'' - 
fully utilized either for firewood for or other purposes. '11^ 
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steam-sawed material, on tlie other hand, is all of standard size, 
and large contraetora prefer to use it rather than the irregular- 
sized lumher from whipsawing. If it were not for this irregu- 
larity ill size and the scarcity of whipsawerg, the hand-sawed 
material would become a more formidable ci.>mpetitor of the 
lumber from the steam sawmill thmi it now is. 

PkoIILEMH (IF THK LuMHEIl InUUSTKY 
The pro!)lems connected with lumber production in tho 
Piiilipphies are as follows: 

1. To overcome the high cost of logging in operations car- 
ried on by small licensees. The high cost can be reduced by 
paid laborers, better supervision, and reform ui tlie present 
crude methofls and ecfuipment employed. 

2. To reduce the Iiigli cost of milling by better etpiipinciiL 
and an-angeraent of the mills now used, by bringing in oi- 
training competent men to manage the operations, and by 
reducing the excessive waste now occurring in steam mills. 

3. To lower the high cost of transportation, which is thi' 
result of exorbitant chaises now nuule by sliipping tiims, hy 
increasing the number of boats in tlie Philippines and consc- 
<;[uently increashig competition for the carrying trade. 

These problems are distinctively of a pioneer nature ami 
will be overcome in time. 



Markets kok Philipi'inI'; Lumiieu 

There are tAvo maritets for Pliilippine lumber. During tli'- 
fiscal year 1909-1910 tlie commercial timber produced in tii ■ 
Philippines amounted to approximately 44,000,000 board fei'i ■. 
at the same time the quantity obtained without charge w;'- 
about 25,000,000 board feet This was not enough to pmvi'' ■ 
for the needs of the Islands, and 20.000,000 board feet bad i ■ 
be imported. Thus it will be seen that the local market in ti"' 
Philippines is not wholly supplied from domestic timber, iin I 
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that increased supplies of tloiiiestic lumber will for many yesii-w 
find ft market here. The domestic demand for liiiiibrr is not 
fully hIiovvh l)y tlie tigiirts* (iimteil above. With lower prices 
the a]nt>unt of lumber used in the Islajids will greatly increase, 
for " hard construction" will take the place of bamboo and nipa. 
Nevertlieless the question of foreign market is one which may 
at some time become of considerable importance. Should the 
kwal demand for lumber Itecoine satisfied, Plulippine timbers 
will find an excellent market in Cliina, where their reputation 
is good, and where the demand for lumber is enormous. At 
the present time there is a small export of lumber, j)niii'i[)al]y 
to China and the United States, but tliis is incidental. 

The increasing demand for himljer in the Pliilippines results 
in a lai^e part of it reaching the maikets in a green state, and 
ill its beuig used before it is » ell seasoned. 

The total lumber consumption of the I'hihppines (89,000,- 
000 boartl feet annually) as compaied with that of other coun- 
tries is small. The possibihtic? of tlie lumber industiy hei-e 
are great, however, for large tra<.ts of Mrgin forest are avail- 
able. The thing most needed is capital. It is estimated that, 
without injuiy to them, the forests of the Philippines would 
yield 2,000,000,000 board fi^et of lumber anuually, or about 
Ihirty times aw nmc-h as is now obtained. Wliile there ia no 
prospect of the full utilization of forest wealth in the iiiiiiie- 
iliiitc future, it is nevertheless probabli^ lliat if present invest- 
iiii'iits i-oiitinni', the next fift*!eti years w ill witin'ss an output 
■ '{ 500,000,000 board feet vearly.' 



MlN'Oli FllliKST l'liUlK"<'TK 

Al n r forest pr I ti are also of considerable importance. 

f f 1 1 u 1 1 I PI ne households, and to some extent 

c n raer al e te j rises, is wood. Most of it is obtained from 

a J, ove fore ts i I makes excellent firewood. Charcoal 

n the nj t 1 1 1 ict. C'onsiderable tan and dye bark 

tl 1 f ! hilipinne mmigrove forests, and the 
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possibility of extractiug euteh from mangrove bark is woiihy 
of careful consideration. Tlie importance of rattan and bam- 
boo ill bouse construction, and for numei'ous minor puipowes 
for which tliey are utilized by Filipinos, places tliewe two for- 
est products among the most important for domestic use. Tlie 
amount of rattan produced in tlie Philippines is not enough to 
supply local demand, and a considerable amount is annually 
imported. At the present time rattan is eliieiiy gathered by 
the wild tribes and Jiill folk and is obtained from them in trade 
with the lowlajidcrs. The amount and quality of rattan exist- 
ing in tlie Islands wariunt gatlierlng it for export, to Europe 
and America. The demand for bamboo is supplied almost 
entirely from uncultivated chimps of trees, although it is 
often planted. Tiie planthig of bamboo for commercial pur- 
poses is waritinted by its present high price. 

The principal minor forest products gathered for export arc 
gutta-percha, re.sins (particularly almaeiga), beeswax, eandle- 
nuts and dyewoods (particularly sappaii). Nearly all of these 
are obtained in trade from the wild tribes and hill folk. 
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MANlJFACrVRlNCr 

DknSITV of POPL-I.ATION AND C'llMMPIKCli AND ]^JDUSTI!V ^ 

The density of population of a coiiiitiy is reckoneil in teniis 
of population divided by total area. The density of popn- 
lation of tlie Pliilippines and of various other agricultural 
countries can be seen from the following table: 

Australia l.r, |„.r si|itarc, iiiilii 

"'^''" 'i i>er si]iiare mile 

Mexico , , 'Jll j)er wjiiare ijiils 

S'*"i -ill ])er Rquarci mile 

Cuba r,(l jier sijimi-e mil.' 

Philippines 70 ufr muiaw iiiilii 

India '_'(l() jicr siiuavr jiiilc 

Straits Scttleiiienls :;.~,l) |ii.r mitjan' iiiili' 

China [iviijier r,[)(\ i,,.]. siuiiiiv inili> 

■Tava (i():i j^t sqimn. iitil<' 

' The qiieRtiou of density of popnlaticii is important with respect 1^1 fdiiil 
supply and the character of production. Given five men, eaeh with two 
li-c'tares of land, which lie in juxtapoBition and are of equal feitililj. Sup- 
ynt: tliat these five pieces of land are joined so as to make one fanii which 
i- worked by the five men. ItecauRe of the diviBion of labor thus made poa- 
' 'li', till; crop from tlie ten liectares will be greater tlian if each man had 
« Iked liy liiniself, and therefore tlie sliare of each man will be greater. 
^ I'piise that two more men are added, inakins seven lal orers Since greater 
'' ii-iiiii of labor can be carried out, the total amount of produce will be 
-' :iler, and the rfiare of each laborer will be lar^et Supiose that two 
in'ic nieii are added, briuRing the total number up to nine Then, on 
■'' 'iimtof the increase of labor upon the land and the greater Bubdivjsion of 
'■' "r, the ffross production will be again increased; but since the limit of the 
'I I'lical and physical capabilities of the soil haB been passed, the share of 
'■' !i liiborerwill beless. In the same way, for each laborer added tlie gross 
I'l Iiictiiin will he greater, and the proportional production will be less. 
I more labor put on a siven piece of land the greater will be the gi'oss 
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111 comparison witli many countries, especially agricultural 
countriea like China and Java, tlie Philippines are spai-sely 
populated. In no (listricta are famine conditions of parts of 
India and China approached — when dense populations Hve 
on the veige of starvation, and a crop failure results ui thou- 
sands of deaths from famine. The Philippines are stiU below 
the point of diminishing returns from laiid. As a wliole, they 
need greater i)opulation. In 1800 Java liad twice as many 
inhabitants as the Phihppines, but in 1900 it had four times 
a.s many. J Ins differem e in the rates of increase has prol)al)iy 
resulted from high mfint mortality in the Philippines (as ex- 
plained hi Chapter WI). It is probable, however, that the 
Pliilippine rate of mcrease is gi'eater now than it has been in 
previous times 

The Plahpjimes aie not evenlj populated (the different 
densities tan be been fiom ( hart WM\ ) Several region** 
with rich soik are heavily populated, and some, 'luch as tlif 
Ilocos provinces and Cebu, have a laj^e population m propoi 
tioii t(i the fertility of the stnl and the iinoimt of arable liuul 
In 1903 Ilocos Sui Pio\ mce had a density of 400 mhabitaiil-' 
per square mile, tebn S40, and I'angasinaii ■{3'i On the othf i 
hand, vast mut>n]its of fertilt, lands aie not oti-upied and niiiin 
fertile regions are but si)disd> settled 

Iii'oiliiut.ioii fnim it iiml the gieater the pi< jh rtioin,] return up tn a cerl 
piint. After tliat ixiii t lia» been ifoUie I tJie iiioie lab i placed iipui li 
fjiveii piece of land the greater will bo tlie gKw, prHludioii but tii I 
will be the priipurtioiial return Ibis ii known a*, the liw i f dimincl 
retuniN from land. 

The same law wbioli applies to a Miiall pieoe >f Kiid li )1 h go If 
lai'!;e BectJoii. Hence in any given agrnultnral coiiiniuiutj after a cei i 
population is reached the Jaw of diuunuJiing returns fiom laud caus 
food supply to inorease more sliwly than population incieases The H ' 
Miilthus la that population tends to mcrease faster than food Any d •■ 
on jiopulation or any increase m food supply diminishes the degree to n 1 ■ > I' 
tlie law operates In a given region. The checks to population are (1) 1 •'' 
marriage and fewer cliildren to the family; (2) war, famine, aiid pestiiii '■ 
anil (3) emigration. Increase in food supply may result from (1) inipi' ' ''' 
means of agriculture, which increasea the production per hectaii; ; (3) 1 '" ' 
esses which make food products more nourishing; (S) mamifacturiiiif ■-"" 
I, the products of wMch are exchanged for food. 
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The three regions iii wliieh preaaure of population is most 
greatly felt are (1) the Ilooaiio provincea, (2) Taal aiid 
jjemery in Bataiiga.s Province, mid (3) Cehu, Boliol, Siquijor, 
and parts of (Oriental Negrus. Tliese and the regions in which 
Immigrant** from them settle ai'e indicated on ('hart XXXV. 
( )ther emigrations are from the Batein Islands to Luzon ; parts 
of Pangasinan to Tayabaw; parts of JUilacan to Tarlae and 
Nneva Ecija; central Camarines and central Alliaj to uortlieni 
(■amarines, Catauduanisa, Sorwjgon, and Masbate ; Ilotiguy 
fj-oin Panay to Negros; and Cuyo to I'alawan. In addition, 
government lahou agencies liave obtained laborers from Miuiila, 
(.^ebu, Iloilo, liohol, and Antiqu^^r Tarlae, Bataaii, Mindoro, 
Mindanao, and Negros, In the past there has l)een too little 
emigration from the more crowded districts. In some places 
this results from the ajitipatliy of the people and a very low 
standard of living. Many laborers have not eared to leave 
their homes because of fear for tlien personal safety and the 
safety of property and relatives left l)ehintl, but this is being 
viimedied by peace conditions and better means of communi- 
i-iition. Fear of Moros and semieivilized tribes still deters 
«(ime from going to Miiidaiiao. The clan feeling keeps many 
I'l^ople in the place of their birth even when realizing that a 
l"'tter living could be made elsewhere. Also there has been 
'Imposition "by many landowners doubtless guided, rather 
tliitn by solicitude for the public welfare, by pui-ely selflsli 
'iiiitives, such as the tlesire to have a constant supply of 
I'l ''ap labor, available for tlieir own private work ; cheap 
I'^'ior, thanks to the abundance of laborers in their respective 

l>H-bl08."I 

Immigrants from the densely populated parts of the Islands 
''I- considered more industrious than the people among whom 
'^' y settle. Many immigrants, particularly the Docanos, buy 
"I' 'lomestead land or become squatters, others become tenants 
'"■' aborers ami often finally accumulate enough money to buy 
'"' d and work animals. Many return to the place of their 
' (imitation is copied from report of the Director of Labor. 11)11. 
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biith after aocjniring a little [iropeiiy. Thiw ia OHjiei^ially tnu' 
of the IlocaiKiN and Taalefios. 

Ill several densely populated regions the iwlditional iuconie 
obtained from comineree aiid maimfaeture supports a much 
larger population than could exist by agriculture alone. TIicko 
regions are parts of the Ilocano provinces and Bulacan, the 
Taal-Lemery ilistrit^t of liataiigas, Lucban in Tayahas Prov- 
ince, and [>artw of Cehu Frovuiee and liohol. In all these 
regions there are people dependent wliolly or in part upon 
manufacture for a living. There are other places not affected 
by presaiire of population in which failure of crops resulted in 
nianufm!ture. The weaving uidnstry of Lipa, Batangas Prov- 
ince, dates fi-om the failure of the coffee crop, and the exten- 
sive production of mats in Basey is the result of the typhoons 
wlijch destroyed the rice and coconut crops. In general, 
manufacture is stimulated by a reduction of the liarvest 
Sometimes, as in the llomblon mat weaving, the output of 
manufactured articles decreases when returns from agricul- 
ture again become normal, but in many places the impetus o( 
short crops has result*:d in established industries. Wheif 
large holdings exist, the landless population sometinics 
becomes dependent on manufacture alone, as ui the Ciiwc nl 
the eliinela makers and shoemakers of Mariquina, Rizal. 

In ini>st cases the incentive which results in manufactuii' '" 
the desire for a greater income than can be made from iij^i i- 
culture— nioiiey to be spent on amusements, letter clotliiii'4'- 
the education of children, suid the purchase of land and wi'ik 
animals. The tenant or peasant pn)prietor obtains fi-oni 1 i'' 
small plot enougli produce to sustain him and his faniiiy- 
Returns from domestic manufactures often provide the oi^lv 
money income. Famihes which pursue liousehold crafts usuii ' ly 
have a liigher standard of livuig tlian those depending entii- l.v 
on agriculture. This peculiar relation of agriculture anil iii- 
dustiy results from the periods between agricultural activii •■'^ 
(especially between haiTest and planting, and planting '■■■-"^ 
hai-vest) when the agriculturist is not busy in the JieMs. 
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It is chiefly the women and cliildreii wlio utilize tlicse in- 
tervals in manufacturing, at the same time performing tlieir 
regular duties of the household. The men are idle or engage 
in fishing, driving, or in ilaily labor for other persona. Some- 
times they obtain and prepai-e the raw material for the women, 
as the bamboo splints for hats, the elay for pottery, and the like. 
The children perform tlie coarser work and learn tlieir mothers 
trade by assisting her. The old and crippled often devote all 
their time to inainifaoture. 

HouMKnoi,!) (n; I)(iMi';sTi(i Manufactituk 
1., The beginnings of mainifacture are foinid in the attempt 
(fl provide the home with cei-tain prodnets made from raw 
materials. In the I'lulippines, howfteu-ork, as it is called, takes 
tlie form of making the following articles: cotton, banana, 
and pineapple jiisi, and abaca clotit ; rice ami winnowing 
biwkets ; fish baskets ; fish nefcs ; bamboo and rattan chairs ; 
nipe ; mats ; kitchen utensils ; hate ; pottery ; hammocks ; sad- 
.illes; sieves; boats; harness; plows; harrows; wooden furni- 
ture; brooms; and rice mills and mortars. 

2. The next stfige in manufacture results from the different 
degrees of efficiency of the workers. Some become more ex- 
I'l'rt than others, and their product is admii-ed and desired. 
I'hey begin to produce for exchange, especially when their 
^Miidlioldings become small. Waifiiporh^ is carried on when 
tlie consumer of the article furnishes the laborer with mate- 
iiid and a wage. In the Philippines pottery, textiles, netw, 
l"'los, steel articles, gold and silver jewelry, mats, enibroideiy, 
"'■niture, agricultural implements, and carving are the most 
■it.oottant of tlie articles so made. The workers usually labor 
"I iiome, but sometimes, as in the case of weavers, they work 
'I' Hie house of tlieir employer. Some wageworkers become 
t'li irely dejiendent upon mannfa^ituring. 

>■ In the Jtandiitrnft stuf/e tlie laborei-s produce ai'tieles from 
I'l' if own- material in anticipation of a demand fur litem or on 

1 ■I'll.: UTiuhioi<if;yusi:<!i-,BuL, III i-s 
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order. In either ease the product is sold to the actual coii- 
siimer. AH articles previously emiinerated are made by handi> 
craft workmen in the Philippmes. The producers dispose of 
tlieir wares in various ways. Some sell tlieni in their homes, 
some have small stores, others vend them in the local market. 
Some carry their protluet to neighboring towns on market 
days, or travel from house to house. Occasionally articles are 
gathered and kept for disposal at a fair, as the mata of Taiiay, 
liizat, which are sold at the Antipolo festival 

4. As soon as hidustiy grows to national and mtematirn \\ 
proportions, the middleman comes between the producer and 
consumer of manufactures. In household pioduction tins is 
known as the commission »y»tem. The producer no longii 
looks for the consumer. The merchant hnd's and oi^anizes 
the market, detennines its needs, and indicates the natute (t 
the products desired. In the Philippmes, hata mats, smamay 
cotton cloths, baskets, pottery, sawali, bun <iAcks, bolos aiil 
other products of iron and steel, rope, embroidery chmtli'- 
shoes, and knotted abaca are the principil articles made ah 1 
sold under the commission system. Most of the embniden 
and knottetl abaaa and many of the hats aie piodu(.ed f i 
export, and the other protlucts are for the most part eonsuni i 
in the domestic markets. 

In a few instances these products are accumulated hi tin: 
liome and finally given to some one to sell on commission. 
Sometimes, as with (Jalasiao hats, a meml>er of the family take-'' 
the wares to a retailer or exporter. Often the producei-s si II 
for cash to a regular mercliaiit or agent. The ailvance »'■'! 
<lebt system is also found in commission household mamif^ '■- 
ture. Often the merchant advances tlie raw material, ii"' 
sometimes money, food, and other things are given in ani' i- 
pation of goods produced. Sometimes the merchant owns i "■ 
implements (the looms, etc.) with which the work is di!- 1'- 
The condition of the liousework laborers under such an ■■ I" 
vance and debt system is often as bad as that of agricultn ;il 
workers under the kasama system. They are subservieiil '" 
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the will of the merchant who controls their labor and output. 
In most towns there are local brokere or agents who gather 
up the product of the place and dispose of it to general 
brokers, domestic dealers, or exporters. In some towns two or 
three of these persons control the industry. When not effected 
tlirough export houses closely in t(»uch mth the trade, such 
control sometimes results in inertness, as is the case in the 
sabutan hat industry of certain towns in Laguua Province. 
For the export trade the form and quality of the output is 
very important and is subject to change of fasliions in foreign 
countries. Export houses control these matters through the 
brokers and i^ents, and in certain new industries they place the 
monopoly of buying in the hands of a few persons so as to exer- 
uise better supervision over the workers. With independent 
peasant proprietors, and where wagework and handicrafts coexist 
with commission work, so tliat tlie producer can, if necessary, 
Kell direct to the consumer, control by middlemen is at a mini- 
mum. Iliis is also tnie of towns which produce and export arti- 
f^les for which there is keen competition. This is seen among the 
lloeano peasant pi-oprietore and in the buntal hat trade of l^nc- 
l)an,Tayaba8, and the knotted abaca industry of Lipa, HatangaN. 
Export demand often results in an industiy being carried 
on under the commission system only. Usually, however, the 
'•iimiminity of manufacture is built up on all the different 
■■'ystems. The needs of the consumer or tlie worker seem to 
iletermine wliich of the systems is used ; an<l the same worker 
may be under each of the different systems at different times. 
i'"or example, a mat maker may use the mat lie makes (liousc- 
■''ork) ; he may make a mat to order for some other person 
■ I'oni materials furnished by the latter (wagework) ; he may 
I'lake a mat from his own materials and sell it to the consumer 
'iiandieraft) ; iinally, he may make a mat and sell it to a 

> 'erehant who again sells it locally or ships it away (eommis- 

> on system). All four systems usually exist together, and 
' 'i- one used at any particular time seems to depend upon the 
' uiand for the articles and tlie noodw of the workers. 
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The wage received in commission worli dei>ends upon tlie 
demaiKl for tiie article manufactured and the influence of 
brokers. In certain textile industries of lloilo, where tlie 
■weavers are lai^ely controlled by brokers and the product com- 
petes with imported, machine-made cloths, tlie wi^e is esti- 
mated at P0.09 or ?0.10. Here the worker, if dependent 
upon weaving alone, is apt to sink deeper and deeper in debt 
to the broker. Usually the w^e is the same as that received 
in agriculture — from PO.SO to ?0.60 per day. Wages are 
highest in the industries the product of which is in great for- 
eign demand, and which are not easily ctrntroUed by brokere. 
Tlie liat weavers of I-ueban make from PO.SO to Pi. 20 per 
day, and the workers in knotted abaca often clear over Pl 
when prices are high. 

The value of honseliold products (-<inKUiued in tins Islands 
cannot be detemiined. Tlunissuids of yaitls of cloth are woven 
and used each yeai'. Jn several towns almost every liouse has 
a loom. Thousands of hats and mats are aimually disposed 
of in tlie local market. Practically all the pottery used is 
of domestic manufaetuie. In 1912 there were exported over 
1,600,000 hats valned at about ^1,000,000, knotted abaca 
valued at over Pl, 200,000, and embroidery, textiles, baskets 
and the like in smaller amounts. In comparison with thr 
millions of pesos' worth of household manufactures annually 
consumed in and exported from the countries of Europe'. 
Japan, and China , the output of Philippine households is 
small. When Europeans first came to the Islands the nativt'^ 
already practiced hand weaving, loom weaving, and othci' 
arts ; the newcomers taught them crafts, such as embroidery. 
wood carving, and metal work. That these industries hav' 
not grown to greater proportions is due to (1) tlie lack of th' 
industrial and commercial idea ; (2) localiKation of industrii 
in one barrio or town ; (3) lack of improvement in inethoili- 
(4) lack of a market. 

In the last few years the production of household industrii ■■ 
has been increasing and can be measured in the foreign tra^' 
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by the export of hats, which was less than 200,000 in 1907 
and over 1,600,000 in 1912. Greater production of eomnier- 
eial goods in the home is coming about as the result of the 
industrial and commercial idea now felt in the Philippines. 
The established industries are spreading beyond the lunits of 
the barrios and towns to which a certain immobility has here- 
tofore confined them. New industries ate also being founded 
tlirough individual effort and from the result of industrial work 
in the schools; for example, the ehinela and shoe industries of 
Gapan, Nueva Eeija, and Mariquina, Riza!, have grown from 
the success of one man or family. The Malalos balangot 
sKpper, now sold all over the Islands, was first made in 
Malalos, Bulacan, in 1907 by a Japanese. The large basket 
industry of Bulaoan town had its beginning in 1908 in the 
teaching of basketry in the schools. Industrial instruction in 
the schools has been general only during the pa^t few years ; 
yet the nucleus of several household industries, such as 
slipper making; basketry; textile, mat, and hat weaving; 
embroidery and lace making, has already been established in 
many towns. The aims of the Bureau of Education in pro- 
moting ita industrial program liave been very material in 
character. The attempt has been to turn the pupils directly 
and normally from the public schools into an industrial life 
which^ will enable them more adequately to meet their grow- 
ing needs. Contrary to the prevailing theory and practice of 
certain other countries, industrial instruction in the Philippine 
schools is highly commercialized. 

Commercial firms are beginnmg to invest money to finance 
household industries, tbe large hat production of Apalit, Pam- 
panga, and neighboring towns bemg due to their backmg. 
Moreover, free trade with the United States has opened up a 
large market. The entire basket production of the Philippines 
can be placed there for years to come. In 1911 the United 
States imported almost $80,000,000 worth of embroidery and 
laces, chiefly from Europe. Most of the hats exported fvom 
the Philippines now go to the United States. 
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There is an opportimity to establish large houHeholtl in- 
dustries ill the Philippines, and their recent introdiietion aii<! 
growth has been rapid. Care must be taken that the workers 
receive the greatest possible return and that they are not ex- 
ploited by the miildlemen. If household industries are carried 
on in connection with ^iculture, either by the i^riculturists 
themselves or by certain members of tlie family, industry is 
made secondary to agriculture and the workers are placed in 
an independent position. The greater the intelligence of the 
workers the less advants^e can be taken of them, and there- 
fore the schooling of tlie masses will make them as free agents 
in housework as in agricultui'e. Much division of labor, 
whereby the worker does only a small part of the work on a 
given article, places him at a disa^lvantage, for lie tlien sells 
his labor only. If he makes a linished object, he can sell it 
to any one. The government may stand ready to purchase 
and dispose of articles from workers who are being exploited. 
Workers may cooperate to dispose of their goods. 

It is always possible to produce an inferior article, and it is 
often possible to reduce the cost of pro<lnction at the expense 
•>f the laborer. In the large cities of the United States and 
I'iurope both methods are employed in onler to meet compe- 
tition. The working of laborers in their homes and in shops 
( sweatshops) for the purpose of getting the greatest amount of 
l:ibor from them at least cost is called " sweating." The lower- 
ing of quality and sweating are both ultimately disastrous. The 
i''putation of the articles suffers, and efficiency of the lalwrers 
' reduced. Either laborer or merchant may ruin an industry 
1 1" the shortsighted policy of immediate interest — exploitation. 
The value of household industries in the Philippines rests 
'■I their correlation with agriculture — the utilization of 
!* iire time for production, the returns from which can be em- 
1 oyed in increasing the standard of living, educating the 
I ildren, and purchasing land, implements, and work animals.^ 

' III Batangas wages from the knotted abaca imliistry have enabled many 
I' anta tfl purchase land. See pp. 188, 187, 206, 20ii, 212. 
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Factoky Manufactuke 



Under the commission system capital controls the market- 
ing of the products of an unorganized army of laborers ; the 
factory system divorces the workers from agriculture and 
organizes them into a eorapaet and well-tlisciplined body, Thu 
embryo of the factory is occasionally encountered in the 
Philippines — in loom weaving, for instance, where original 
outlay for machinery is a factor wliieli often cannot be afforded 
by the worker. Sometimes as many as ten looms are found 
in one house and are operated by laborers liired by the day. 
In such a case the oivner is able to supervise all the proeesHen 
of manufacture. Sometimes women are employed to knot 
abaca in the home. Cliinelaj^ are often made in small factories. 
Dyeing with indigo is sometimes done in factories. The fac- 
tory system with hand labor is important in Europe, China, 
and Japan, but Filipinos prefer to work independently if they 
can, and the abundance of land in the Islands usually per- 
mits them to do so. Attempts to evolve factories from highly 
organized household industries, such as the hat industry of 
Lucban, Tayalias, have been failures. The only successful 
factories employing handwork are to be found in the tobaccn 
industry ; for instance, in the cigar factories of Manila, wlien^ 
hundreds of workmen ai'e grouped in one establishment, littU' 
macliinery is used. In general, therefore, it may be stated timt 
manufacturing and agriculture are still closely connected in 
the Philippines. 

Machinery is usually associated with factories for the n^i- 
son that it must be placed at the source of power. The laboivi' 
must be brought to the machinery. He now works at regnl n' 
hours and makes his home in the narrow confines of a cit, ■ 
thus his divorce from agi'iculture is complete. Machinery a '1 
the factory system have largely displaced household mai i- 
facture because (1) certain articles can be made by machim y 
and not by hand, (2) machinery produces in lai^e quatitit. -■ 
(3) it is cheaper than hand labor, and (4) greater divisi n 
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of labor ami utilization of by-products ^ are possible and result 
ill a furtber decrease in coKt of production, 

Thei-e are few factories in tbe Philippines. Distilleries 
ai'e about the only ones found in the provinces. Most factories 

' Tlie members of a Fliilippiiie agricultural family are ueually jacks-of -all- 
trades, — farmers, earpeuters, fishermen, weavers, and tiie like, •yetdivlaon 
of labor among the Hexes is carried out. The women plant the rice, carry 
on all household industries, and prepare and cook the rice. The piantinj; 
aiid. harrowing of lieldB, the constvnction of bouses, and fishing ftre usually 
left t« the men. In many places are found a few artisans, such as barliers, 
carpenters, hlacksmiths, who devote themselves to their special work. Tlie 
localization of industries is a form of diviision of labor and is largely the reBiilt 
of a local supply of raw materials. It is found among the Mountiuii I'eopli^s 
(see Chapter I) and occurs to much greater estent among the Filipinos. 

Division of labor may be summed up as that Bystem of production in ■whicii 
one man or a set of men makes one part of an article or perfonns one steii 
in the work. In some household raaiiufactures in the X'hilippines it is not 
observed. In weaving mats and cloth, and in making clay jars, bamlxxi 
chairs, and l»los, the workers may do all the steps required to complete onu 
article. In mat weaving, for instance, the weaver may cut pandan leavi's 
and doall the stripping, bleaching, weaving, and selling. In bolo making, tlii' 
biaeksmith may buy materials from the Chinese st«re (no matter how many 
kilometers away the market is), go ont to the forest to bum wood for char- 
coal, form and finish the blade, put on the handle, and on the market day 
sell his finished article in the town. 

Usnaily, however, a certain diviMon of labor occurs. In the making nf 
copra different persons or sets of persons often do the picking, transport! iiir 
to tl]e kiln, husking, splitting, placing on the kiln, removing the meat, aii'l 
sacldng. In tlie production of abaca in quantity one man cuts down li"' 
stalks, anotlier transporta them to tlie stripping sheds, another separittis 
the petioles, another strips the fiber, and still anotlier puts it out tii drv. 
Tlie weaver of sinamay often buys the knotted abaca from another perKim. 
In the cleaning of rice division of labor takes place where one set of labor: is 
pounds the paddy, another winnows it to remove the husk, another pouiils 
Oie rice to polish it, and a fourth group winnows it to lemoTe the bran. 

Where division of labor can be carried on, the costof producing an ariii I'' 
is greatly lessened because time is saved and fewer tools are used. '■'"' 
laborers do not have to change from one part of the work to another i "I 
therefore become much more skillful and do the work not only better in' 
also In less time. In the Philippines tlie women usually do the transplaiii m' 
of rice because tliey are recognized as quicker and more skillful tlian i> "■ 
Cigarette packers become so expert they do not Iiave to count tlie nun 'I'l 
of cigarettes that they grasp ; their sense of touch enables them to deteii! m' 
the nnml>er in the hand. The joining of two bamboo hats Ut make a do "'' 
hat is regarded as a separate part of hat weaving in Ifaliuag-l'iililan, 1' '■'" 
can Province. The making of bunta] habi in Luoimn in divided iiih> i ''' 
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are in Manila and a few in the otlier ports of entry. The most 
important are tobacco factories, rectifying plants, lumber millH, 
iee plants, ropewalka, cotton mills, shoe factories, and match 
factories. 

Btepa : (1) the weaving of the crown and brim, (2) the weaving back of the 
fibers along the edge, and (3) washing and iruning the liat and curling tlie 
brim. Each group of workers is skilled in its particular pait of the manu- 
facture. In bolo making tlie Hssistajits (apprentices) hammer out the rough 
bolo whicli the master workman tinishes. 

Tools are saved by division of labor, since they do not have to be dupli- 
cated. Instead of one man needing all tlie tools for the production of cleaueil 
rice, for instance, eacli labvirer needs only the one connected with his par- 
ticular part of tlie work. Another advantage of the division of labor is tbat 
it provides light work for the young, the aged, and the weak, and common 
labor for the unskilleil. For instance, amonfi; the Igorotti the division of labor 
in agriculture is so arranged that the children and the aged do the light work, 
Nuch as pitting up the camotes vftiich have been overlooked in previous har- 
vests, and guarding the fields. In making (ungle hats the skilled weavers 
begin the h&ta and weave the crown and the brim ; the children and the 
unskilled workers finish the liats by weaving back the fibers along the edge. 
Children often knot tlie abaea used by their mothers in weaving. The mod- 
i.'rii centrals will allow the planter to devote bis entire attention to raising 
Kugar cane and leave to experts the manufacture of the sugar. 

In factoiy work where machinery is employed, the tendency is to give 
onch process to a different laborer. Hence, in the making, some articles, such 
-.It shoes, may pass through the bands of a score or more men. 

In order to have division of labor eitenMve production is necessary. For 
instance, it would not pay to have a division of labor in the cleaning of one 
lavan of rice, or in the production of copra from a few scores of coconuts, 
III' in tlie making of five shoes. It is necessary to have hundreds of cavaiis 
I if palay and thousands of nuts or shoes. 

A _by-product is a secondary product obtained in the process of inaiiu- 
1 icture. Thus molasses, bagasse, and the leaves are by-producbs of sugar ; 
iiiusk, bran, binlid, and straw are by-products of cleaned rice. Tlie principal 
riiiduct of tlie coconut is the oil obtalneil from tlie copra. The by-products 
•' t! the oil cake, which is used for feeding animals ; the busk, which la used 
'"I' fuel ; the useful coir fiber, which is obtained from tlio hnsk ; the shell, 
^' liich is made into household uteni^ls for use in tlie Philippines and can be 
!' autifully polislied and carved ; and the milk, which can be niade into 
V legar. A diflereiice should be noted tietween a derived product and a by- 
r 'iduet. Candles, for example, are not a by-product of the coconut, but 
n i)roduct derived from the main product — coconut oil. Sinamay and 
'■'■ ;ie are not by-products of abaca fiber; they are articles made from it. 
1 -v waste from the production of abaca fiber, nsefnl in making paper, is 
" 'ly-product since it is obtained as an aiiditional product when abaca is 
*' ipped. In many manufacturing industries the profits are derived entirely 
I' 'In the by-products. 
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lI(n:sKKiiLi> rK/isua Factory i'ltourcTioN 

Tlie jjcrsifttftn'e of lioiiKeliold industries in tlie face of com- 
petition with factory products may be thus accounted for: 

1. Inertia often causes a household industry to peraist even 
at prices wliicli do not give a living wage. Many old cotton 
hidustries such as tliat of Taal, Batangaj^, in which cloths re- 
sembling maeliine-nio*le textiles are woven, are in this con- 
dition. These are gradually growing less numerous however. 
Modern shoe factories recently established in Manila have 
somewhat injui'ed the home shoe industry in Mariquina, Rizal. 
The fact tliat the leather employed in these factories is much 
superior to that used in Mariqiiina makes the product of the . 
former preferable to that of the latter, even at a higlier price. 
A lai^e number of the skilled shoemakers of Mariquhia are 
now working in these Manila factories and are making more 
money tlian they were formerly earning in their homes, 

2. Wliere maehme-made articles must yield a profit to sev- 
eral middlemen, they ai'e often s<jld in a given region at highei' 
prices than like ai'ticles produced there by hand. 

3. Certain articles cannot he maile by machinen;', a.s stvdw 
braids for liats, knotted Mainla hemp, i>laited hats, ami ino-i 
varieties of iKwkets. 

4. The demand fcu' cei'tain articles, such as the " gee 
strings <»f the Mountain Peoples, is not gi'eat enough to wir- 
rant special machinery for their manufacture. 

5. Household workmen can often understand ajid sati'- * 
the demands of style better than the factoiy. 'J'his is seen » 
the Ilocano cloth industry. 

(5. A prejudice often etists in favor of handwork becai •«' 
such products are supposed Ut be lietter made. This is ofl " 
mere sentiment, yet in certain articles tiner and mure pert' ' 
work can be done by hand than by machinery. This app' ■ 
partienlai-ly to embroideries and laces. 

7. Ill housework the workman labors for himself. Hei '' 
his uitcrest in it causes his highest technital skill and >• 
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■whole artistie sense to be embodied in the finished article. 
This interest persists in wage, handicraft, and commission 
work ; and for tliis reaaon handmade articles possess individu- 
ality and artistic qualities not obtamable in machhie products. 
Household manufacture the world over is not waning. On 
the contrary, it is being revived but is restricted to the spheres 
in which it has peculiar a^lvantages. Its greatest importance 
is supplementary to agriculture. 



I-(M'AT11>N OK MANrKAl'TriH'; 

1. Jlaiv nialt'rinl. 'I'lio i^^nj^ply nt' raw materials is an inipor- 
tunt factor in detenninuig the location of manufacture. Thus 
rice mills are situated in rice-growing regions, sawmills in 
the forest, and factories near good harboi-s or railroa^l centers, 
where raw materials can he transported cheaply. The Philip- 
pine nipa shingle industry and the distillation of alcohol from 
nipa tuba, are centered hi the river deltas on whicli lajge 
iiipa swamps gi'ow. Tlie household manufacture of sinamay is 
largely confined to the abaca regions. The production of hats 
and mats from buri-palm straws (buntal, Calasiao, and bxiri) 
takes place near the large buri areas in TiUzon. The eliinela 
iiiid leather industries of Gapan, Nueva Eeija, are dependent 
<tti each other. 

2. Okeap and ffficieiit power. Often raw materials are trans- 
jmi-ted many miles to the supply of coal or to water power, as 
ii has been found cheaper to take the raw materials to the 
power than to take the power to the raw materials. Thus iron 
"y<: is carried from Spaui to England and from the mines 
ii"jund the Great Lakes to the coal of Pittsbui^ to be smelted, 
hiw cotton is sent from southern United States to the water 
pmver of New England and to the coal of Great Britain, Sev- 
'■lal factories are located in Manila in prefei'cnce to other places 
lif'ause coal can be imported into Manila at a lower cost. 

3. SkiUed and cheap labor. The amount of skilled and 
^1 "iip labor procurable in a given place largely determines the 
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extent of manufacturing there. In tlie Philippines raw mate- 
rials are often sent from towns whei-e labor is liaid to get to 
towns where there is an a^le^juate supply of labor. This is 
particularly ti'ue of such houaeliokl industries as liat weaving. 
All the buntal straw from whicli hats are maile in Lucban, 
Tayabas, is imported fnnn the buri area, where no hats are 
ma<le because there inv no weavers. The hats made in other 
towns are usually linifilied in l-ucbau since skilled laborers arc 
available. In the same way Imri miilribs are imported inU) 
Calasiao, Pangasinan, from other towns where the raw mate- 
rials exist but a labor supply is not available. 

By cheap labor is not meant labor which receives low wages, 
but labor which produces much iu proportion to the wa^i^ 
given. Often labor which receives low wages is not cheap in 
the end, for it produces little wealtli. Thus cotton clnths 
produced in India by poorly pai<l labor cannot compete with 
those of England prtxluced by labor which receives mncli 
higher wf^es. An English laborer produces more in prepor- 
tion to his wi^es than an Indian laborer, and English labiir 
is therefore cheap. Labor nnist be skilled where machinery iw 
used, and the supply should everywhere be large and constant. 
If there are many lalwrers one day and few the next, no en- 
terprise either manufacturing or f^ieultura! can be carried on. 
As labor is the most important of the factors which determim' 
the cost of an article, so it is one of the most important whicii 
determine the location of industry. 

In the past Filipinos have done little work with tools in' 
machinery. The artisans of the Philippines have been Chiin-e 
carpenters, cabinetmakers, and masons. Filipinos have bi-n 
most employed as tailors, silversmiths, goldsmiths, paintc^>^- 
blacksmiths, and in building work necessitating climbing I" ■' 
considerable height. They are now taking up other tra<lf.- '" 
an ever increasing extent. In provinces where all skilled wn !■■- 
men formerly had to be imported, a sufficient local labor 8n\'\j> 
on normal building operations is now available. The ini) ■<^' 
monts and methods are primitive ones atlopted from the Cliii'i ('■ 
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The Filipinos have proved themselves especially efficient 
sawmill lianilH, cigarmakerh. and tenders of cigarette machines. 
Tliey are also proving satisfa^'tory in machine shops, ship- 
huihling and repair shops, railroad work, and tlie relativel)' 
numerous factories now established in Manilar. The fact that 
capitalists are investing money in fatjtories dependent on l<''il- 
ipino labor is an encouraging sign. 

The problem of tramiiig a sufficient bmly of men skilled m 
the use of tools and running machinery is especially difficult 
here becaut.e the Filipinos have been agriculturists. I'lieir 
proficiency in hajidwork, however, has niatle it easier to bndd 
np a class of Filipino artisans such as is now being tonned 
in factories and Insular suid Federal shops. The schools are 
turning out trained artisans from tratle schools and are teach- 
ing wootlworking and other arts and tra^les in the general 
course. They have assisted gi-eatly in the change of feeling 
toward trade and factory work, ho that these are coming to 
lie recognized as honorable and dignified methods of eaniiiig a 
living. In modern industiial nations it is felt that conditions 
(if apprenticeship in the workshop or factory are not such as 
lo give all the training necessary to those who are to engage 
111 ti'ade and industry. They are one-sided ami imperfect. 
Technical schooling is becoming more necessary for tlie train- 
ing of workers. Sometimes this is given in the factories ; more 
often it is left to schools. The present demand for skilled 
liibor in the Philippines tends to enhance the importance of 
t'ichnical education here.' 

The idea of trade and labor unions showed itself in the 
I'liilippines early in the present eentuiy. Unions are combina- 
I'ons of labor, which try to meet tlie concentration of power 
i I the hands of employers (an outgrowth of the factory syst«m) 
1 1" a similar concentration on the part of the employed. Unions 

' The typogtapliical trades in the Philippnies offer an excellent example 
'• the RHccessof Filipinos as skilled ■workers. In tbe Bureau of Printing, of 
''■ " 4flfi employees over ^3 per ce«t are Filipinos. Tlieir work has received 
'' " lil!;liKRt praise from authorities (^Annual Report of the Director of Prinl- 
< ,. 1012). 
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do not exist for tlie purpose of striking. Tlie strike is one of 
the niciins by wliicli tliey try to obtain tlieir ends. Tlie modem 
unions of tlie better mirt have for their objects the protection 
of the worker against eiifroachiaeiit by employers ; tlie uplift 
of their members ; the raising of their standard of living ; an 
increased ws^ : and mutual insurance for sickness, accident, 
or death. In their relations with employers unions resort to 
discussion, contract, arbitration, and sometimes to the strike. 

The labor unions established in Manila in 1901 and 1902 
under tlie auspices tif a general labor union or fe<leration were 
foniied by a group of men, not laborers themselves, for per- 
sonal and political ends. T'hey bad none of the objects noted 
above, and illustrate the mischief that false leaders may accom- 
plish with a liody of partially ignorant workers. Tlie federation 
was disbajided by the government a few months after its estaii- 
lishment because of its sedititms teiideneies. 

A new organization similar to the fii"st one has been estab- 
lished anil has mantled to keep alive, but its activities liave not 
l>een effective l)ecauHe of its complex organization and the f»('t 
that it ha.s tried to <lo t<>o mncli at once. Meanwhile trade 
unions — namely, unions of those who belong to the sanii' 
trade — have flourished under autonomous mani^ement, am! 
have [irovcd to be more useful than the federation beeausi' 
they liave been more easily managed and have been able l^ 
frame different policies to suit the various needs of the sepa- 
rate groups of workei-s. To-day they are the ones that uplioM 
the interests of tJie lalmring class. 

The " Union de Tabaqueros de Filipinas" is the lai^est ami 
strongest union. The machinists' and seamen's unions iil-^" 
are strong oi^aiiizationa. There are also smaller trade unioi s. 
Successful and unsuccessful strikes have been carried ou, 1"'' 
the tendency to strike is becoming less strong. To-day tni Ii' 
unionism rather than general labor unionism is the tendem-- 



' I am indebted txi Mr. Courado Beiiitez for data oi 
pfiW!». UttUetiu No. 5S, Bureau of Labor, Washinst' 
suited for details of the early liiatory of the ir 
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4. Low co»t of transportation. Manufacturing cities must 
1)6 near their markets, or connected with them by some means 
of cheap transportation, m that their products can compete in 
price with the same articles manufactured in other places. 
C'heap metliods of interisland transpoi-tation have made Manila 
and other ports of entry successful mainifacturinjr cciitcis 
liettereommumtdtioii with Emope and America wdl <h>mu(li 
for Manila aa a fittoiv city 

5. Capital'^ Inciease ui manntdi,tuii -uid aitnnmlition of 
capital are touuident In tlit tiansition lioui liousewoik to 

' Capitiil IS that part ot wiiltli wliuli is u i 1 i [ lli i i i r n [mm 
wcaltli. Weilth therefore IB or IB not tapil il i i i i I I ilu 

fiiildfi' t;ivt'iL loarabao IS capital beLinse 111 i 1,11 ii 

l),V tliB race horae V IhllMi i h 1 i i i i i i I i i il i d tm 

11 diibhouse IS not ci)iii I I 11 1 rii \{ ci,, 

end of the harvei^t l]i 1 1 1 1 1 m 1 1 niniil" } nf 

iiiimthB. That IB his ^M I 11 n iiriil it hi is 

iiHe, it iB not capital il I 1 11 il 

Thegrowthof ci|'i' I li 1 1 iininiL si i„ei. exeniph 

lifcl by the NcRntus s. , I 1 Ils JIk aini.imt of 

wealth in tUe form ■ 1 n i| 1 m j ji 1 d t mpUiyed \m pnnluce 

further weaJth hicrea^s \ntli i uli iiilliiu sti^i 

The growth of uipltal is the result of Ba\iii^ 1)> the Iiidivuhial, as is often 
illustratedin the increase of animals BataiiRas Province funilBliea iiistime-i 
"f faniilieH raiBing a few chiclteiis Btlling tlieiii for a Kiuall bow, reusing the 
^"w and a litter of pigs, which are traded for a talf JTnia a work animal 
1^ ol>tained. The matter of saTing lias alreidy been diKpiisneil in connection 
"ith land tenure, and the Impetus toward ownei'slnp of a farm which the 
I'ofiseseion of a work animal ^ives tin tenant liaa been related Sa(iii„Mstln 
iii'eat law of capital. 

The forms which capital taltes can be grouped iis fiillows ; 

I. Pi'odmitive inipiDvemeiita upon land. 

■i. Biiildinsn. siifh as l.iiniH and fiwtorii'S, di'voti^rl t.. |iniiliii'tivi. indiiiiti-H's. 

■'. Means nt transpovtatiim, siii'li jim niads, r'aoalw. laili'n.idH. 

4. Raw materials, 

5. Auxiliary materials, swell as i-oal iind liilirkiiliiiy nils, 
(>. ToiiIh and inai-hine,'). 

T. Donieatlo animaln, 

H. Money weinhls anil measiird.s, 

II, Stodks of Koods in sloves and nitn ■lion si's, 
ll>. Books, instruments, etc. 

Tiike the word " wealth " the word " tiipitai " Inis other nieaiiin};s iDeHiilew 
" I'coiiomic one. From the viewpoint of the iiuUvidual, capital consists of 
si liis possessions whicii bring him wealth. Thus a note or mortgage is 
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commission work we see the gradual emancipation of tlie worker 
from the soil, and the growth of capital. The looms, yam, tools, 
and implements of household weavers are capital ; so are the ad- 
vances of food and material made by brokers. In the factory sys- 
tem complete emancipation is effected, and the laborer becomes 
dependent upon the capital of others. The availability of such 
capital therefore helps to determine the location of factories. 

The capital possessed by Filipinos is not large and in 
tied up in floriculture. Most of the capital invested in Phil- 
ippine manufactures is foreign, and any great uicrease in 
manufacturing must result from foreign capital, for even 
with great saving Filiphios cannot soon accumulate enough 
surplus wealth to finance lai^e enterprises.' There is no 
doubt that the Filipino can save. Such primitive Malays 
as tlie liontoks often have in their granaries the rice crop of 
five years before. The Ilocanos are probably tlie most saving 
of the Filipinos. In Hawaii it is noted that Filipinos usually 
spend ail that they first earn, and then settle down to regular 
work. When they find that they can earn more than enougii 
to live comfortably they begin to save. Recently a good many 
have returned to the Philippines, paying their own passages 
and bringing with tliem considerable sums of money. UndiT 
present conditions greater savings and capital are being acrn- 
mulated in the Islands. The deposits of the Postal Saviii;^-' 
Bank may be taken as an index : 
NuMBKii OF Filipino Dktositoks in the I'.jsTAr. Savini^s Basi 

I90S liMW lillO 11)11 W1-' 

2H.-)2 4927 8587 2;!,161 2!>,5.V> 

In 1911 and 1912 the number of student depositors i '• 
creased in greater proportion tlian that of all others. 

capital to tliu iiotdev. ISiit fii>iii tlie point of view of political econi>iiir(li '' 
is, fniiii tlie imiiit of view iif tlie country as a wljoie), noteK, iiiortgaKes, ;' '' 
HHch conimeruial paper are not capital. Tluw a mortgage on a factory is ■ t 
capltalto a country. Tliefactorjistliecapitat,an(l themortgagemereiyshi' "^ 
that some one owns a part of it. Hoonomic capital consists only of thatwP!' " 
wliicli pcodnces more wealth. Interest 13 payment for use of capital, juRt i-' 
wages are payment for labor. 
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-l\ist, as flivisiuii of Vdhor i'es;ilLK in ciiniineroc between men, 
so coninieroe between regions arises from differences in geo- 
l(^ical, topographical, soil, and climatic contlitions which cause 
one locality to produce certaui articles cheaper and better 
than they can be produced elsewhere. Since each person pro- 
duces but one commodity, he must exchange the product of 
his labor for articles lie requires ; since the inhabitants of a 
<ri;Wen place produce and export those commodities which they 
i'.an obtain in greatest amounts, or which will bring them the 
greatest returns, they are obliged to import other product* 
ill exchange.^ Commerce in the tropics consists of the export 
of raw materials to the northern tempei-ate regions and tlie 
import of manufactured goods from tliose regions. 

' In the coconut region at Sariay, Tayabas Province, practically all food 
i^liifCs and manufactured artictea are imported, since it is more pi'ofltable for 
I lie people to give all their attention to tlieir coconut groves than to branch 
'"It into other Industries. Hence all available land is planted to coconuts. 
Aiiaca, sugar cane, tobacco, and the coconut-palm flourish in the Philip- 
I'iiies. Consequently hemp, tobacco, copra, and sugar are exported, while 
I'ce, cloth, machinery, flour, and other inaiiufaotured products are imported. 
^" in most localltieB, certain things which are not produced at all, or not ko 
I'leaply an in other regions, are importod and paid for with those products 
t'l which the locality is adapted. 

Commerce also arises from tlie habits of people. National liabits spring, 
f' !■ the most part, from environment which creates peculiar material wants, 
'I !icse habits are most apparent when people move to other lands. Thus, tlie 
-^'iiericans and northern Europeans have brought to the I'hilippiiies their 
li'-te for butter, and the people of soutliern Kurope their taste for olive oil. 
1 ainnst beiinported into the riiilippines for the consumption of the Chinese 
ill 'I other tea drinkers. Trepang (a sea slug obtained in the Philippines) is 
'I' f consumed by Filipinos but by Chinese. Filipinos use many fruits, such 
"' Tiapayas, in a green state, white Europeans and Americans consume them 
'" 'J when ripe. 
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FOHBIGN CoMMEIlCE HI-- THE PHlLlPi'INKS 

The total foreign commeice of tlie PSiilipjji»es in 1912 
amounted to ?209,739,032. From Chart XXSVI it will be 
seen that the volume of foreign trade of the I'hilippiries 
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reiuained fairly constant during the thirty-year period ■ 
1872 to 1902, and averted P75,000,000. This conditio : 
was changed with American occupation, and in the t' 
years between 1902 and 1912 foreign trade increased alnu-i 
threefold. 
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On Cbart XXXVII botli tiie impoi-te and exports are indi- 
cated. It will be noted that during certain periods imports 
liave exceeded exports and tliat during other series of years 
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CJlAICi' XXXVII. FUHK[(iN TRAD] 



t-xports liiive l>een greatw than imports. In ]i)12 imports 
■vjire P10y,099,900 and exports Pl00,63t),fi72.i 'J'lie ditter- 
' nee is ^8,460,288. ThLs is called tlie balance of trade. The 
^^if^iiificanee of the balaiire of trsule is often misunderstood. 



' A cninpaiiw 
11^ fallowing a 


Ill of the trade of the f 
■f! the Jigiii-es for the fiscal 


llowins countries 
year 1!»1I-I912 : 


is iiUerpstint,'. 




IMI'OKTS 


JCsi'imiH 




f 54,549,000 
51,441,000 
20,;iM,000 
127,;iKI,O0O 
108,007,000 


$ TO,319,000 
40,068,000 
25,7.^2,000 
12S,884,000 
128.224,000 


Uruguay 


Cljye 
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Two centuries t^o the Mercantilist theorists supposed that an 
excess of exports was favorable to a country and an excess of 
imports unfavorahle. Such, however, is not the case, since 
other factors mfluence the balance sheet of tlie eountiy.' These 
are tabulated below. 



(em.' teMiling to excenn imporlH 

1. Iinimrts. 

2. Receipt of a loaii- 

3. Interest on capital invested 

in other countries. 

4. Earnings of native mer- 

chants all road. 

5. Donations received. 

6. Profits of shipping. 

7. Expenditures of foreign na- 

8. Iiideninities received. 

1). Travelers from foreign coun- 






n ailvanut^ of 



\s leading to exci 

. Exports. 

. Repayment o 

. Payment of inttri'Ht im for- 
eign capital, 

. Profits of foreign mercliants. 

. Donations given. 

. Payments to foreign shii>- 
ping. 

. Expenditures made ahroad. 

■. Indemnities paid. 

I. Travelers in foreign couii- 



In the long run the balance of trade of the Philippines 
should be "favorable." Excess exports should be sent away 
to pay (1) interest on lai^e sums of foreign capital invested 
here, (2) profits of foreign merchants who control the traih' 
of the Islands, (3) charges for the use of foreign shippin.i,'. 
(4) money taken or sent away, (5) expenditures of travelci> 
and students abroad. 

>T1iat both rich ami pimr coimtries may have an "unfavorable" halan " 
of trade or a " favorable "' balance, may be seen from the following lig;nri'- ; 





,«roaTS 


lD..OKT« 


Austria-Hungary 


% 641.S76.000 
832.406.000 
021,448,000 
306,812.000 

3,309.9S7.000 
2B6,M2,000 
449,n83,000 

1.653.266,000 


% 483.773,000 


Canada 

China 

United KluKdom 

Brazil 


290.324,000 
245,538,000 
2,2M.332,000 
326,271,000 
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On the other hand, the expctiLlitures of the United States 
government for aupphea' for its troops and vessels stationed 
here and for payment of 
these troops tend to reduc^e 
the excess of exports, while 
the inflow of foreign capi- 
tal, which is now taking 
place, still more greatly in- 
creases the imports, and 
even results in " unfavonv 
hie " balance. This may 
continue for some time. 

The fact that a rich coun- 
try like the United Kingdom 
has an "unfavorable," and 
a poor country like India 
a " favorable," trade bal- 
ance shows that these words 
are misnomers when so em- 
[iloyed. Excess imports and 
'■xcess exports are results 
iif complex conditions, and 
■'ither may indicate aheal thy 
I'ondition of foreign com- 



I'HILIPPINE TRADE WITH 

THE UNITED STATUS 

The character of exports 

1 i-om the Piiilippines is 

^■mwn in Chart XXXVIII. 

I he proportion of eacli of 

I'ie four principal exports 

lii the export trade from year to year is indicated in Chart XI. 

';i Chart XXXIX can be seen the character of the average 

'■'iporta. 




CHAKT XXXIX. AliTlCLivS JSCLLOED 
THK FHII.IPFINE IMPORT TItADE 
U'erages of ten years in pereentageB 
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riie jjirt which the difftient countries have in the tr'wli 
of the Phihppiiies ib undergoing change From Chiits \1 
and \LI it can l)e seen that thu relatne shaie ot tlie Unit* I 
States has gieatlv increased, while that of the other thn 
chiet participatmg lountries lias decreased In the last thu 
teen years the share of the United States in the export tra'l" 
from the Islands increased from about 20 per cent to over 40 per 
cent, and tliat in the import trade from less than 10 per cent i" 
almost 40 per cent. In considering these percentiles it must I'l' 
remembered that the total trade of the Islands has increasi'l 
greatly. The actual share of eountries is indicated in Charts X I. i 
and XLIII. The increased trade between the United Stat'-^ 
an<l the Philippines is laj^ely due to free trade relation-' 

' Free trade between the PhiJippines and the United States, with cert;: " 
iiinitB on toba«:o and sugar mid on rice, was established in 1910, 
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1 






















1 




»,„.„.,■. a ,...., nia 



\ comiJdiisim tm tlie ^eais 11)09 anil 1012 indicAtes tlie 
II suits of tlif piefeieme given I'liiliiipiiie piiHlmt*- 





IIMJ 


FjS,!,\T.YEAlt 


INC'IIKASH 

% 




§27,704,482 
31,044,458 


Sr,4,54(l,fl80 
rjO,311>.83(l 








Total trade 


?58,838,i)40 


«104,8«lt,81« 


78 


l-'liortsfroin UaitwiSUiU-K . . . 
1 sports to United States . . . , 


$ 4,Bfla,178 
10,2riH,(lOO 


§20,770,530 
21,010.080 


342 
111 


Total trade with United Rtiitesi . 


§i4,'jria,77s 


$42,300,222 


183 



While total Philippine exports increased 62 per cent,- those 
''the United States increased 111 per cent. Total Philippine 
'I iports increased 96 per cent, but the share of the United 
^ 'ites increa^ied 342 per cent. 
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The importance of total Philippine trade with the United 
States in comparison with that of other countries is indicated 
l>elow in figures from United States Customs reports : ' 



l'hilii.tiiiies . . . 
Austria- Hungary , 
Russia (in Europe) 

China 



United a 



|;3:t,2r.7,oo(i 

16,713,000 
20,(100,000 
21,900,000 
20,573,000 



$23,738,000 
23,388,000 
21,508,000 
25,000,000 
24,360,000 



The growtli of trade between the United States and the 
Philippines is shown r- . Chart XLIV (Insular Statistics). It 
will be noted that before the present tariff relations became, 
effective, exports to the United States exceeded imports from 
that country. In 1911 and 1912 they were practically equal. 
This exchange of goods is very beneficial to both countries, nf 
a study of the export figures will show. The United States i.'* 
a lai^e importer of tropical raw products for manufacture anil 
an exporter of manufactured goods suitable for use in the 
tropics. The Philippines supply many of these raw material--^ 
and demand the manufactured products. Of tlie exports from 
the Philippines to the United States almost 75 per cent aif 
raw or partly manufactured, and of the 25 per cent ready fov 
consumption a lai^ part are products of handicrafts whidi 
cannot be produced in the United States. Of imports irciw 
the United States about 90 per cent are manufactured lunl 
food products ready for consumption, and about 10 per ecu' 
are raw and partly manufactured products. The volume •■^ 
the export tra<le from the Uniteil States to the Philippin'"' 
in 1912 (123,736,000) was slightly greater than its export 
to all Africa (*23,50 7,000), or to Russia in Europe (J2^- 
500,000) ; it was about the same as its exports to Chu ■' 
($24,361,000) and to Spain (»25,000,000) ; it was a!ni<' t 
twice the exports to Central America excluding Panar'ii 
(Jl3,534,000); its exports to Brazil were one and one h--i 
I Figures o[i pajje 310 are from Kie Insular Colkcliir of Cu.itmnn. 
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times as great (134,678,000), aiul to Mexico two and one 
third times as great (152,800,000). In 1899 the exports from 
the United States to 
'-ieowere 125,483,- 
000; in 1903 the ex- 
ports to Cuba were 
J21, 761,000; iji 1910 
those to Japan were 
^21,959,000. Exports 
fi-om the United States 
to all Asia were less 
than 120,000,000 ten 
years ago. 

Tlie Pliilippnies md ^' 



the United Statfs aie 
Kutin to be leLipiocul 
producers and consnm 
I'l-s, witli a iipidl> lii 
i-i'easing trade, fnitliM 
strengthened hj thi niii 
liiaieliminvtiunof ti uU 
lian-iers (tiiiff-.) i iwed 
ii.i^ainst othn mniitTiLs 

i.UdW'i'H nil Kiiii I(,^ 
Tl, Mil 
The demand f oi man 
iil'iietured pioducts is 
i';'[iidlyincreahmgmtlie 
I'iiilippinea Industiiil 
''^pansiou is oaninig 
linger expoits, mtl thi 
I'lu-ehasingijowemt tin 
l"op]e thus enhiiLi nl 
'■'•^tilts in gu itii nil 




■vt.s fur I 



iiisnniptiiin 
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The per capita foreign punlid,sin^ power (t ceitain tiopical 
countries can be determined from the following tdUe m temiw 









CHART XLIU 



Lif e\poit'< (iei capita : 



I'h.1,1 , u 



The pel capita export of 
Ciibi can be duplicatcil 
ni the Plnlippines. Siiutf 
lAigf areas of unnseil 
luids art available, cap- 
it il IS being eiicouragf'il 
t lenter an 1 Filipinos an ■ 
proving themselves elli- 
cient laborers. Moiv- 
o^ei a lirge market fm' 
I'l ih] I in pr(.ducls ■■v- 
1 t tl riiiLcd Hv.iU-^- 

T) Ml \r] COMlMKIil I- 

1 nil ruii-ii'i'iM - 

The im miituf aui" i- 
tij s 1 imstioeoiiniK" r 
depends on the ten-itoiu 
px:tent of the counti}". ■" 
[tLuUv fiom north i" 
■^ nth ttie consecp'' '■^'- 
diff erent t limatic and ■ lil 
conditiona and the im >*' 
l>er of different prodi i* 
raised. TheUiiitcdSt: ''^ 
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lias so great diversity of production because ot its exti;nt tliat, 
it could be self-supporting if iieeessaiy. 

The domestic commeree of the Philippines ia limited becaiise 
there ia little diversity of production for domestic consump- 
tion. Only a few regions riiise crops for export to other parts 
of the Islands. Such are the orange regions of liatangas, the 
tobacco district of the ('agayan, and parts of the rice region 
of the Centi-al Phiin of. Luzon. In a few places household 
articles ai'e nianufaetiti-ed for domestic trade, aa the cotton 
<!lotli.s of tlie Il(K;anos, the hats of Mavitac and Caviiite, 
Laguna Pi'ovince, and sleeping mats from sevei-al towns. 
However, most regions of the Pliilippines are self-sn[1icinj,f 
or produce crops for export tram the Islaiids; hence tlomcstic 
trade consist,^ of moving the export crops to the poits aitii 
(lisirihutiiig imports. In districts in which subsistence fiinn- 
ing ol)tains, llocos N(>rte for example, the amount of imi)iirli'il 
goods consumed by a family is very small indeed. 'I'lie lln- 
cano agriculturist is not a commercial farmer; he pi'odm-cs 
just enough rice, cfim, beans, ehit^kens, ami hogs for his own 
needs, raises enough sugar to supply himself with bajsi ami 
enough cotton to be spun into cloth for his family's clothiiig- 
On the other hand, in a region devoted to export crops alniii>l 
everything consumed may be imported. 



Tk, 



Inland traiisportation in tlie Philippuies is carried on oviv 
trails and roatls and by water and 1-ailroai.ls. Trails are fou'"l 
hi the less developed parts of tlie Islands, and particulai'Iy 'f-' 
the mountainous i-egions, llumaji beings are employed i!^ 

' 111 (•iik'rtobeetticieiit, tnninportatiun iiLiistbtidieap, relkble, [iij(lr:i|>"l- 
Tnuispoi'tiiti oil must beclieapovgooilseaiiiiot always be sold ii> tlieiv pii'i- '' 
Market. Tliiia in tlie year lUlO a lai^u pjii't <>f tlie orange crop in H;vfi'ii- ■" 
Himid not be brought to inarhet on acwiunt of the bad roads from 'raiiii" '" 
to tlie railroad. The coat of transportation over the road was sii Ki'fiit tl i 
the price received for the oranges would not have repaid tlie fanner. Tr.i.'-" 
portirtidii must be reliable in delivering the gooilsbotii in good condition n' '' 
on time. Much mercliandise iw lost in tlie Yangtze-kiang through tlie Icli!' - 
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porters (cargardores) to a gi'eat extent, aiid horseK aiid cara- 
baos are also used. Siieli trail sport atioii is expensive, and the 
amount of product that can be canied is Ibnited. Tlie build- 
ing and maintenance of gowi roads accounts in no small 
measure for the recent economic development of the Philip- 
pines. The increase in first-ehiss roads can be determined 
from the following table, which gives the total existing kilo- 
meterage of designated first-class roa^ls iji all provinces:^ 

IWW :i!i.-).0 liiii. 

llion .-,,-,1.,-, km. 

1910 M!.ri kin, 

lllll llL'l.ll km, 

V.a-2 17S0.:l kill. 

In adaiti.ni there were in lUll some XWM kil(,iiK't.'is of 
second-class and 3000 kilometers of third-class roails. SUkIm 
!ukI cart*i with nan-ow. tire<l wheels are disappearing. ( 'iirts 
drawn by earabaos or cattle are used f(jr licavy roads, and 
" caratellas " pulled hy horses for light loads and iiassengei's. 
Automobiles are being employed to ai\ increasing extent and 
(111 good roads effect a saving in liotli cost and time. 

The cost of transpoi-ting tOfl kdos fur one kilnmcti'r by 
liiese various mcajis has been estiniiitcd by J. ('. Scott, iiciid 
Teacher, Masljate, as follows: 






By cai-Rador 
By oarahao 



By ca.-si..,ion.s PiMiO 

By carabao back 0.17 

By carts 0,17 

By sl<-il.s i'.ir, 

Slices, becaiiKo lioate must pasw over dangerous rapidR, ami sdveval are ovcr- 
ii meil each yeai'. If mtrcliaiitsi aru expecting fjoodsoii acertaiii date, they 
I' ly lose cousiderahle money if they arrive IftW. In the cusu of perishahle 
-'' 'ids, siicli as fniit* and vegetahles, transpovl.alinii mu^it by rapid. 
' Data fnniiahed by tlie Bnreaii of I'nblii- W'lulis. 
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TrttDSportotion otat s, poor roai Ju u% •em seas n 
may be five times the i^te uf t drj seafi n t ah 
excellent exuuplea of redrietioii u e eos f ra pu a a 
bj the building of good roada are a ailaV In any a^'^ 
the new rate is half or even a liffh of the former tBnfl. 

The constraolion of a railroad into a conununitj nesrlj 
always reiiulls in an inilustrial awakening. I'his has been seen 
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*ra (H2S nulesl of tRlroad, 




by private tflpiuJ (coiporetionB), altluiugh the govatitnei 
uttempts to eienuHe B control over ihan in onlBr thiit disciim 
QHtion in prices Bgtiinst eertaiu cunuDunitica may not occur. I 
the Philippines the railroadH are owned b; privste persons, bi 
BiraugemenlB have been made evontuallj lo bring moat nt t' 
new miloi^ into the posaeHaion of Uie govemment Theeo nc- 
railroads are not only opening up to commeroe r^ons wiii 
were previously backward on acconut of iaftk of ti^nsport. 
tion facilities, but are also offering quick and chesp mama ' 
travel so that tlie people of the reruns attw^ed 8re becoinin 
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sailboats. Much of tlie abaca fiber, eopra, sugar, and tnbaico 
is brought to tl]e ports <if eutiy by these carrier. 

In areliipelagnes, such as the Philippines, uiterLslainl (.om- 
munication is of great uuportaiife. Ocean vessels loa'l ajid 
unload at the ports of entry. Smaller iiiterisland steamers, 
sailing vessels, and other minor craft take the goods from these 
principal points and distribute them throughout the Islands, 
at the same time gatliering tlie produce from the minor ports 
to be brought to the ports of entry for export. Such water 
communication needs only good roads aiid railroatls connect- 
ing the shoi-e towns with the inland parts of tlie Islands to 
make an excellent transportation system. 

'ri:ANSl'(]i;TATH)N Cl'INTKItS AND MaIIKETS 

C ounnunities grow wliere theie ire favotable agricultnral 
■mkI ininufa*,turing conditions ihey also exist where prod- 
ucts can be eisil) gathered and distiibuttd Ihus Manila is a 
traii'.portation center or centei of commerce wlici-e the priwl- 
ucts of tht Philippines ire gathered foi export, and wliei'c 
unported goods lie brought foi distiibution throughout tW 
Islands It is the natural outlet for the protlucts of tlie Cen- 
tral I'lam of Luzon and the I aguna de Bay region and ii 
transhipment pomt foi inteiisluid tra^le of the Archipelago il^ 
a IV hole (ebu is the port foi the eaj>teiii Visayas (abaci! 
and copia^ and Iloilo foi the western (sugar). Hongkong i^ 
1 distiibuting and gathering point of northern Asia botli li} 
wa> of the Sut7 ( uial and o\ei the Pacific Ocean to tin 
western coist of Ameiica. Pait of the foreign commence ■■ 
Manila, Oebu, and Iloilo goes tlirough Hongkong, and scvi'i;: ■■ 
steamers are regularly engaged in carrying goods between tho- 
points. The importance of this transhipment tra^le is deci-oii 
ing witli more direct sailings from Philippine ports to Euroj' ■ 
and the United States. Singapore is an important transport: 
tion center of southern Asia, whence the goods from Euro] 
and eiistern United States coining throngli the Suex Canal m 
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distributed, ;iiid wdicrf jiroducb:* ar<! gathered to be sent tc» 
Europe and AiHcricii. 'i'lie PliilipjjinKS receive smiie goods 
shipped via Singapore and send some of their copra iuid niucli 
rattaji, resins, peaii sliellH, aiid tlie lilie for shipment tln'ough 
Suez. Zamboaiiga, the transportation center of the Moro 
Province, is in direct eomniuuieation with Singapore. 

Important transportation centers for interisland conniierce 
in export products are : 

Aparri anfl Lalloc for CagiiyaTi Vaili'V TuliaeRo 

San Pablo, hagiina IVivince <'ojii-ft 

Liicena, Tayabaa I'ravince . Cii|ira 

IJaet and Niieva Ca^mrus, Caiiiaihii-n I'luviiic' . jVluu'rt anil cojira 

Ijegasjli, Alhay Province Ahara ami cniira 

(iubat and Sorsogon, Soraoj^on Pnivinnf; . . . Aliatra anil co[ira 
Romblon, Cai>i/, and Nt-w WasUlu^tim, Cap)/ Provhici! 



r, Catliidiif. 






Carijiani, I'aloiiLiiiiii. and llajlmy, Lrytn I'niviiiee .... Abaca 
Dumaguetif, Oricntjd NcgriiK JVnviuci' .... Abaca and cojira 
Cagayan, SlisaiiiiH Provinen Abaca and co|ira 

In addition to tliese tlie following iii'c iniportant niiirltet 
towns for the gatliering and wide distiihiition of pnidin'ts in 
tlie domestic trade : 

Candon and Vigan, llocos Snr, (icm-i-al market for birgi' district 
San Fernando, ITnion I'l-ovinoe, (Juneral market for larHie district 
San. Fernando and (liiagua. Pittn|>artga .... (ieiicral markets 

Uagui)an, Pangasinan (Jeneral market for [irovincfi 

(;ai)an, Niieva Ecija Ceoeval market (or province 

Calumpit, Uulaeaii (iciflTiil mavkL't for province 

Baliuag, Hidacan Ceiieial market for rice, hats, Ptc. 

Pasig, Riml ^ (lem-ral market for province 

Indang, Caviti' (ieneral market for liighlanrts 

Bauan, Batangas . (leneral market for provhice 

Pagsanjan, Lagmia - . Cin-oniits, oil, ni'eca inits, fruit«, hats, etc. 

Ormoc, Leyte (Irain 

Carcar, Cebu forn, eggs, fruit, etc. 

Oton, Iloilu CciiiTal market for sontherii I'anay 

■Taro, lloiio (liNieral niarkft for northern lloilo 

Calivo, Ca]iiK Ceiieral market for Aelaii Valley 
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In addition there are many other market towns on wliiih n 
smaller region is tlependent for interchange of prodnctw. 

Markets are not coiitinnous but are helJ at stated ijitervals, 
once or twice a week, for a period of from one to three days. 
'J'he country people flock to tliese markets with their surplus 
products to sell or exchange, and merehanta likewise come to 
buy, sell, and exchange. 'I'he transportation centers and mar- 
kets are usually one of the following points: (1) the center 
of a rich agricultural district ; (2) the head of navigation on 
a river; (3) tlie (crossing or junction of railroads, rivers, and 
other means of transportation ; (4) where goo<ls must he 
transliipped, as from small to large vessels, or from Jand to 
water tranHportation, and vice versa; (5) a good harbor; 
(6) where a festival is observed. 

Mai;ic|';th and AIkuchants 

In primitive communication, exchange of goods between 
producers is cITocted at fairs or markets. Such commercial 
gatherings are found in all countries of the world. In the 
IMiilippines exchange occurs in the larger markets noted alKJvr. 
but more jiarticularly in tlie small local niai'kets found in most, 
municipal centers and in many baiidos. The poorest of tliesr 
display only small quantities of i-ice, com, vegetables, ami 
sometimes meat. 'I'lie largest contain meat (pork and beef 1- 
fish, vcgi?tjd)les, minor liousehohl necessities, domestic ami 
imported cloths, chickens, eggs, brea<l, kerosene, rice, coi'ii. 
pottery, cutlery, hats, mats, native sugar, tobacco, rope, fniit-. 
Sivlt, beverages (tuM and vino) and canned goods (saliuci 
sanlines, milk, beef, fruits).' 

In such maj'kcts producers often dispose of their ivrliil' 
directly ti) consumers for money or in trade. In geneni . 

^ Tliese iLiarketR are now reeeivinji special attention in order to iniiii" ' 
tlieir Kanitary comlition. Many municipalities liave bnilt, or are biiilil'i' - 
new saiiitaiy marltcts, and it is tliinif;lit tliat these will greatly assist ■ i 
iinprr)ving liealth conditions in tlie Islands. 
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Indian'! S^uans, and Japanese who deil in foreign wares. 
1 ilipuios oper ite the smaller tiend us and market stalls. 

Ibej aie dways the buyeis of h\t« embi )idery, and other 
lionseh )ld pioducts f«.r e'^purt and usually thjhe for domestic 
consumption llic Chme&e aie luge nuportei-g and wholesale 
meichants m the poi-t* of entij keepers of small stores m all 
J. aits of the Iblinds and (wners of interisland steamers, 
liypurehise baitei and exteiiiion of ciedit they obtain most 
of tlie abaca, eopia sugar and tobacco from amaJl proilucers 
and sell t-> rthei middlemen or to export houses. They also 
tiitle m in I and com in the districts in wlucb these ai-e raised 
in suiplus Oc< isionally they deal m household products for 
domeiatic tonsumption especially hats Often tlieir stores are 
merely side lines lun in c mntctioii with their buying 

ictivities IS convenient pi ices to attract finners with prod- 
ucts foi exchiuge ci sale It is noticeable that the Chinese 
nieichmts piedominate in the Visajas and the Bicol Peniii- 
huIeu Ihey control mo^it of the tiade ni Nueva Eeija, thu 
llocau) pro\mces, and tlie (. d^^ayan Vallej In many parts ol 
tl c 1 igdcg provnicts natives control the Urgtst part of tiv 
commerce. In a few places there are no Chinese. Taal-lveniiT) 
in Batangas is tlie most noteworthy of these,' 

' With the possible exception of Miml i Taal is tlie ol lest known settl 
iiieiitof theTagalogB. l^ressiire of population in the middle of the nineteen 
t-eiitiuy forced many of tho people to emigrate to other provinces and islaii 1 
and tlie same causes have developed amatt mannfactures and commer 
Taal aiiil Lemery constitute one community and after considerable ! s. 
by emigration still have about 40,000 people In area these tovyns 
small and liave lio large barrios, so that the hulk (f the population 
satliere.1 at the mouth of tht I ancipit Itiver ThiH makes for a lir 
proportion of educated and ambiti ms families The people of Taal 
iiidustrioua and thrifty and have an instinct for trade It is impossible 
say whence these quaiities were derived wliother they came from Chin 
ancestorB or from competition with the Chinese or from the keen stnif, 
for existence in Taal. Probably the latter Is the case The Taalefloa 
noted for a certain hostility to strangers This includes not only Aw 
cans and Chinese but also Filipinos of other towns The list of perman 
merchants in 1011-1912 shows 110 flrmsor individuals. Some of the partm - 
ships consist of as many as 10 persons. About 300 persons are known to ■ ! 
connected with mercantile coiicunia which liave a total capital of PlOO,')' '■ 
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The causes wliich contribute to the success of Chinese as 
merclianta in the I'liilippiues are varied and intricate. Tlie 
Chinese has proved liimself a natural trader in all pai'fe of the 
world. He is apparently able to please his cnstomers in the Phil- 
ippines. The Chinaman is content with a small profit, is saving, 
and accumulates capital. When the Spaniards landed in the 
Philippines the Chinese were alreaily engaged in tiTwle here 
and rapidly availed themselves of the opportunity hrouglit by 
the newcomers to exchange the silks and finery of China for 
the silver of Mexico, Soon they establibhed themselves in the 
domestic trade under the protection of the Spaniards, and m 
spite of periods of persecution and exclusion from the ctmiitry 
have bnilt iip a large connnercial orgaJiization consisting of 
importers, wholesalers, middlemen, retailers, anil buyers, and 
a credit system extending through ail of these. Thus the 
Chinese storekeeper can offer credit where the Filipino cannot. 
In their commercial efforts the Chinese have had little com- 
[)etition from Filipinos who (1) have laiiked business initiative 

:iii average per finii of FIT^T. The smallest capita! cinpliiyyil is P500, 
ami tile iai^est PaO,000. Tlio total yearly pureliaseH of tliose 110 t.iailcrK 
;iiiic.uiit to PaiOiiW I tiie yearly saUis tii P343,T80. The difleriiiiii' piiKiuii- 
ably teptes«ntsthegri)sspTofit. Transportation cliarges will pmliiU^ly n.(hic« 
tliJH by 26 per cent. Fourteen of these flrtns operate tiendas in otln-r tuwiis 
'if ISataiiiias anil other provinces. Seventeen others of tlicse trailera liave 
liciiiliisiii Taal. 

'i'laile in Taal certiunly makes for democracy. Tlie social position of a 
iiii'iThaut there is nnqnestioned. The inrrchant class controls thy social and 
!M>IU.)cal activities of the town. P'im" . f tlu --.r •n.-r bm-.ia , ■.in spciik no hm- 
:-;nage but Tagalog and are anytliii ■■■ ' ii ■ i i. i ■ I i i. i. ■ "hir Anierioaii 
occupation tliey have grown li.li ;. ■ i ■ i . , i..| ■ hi' did landed 
aristocracy. Tlio most notabit i-mlmi|.I.' m lii,.-i:i.-.- -.n i ■■^^ in-n- i.s thcsowiwr 
<'f the fleet of steamers. Twenty jfatHa;.i> In; wiui a Kcz-vaiii in th.^ house of 
'> T.emery family and now has about a dozen vessels plying l)etween Manila 
^ind South Ldzoh and Korth Visaynn ports, inaildition to conHiderable inter- 
' -^ts in Manila. Ris fleet of steamers furnishes Taal quick coniuiunicatJun with 
lanila and neighboring provinces. Tlie Taal trading class is efficient. Dur- 
''■'li tlie recent rice shorta^ Taal probably suffered as little as any town in 
' !ie Islands which imports the bulk of its rice. The merchants here brought 
ill sufficient supplies at all times and the price nevertiecame very dear. Taal 
leople are always looking for a chance to boy land or a go'oil location for a 
I ow store. (From a report by .John 11. Brown, Supervising Teacher.) 
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ttiul ability aiul liave not the saving instinct nor capital, 

(2) have liatl their entire means invested in i^iculture, ami 

(3) have vrished too large profit. Filipinos of all classes are 
now evincing greater interest in commerce and industry. In 
many places their private commercial ventures are succeeding. 
In certain towjis (as in the highland region of Laguna) the 
"tni'inihan" idea appears in cooperative oi'gani/.ationa of na- 
tives in retail Ktores ajid wholewale trade. The proportion of 
native women engaged in connnereial ventures in the Philip- 
pines is gi'cater than in most trther countries. 

The relation of merchants to the Pliilippine agricultural 
classes does not end with the mere exchange of produce for 
articles of consnniption. They ai'e in a position to advance 
new ideas in agriculture, to introduce and encourage new aaiil 
remunerative crops, to increase the standard of quality, and 
to create Jiew markets. The retail mereiiants, especially, have 
a great opportunity along these lines ; but thus far, however, 
their effect on agriculture ha.s been reactionary rather than 
[)rogressive. Looking upon trade from the narrow viewpoint of 
innnerliate profit, they have taken fi-om the small farmei-a by 
sharp methods and a pernicious credit advance all incentive 
to greater effort and profluction.^ linying without reference 
to grade, they liave enet>nraged the production of inferioi' 
qualities of ttibaeco, abaca fibei', and copnu^ 

The use of more enlightened methods hy I'ctail merchani-: 
would hasten the industrial progress of the Pliilippines. 

WANni':iiIN(i TliADEliS 

The wandei'ing traders ai'e mostly Filipinos. In many wd'- 
popiilated districts jjeddiers are found who hawk their wan- 
over a limited area. Many permanent merchants also scii ■ 
imt gocnls in care of employees. From a few regions, win''" 
pressure of population is great, wandei'ing tradei-s operui' 

^ See this chapter nniltr tlie ImaJing Creilit. 
^ See eliapMi's cm tlitse products. 
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over an extensive tenutmy. 'I'lie principal regions visited by 
Iloeanos, Maeabelws, BoholajKis, and 'J'aalefios are shown on 
Chart XLV. Tlie Mariquina slioe j^jedillers and the pechller of 
Iloilo are also encountere<l in a number of provincew, but these 
people do not wander far from tlieii' lionies. 

Ilocano traders are often small landowners who lease to 
others and sometimes mortgage their holdings to raise the 
necessary capital to fbiance theii" trwling ventures. They go 
ill gi-eat numbei's each year to (^iigayan during the tobacco 
harvest, They sell Ilocano elotli, sugar, and native liats, and 
usually bring ba^^k tobacco, preserved fish, nitfi, rattan, and 
lumber to vend in tlieir own towns. Money passes twice, 
and two profits ai-e thus made. \'i'ry little barter occurs in 
those enteiprises. The niereluints belong to the middle class, 
hut take with them servants and di'pcnih'iits to ped<lk! Ihcir 
wares. The commercial a<;tivitie.s of tliu llocunns in Die Cen- 
tral Plain of Luzon are not so important.^ 

Ill J\Iaf:abebe there are from 800 to 1000 uulividuals ini- 
ijiiged in traffic with other provinces. About two tliirds of 
liiis nuiid)er are engaged as caigadores, who are paid fiom 
PIO to Pl5 [HT montli besides sulisistencc. 

Few of these tr.ulers, hanlly 10 per cent, liavi> imuu'y of 
iiieir own invested in their enter]^)rise. About [>() per cent of the 
whole capital is furnished on moitgage b> a few wealthy men 
iif Maeabebe, with an annual inteiest laiigmg from 25 per 
lent to 60 per cent, the ipst i*. obtained tiom the ( hiuese 
liierchants in Manila m cloths and othei goinls, in many cases 
without ajiy seeuiity Man^ of these tia<leis die small land- 
<\vner8 whose i-elatives till their holdings m their absence.^ 

Wandering traders also go out fi'om Taal, and many of the 
p-.'wnanent meix^haiits there send out wandering representatives. 

The activities of the Itoholanos hi iiordieni Mindanao may 
':■' judgetl by the followhig description :^ 

' Report of G. Glenn Ljman. 

^ From a, report by Benito I'aii^liuaii. 

* By Lewis 8. Tlioinati, Snpervisiiig Teivcliei-, Misiiiiiis-Surii;LU>. 
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A party of Boholanos leave thwir h)wn in a banea owned in edniiiiim. 
'I'lii! men are uaually owners of small amonnta of land at home. Tliry 
leave (iriginally witli ulotlis of various kintla, steel articles of tlieir own 
jiianufaoture, nijia hftts, ticog hats, loom-woven mats, figliting cock«, 
and general novelties. The first point of venture is generally some placi' 
where they can disjiose of their goods for cash. They may lay iiji thine 
)>anca in a creek and travel on foot, selling as they go. When tiiry lin\i' 
sold out, or believe that the trade will not- absorb more, they tiilu> iluii 
dejiartiire for some fishing point. In January, Cagayan and 'I'ancilniiii 
are the objective points. There they lay in a load of salted "hiium," 
aometimca catching the fish themselves, and then go on to Oainiguin t'l 
sell it, and thence proceed homeward. Another banca may go to tlii' 
month of the Agiisan. Here fchey barter for salt flsh as well as sell 
goiida. It time permits they may go to some j>oint where salt fish is 
needed and sell their stock. At Ojiol, for instance, they will load u]i 
with earthen pots which are salable all over the coast. They cost from 
P0.02| to PO.m and sell at from PO.Il.") to P0.20 in Camiguin. This i^ 
considered a good [iroflt. A banca sells out its fighting cocks along tlir 
coast from Baliangit t'> Iligan or Initao. Then sail is set for Cagayan. 
Here the men may gi) up into the Itukidnon District to buy mats of siiil- 
sud, which yield.a profit of ICO jitir cent in Jiohol. Another banca jiiiiv 
sell out its goods at Medina and lay in tobacco, which is sold at V:ts'-' 
yiin and the money converted into salt fish. So the process gin's on. A I 
hist they it-turu to Itoho! loaded either with money or siilal'le ailiili -■ 

'J'he Kystem fullnwed in finaiiciii^ llicse (i\[JMiliti<ins i^ 
expliiiiitsd in the following (lescnption ' ni' tlu! liairio i^f (iiir- 
wajioii, town t)f Miiribohok, Bohol: 

An old man is the financier of the wandering merchants of lln' 
barrio, of whom there are more than 100. For more than twenty-ll" 
years he has Iwen iti the business of advancing them money and ei|"i ■ 
ping them for their journeys, at the rate of 20 per cent for the uioni'\ n I- 
vaiiced and one third of the net profits of the venture. Tlie barrio 'i 

Money 

liiirtcr, tilt! c.xfhiuigc of goiwlK fiu' goods, does not exist " 

ttie Pliiltppiiie« to the extent one would at first suppose, <' '' 

Nidering tlie large nnmber of primitive people found hew. '■ ' 

in still caiTiecJ on in triwlc with the savages and seniieivili^ '' 

1 liy .Jacob (;. Lanj;, SiipiTvisins Teatl.fr. 
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tfiljtH.^ Yet even among tliem money is iiow employed as freely 
aK in the lowlands. It is only in the most remote districts, where 
the hifluence oi the government is felt tJie least, that barter is 
still tlie rule. In the Snlu Areliipelago the only markets whitiii 
the government has anything to do with are located at Join, 
Si;tsi, Lind Bongao. Almost eveiy headman has a market ilay 
ill luK dititrict at least once a week. On these days the people 
^iitJicr from miles ai'onnd, bringing tapioi^a, fisli, hetel nuts, and 
fruits. These tliey CKchange for whatever they need. Often 
a person with money can hny absolutely notliiiig Iiere. Ex- 
change is the eiistom in all tlie markets, but ui the tlnte mar- 
kets named above, money is accepted an reatlily as exchange, 
for tlie it'ason that the markets are larger and it is an easy 
matter to turn the money into the artiele needed.^ 

Among Filipinos barter is carried on in the markets iuid tn 
some extent in the stores. Often ehiekens, *igg>i, and nhuiII 
(piantities of farm produce are excliaiiged for oilclotli and tlie 
like. Barter is quite important in the marketing of expui't 
crops by snuill prodncei-s. 'J'liese people often pack their 
toba<!co, copra, or abaca to the tienilaand receive food, clotli, 
drink and other articles for it. 

As mercliants are middlemen between producers and cmi- 
snniei*s, so money is tlie medium which acts between ]in)din-l^ 
sold and pr<xhicts bought. An essential quality of money i- 
tliat it inust possess value, 'i'he articles first utilized as mom". 

I Orimiiierce niMloiibteiily f^rew out iif tlie eKehiui',Tj of ffitf. Tliat ivii 
iiiuii-i rii i.iiis idea Ktili exist in the Philippim* is iiidicated hy th« folloiviu ■ 
rviiiii ( I'liiMi t.lie report of Lewis S.Tlioiiiiis, Supervising Teacher, coiicerni! 
I lie liukiiliioim of Mimlaiiao: 

Uiu tci- !iiiiuiij{ these peopla c»unot be uardmi on iiiiles.s cectalu iionveotiini- 
trieiidsliiji are first petfonned. It appears in all business wiUi these puiiplo, I'l ■ 
the CliiiBtiauB, that to bbII a tiling merely for the moiiey Is not honnmhip. 'I'h 
imist he. at least the tictinn of a IhiihJ between the parties. In piin'hiisiiiif i 
people will diatinguish between barter ("hallo") and eiphange by meM"-^ 
money. "Ambit" issnother word that is used even in cash purchases anil <•> - 
ually had the signlScanoe of a frienJly act. "Pallt" ja the word for an oiit-:i' ■ 
out purchase for cash. The relationship lietween tlie seller and the htiyer " ' 
thus he deterjninpd. Wlilltf these d ist Jn.-lioTis are most marked in the moiintiii 

^ From (be ivt.ntnnk' iTpni-i ,.l 1|. \-',, st.iiiiltm. 
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by a people are tliOHe most valued by tliem. Tims throughout 
the Philippines rice was, and sometiineH still is, used as inoncy. 
Com, pearl shell, and cneoiiuts are less often so employed. 
Jn addition to its value, rice is also portable, is not i^asiiy 
destroyed, and can be divided. These ai'e essential I'ciitnres 
of money, and are possessed by metals in the hii^hi^st di*t;i'fc.i 
When the Americans took over the govi'ninii'iit of the 
Philippines two currencies were found — the Alcximu silver 
dollar and the Spiiiiish-Filipino peso iinil tVii<-tii.ii;d coijis. Thf 
value of these depended on the silvci- in Iheni. The oinase of 
Europe and the Suited States is li;\.'^cd on gold, and as ihe 
relative value of silver and gold constantly changes, the value 
of" Mex" in United States currency fluctuated greatly. When 
silver was cheap, it took P2.66 to equal §1 in ffold, ami when 
it was dear it took only PI. 98. 

The differences in exchange fnun dny to day were detri- 
mental to tratle, and a new Philippine cnrremy luised on gold 
was therefore coined. The unit of value in this curreney is a 
theoretical gold peso consisting of ^-^^5 g''*''''!*^ "f Rikl nme- 
t€nths fine. I'hiB is half the amount in the theoretical gold 
dollars of the United States. This gold coin is never made. 
The Philippine peso is silver, and the value of the metal in it 
has usually been less than the faee value oi the coin. The 
full face value is guaranteed, however, by the " gold standard 
Tund," a reserve of over |7,500,000 kept by Uie government 
lor that purpose. The Philippine peso therefore maintains a 
i^onstant exchange value of |0.50 gold.^ 

1 Cate must be taken to (liRtiiiguish tlie mere barterinj; of riee fiif othei 
liroductB, from its use as money. As money it perionns tlio triple function 
if B. medinm of eschaiige, a measure of value, and a standartl of deferred 
I'liyment. If rice is exehangeil for another product, hut the value of both is 
irst reckoned in pesos, the exchange is merely barter. When rice acts as 
tioiiey, it is not only readily received in excliaiijje for goods and given in 
'xcbange for other snt d-j but tlieialueof otherthings,euchaKpigH,are reek- 
'lied in it, and debts are contrT,ctefl in its terms and are paid with. it. 

' The value of silver rose a few years ago. The amount of wiver in a 
I'hilippine peso was foi % lime worth more than |0.50, and people began 
' iiippinjt pesos and fracti mal currency to China. To stop this, the currency 
'■as recoined and tht size and amount ot silver made smaller. 
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Philippine bills are silver certificates issued by the 1 
of the Philippines upon actual silver or gold coinage deposited 
in the Treasury, About ^26,000,000 worth are in circulation. 
There are also over P5,000,000 worth of notes of the Bank of 
the Philippine Islands and P20,000,000 worth of silver and 
minor coins in circulation. The per capita circulation is ?6.82. 

Credit, Interest, and Banking 

The amount of money necessary for the commercial needs of 
a country depends upon (1) the amount used as a medinni of 
exchange ; (2) the amount held aa a cash reserve by individ- 
uals to insure solvency; (3) the amount of credit given, and 
credit instruments (checks, notes, etc.) used. 

Professor Hadley ^ gives two distinct cases in which the 
use of little money and much credit makes iteelf felt. 

In very poor communities, where the obvious needs for consumption 
are great, money in the cash drawer aeems an unnecessary luxury. I'eo. 
pie are apt to spend all they have, and trust to getting more when more 
is needed. In this way they overreach themselves. They leave tor) little 
for effective use as a medium of exchange. By spending every cent they 
possess, they hamper production and exchange by constantly kceiiinir 
their cash reserves at too low a figure ; somewhat as the improvident 
operative, wiio spends every dollar before lie has earned it, keeps liiin. 
self constantly in the power of credit stores which charge him an lui- 
fairly high rate for his accommodation. In a community of this kind 
we find an inadequate supply of money, a very low level of prices for 
cash, a much higher level of credit prices, and a commercial system so 
uncertain and cumbersome as to prevent people from serving one another 
most effectively and from selling their products in outside markets at 
tie best advantage. 

Another cause of scant money supply is exemplified in communities 
of active producers. Such people spend their money, not for immediate 
personal consumption, but for various forms of capital which will tend 
to increase their wealth in the future. It is not because they are ]iuor 
that they keep themselves scantily supplied with money, but because 
they hope to be rich by means of its investment. Where farms, rail- 
roads, factories, and other forms of productive enterprise seem to insure 
their owners a return of ten per cent, the temptation to use too much 
' Hadley's "Economics." 
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monpy in purchasing means of production and leave too little to serve 
as a medium of cxchaii£[P is at times quite overwhelming. In such com- 
munities tliere is always an active attemjit to ileveh>]i a credit system 
which shall sprve the place of money. 

The first proposition is applicable to iiiuHt jiattN i)f ihe 
IMiilippiiies, for there is found here a great deal of borrowing 
aiid extension of credit for consumption rather tiian for pro- 
duction. In retail tra<Ie the " vale," or proniise-to-pay system, 
prevails and the resnltH are exorbitant prices. Money lenders, 
buyers, and storekeepers lend money or advance proiluets on 
proiuise of repayment in tobacco, abaca, sugar, copra, rice, or 
other prodni;t8 at prices much below their market value. 8nch 
ti-ansactions net the lender from 25 to 100 per cent inter»;st, 
and the borrower is often a« nmch in the power of the lender 
as in the kasama system of land tenure- 
Even whei'e tangible security is given, interest I'aLes arc. 
higlu The pawning of jewelry (in which f<irm much of the 
surplus wealth of Filipiiion has Ijeen kept) is a connnon way 
of securing credit. Even wliere mortgages are given on land, 
crops, animals, and other properties, interest rates, in all but 
the most a^Ivaneed coimnei^cial conunuiiities, have been from 
25 to 50 per cent on yesirly loans, and as much aa 100 \)er 
cent on short-time loans in small amounts. In Manila, where 
a good baJiking and credit system exists, loans on real 2)roperty 
bear 8 per cent interest yearly- 
Interest is a legitimate thing. Capital is productive, and its 
sliare in production is interest. No established agricultural 
activity in the Phihppines can yield 25 per cent (much less 
100 per cent) on the capital invested ajid provide a just shai-e 
Tor labor, rent, and the proiits of the manager. In view of tlie 
fact that much of the money borrowed and the credit extended 
in the Philippines is used for consumption (fiestas, to tide 
over lack of food, and the like) it is well to consider some of 
Ihe legitimate purposes for whicli capital may be borrowed. 

1. The merchant may hoiTow on goods he has forwarded 
Jut on which hi' has not yet received p;iyinent; or on goods 
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for which he has paid, or for which he wishes to pay and 
which are in transit or in stock. The action in both eases is 
in anticipation of selHng the goods for the purpose of buying 
more goods. 

2. The manufacturer may borrow to improve his plant ; for 
instance, a sugar mill. 

3. The agriculturalist may borrow to purchase more imple- 
ments and animals, to extend his holdings or improve his land 
to purchase seed, and plant and harvest his crop, lie niav 
borrow on his crop eitlier before or after it is harvested in 
order to hold it for a higher price and at the same time h'ave 
funds with which to cultivate his land again. In these instances 
wealth is borrowed for the purpose of producing more wealth 
and earns interest. 

Credit is difficult to obtain, and interest rates are higli in 
the Philippines because : 

1. The amount of capital here is not great. 
, 2. Much wealth is borrowed for consumption rather tban 
for production. 

3. Money lenders take advantage of the ignorance and 
antipathy of the borrowers. 

4. Lack of clear title to lands, the chief form of wealth in the 
Philippines, prevents land from being good security for bang. 

5. Lack of a banking and credit system results in wealth 
being hoarded instead of being used to finance productive 
enterprises. 

The first four considerations have already been discussed. 
As merchants stand between producer and consumer, and 
money between seller and buyer, so banks stand between 
lenders and borrowers. The moneys reserved by banks are : 

1. Those given for safe keeping for a long time, and for 
which the bank pays mterest (savings banks). 

2. Surplus moneys used eontmuaJly m business and to secure 
solvency. These are deposited and withdrawn at frequent in- 
tervals by individual owners but keep at a fairly steady level 
in the bank (commercial banking). 
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Thus much surplus wealth of tlie ooniniuiiity comes under 
the control of the banks aiid is iitilizable for the Irisim of a crerlit 
system. The bank borroww it from many people, combines it, 
and in turn loans a. portion of it to producers on seeiirity. 

tip to the last few years all the banks of the Philippines 
were to he found in the ports of entry and were doing a busi- 
ness connected only with the export and import trade. Tlic 
great productive agricultural districts were, and still am to a 
great extent, without biudcing facilities of a legitimatt! kiml. 
The government haw taken the lea<I in the cxti^nsiim of bank- 
ing by founding the Postal Savings liaiiking System and tho 
Agricultural liank. 

The object of the fomier iw to i'ni'<mra!:^c savini; by [Tovid- 
ing a safe pla<:e to deposit small siuiin of ninni'v at a low i;it(; 
of interest. The Agricviltural liank of the Pliilippine govern- 
ment receives sums on deposit at interest from the Postal 
Savings liank, provinces, municipalities, societies, coi'porations, 
and private individuals, and loans money on agricultural lands 
and crops already gatliered an<l stored. The money loaned 
must be used on the land for agricultui"al purposes. Th<; object 
of this bank is to encourj^e agriculture by provirling loans 
to farmers at a legitimate rate of interest. AVhile ihe ciinnnci- 
cial bajiks have lately taken greater interest in tin aiicial hank- 
ing, considerable ilillicnlty is still expericnc-cd hi tinancing 
sugar i^Ianters who wish to liold their crop for higher prices, 
and in securing funds for harvesting and moving the rice and 
other crops. Provincial commei'ciivl banking systems with (tithcr 
foreign or local capital ai'e urgently required in the Plii]ip[)ini's, 
It is possible that the Agricultural Hank will be allowed liy law 
to enter this business. 

I'lMir. 

The ore til 'ally, price is dctciniiiied by demand and .supply. 
Great demand tends to increase the pri(ie of an article, and 
small demand to lower it. Small supply tends to increase price, 
and large supply to lower it This law is well illusti'ated iiy 
the dickering carried on in the Philippines. The seller places 
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his first quotation above what lie expects to get ; the pw- 
chaser l)egins with a figure lower than he is willing to give. 
The one lowers, the otlier raises, his offer until the price is 
determined. Just after harvest, when riee ia ahundaiit, tin: 
price is cheap ; at planting, when the demand is great aiiil 
the supply Ihnited, the price rises. In 1909 tlie productiim 
of radiHlies in i'asig was large, and their price became low. 
The next year few ratlishes were planted, and prices fwlvanced. 
In Laoag the occupation of silversmithing was overcrowdeil 
until many smiths went to the Cagayan Valley, when tlie it;- 
muneration of those remaiiiing was increased. Copra now 
offers an example of an article the increased supply of which 
has not kept pace with tlie demand for it, so that its l'Yk•>^ has 
steadily risen. 

'J'he price of indigo is relatively low because of the compe- 
tition of large supplies of cheaper coal-tar coloi-s. The discus- 
sion of the price of aba(;a fiber in Chapter V offers an exeelleiil 
example of the adjustment of price by supply and demand. If 
tlie price of an article rises considerably above the cost of pro- 
duction, the result is a large output in anticipation of large 
profits ; but the supply being inci-eased above the demand, tbi> 
price falls until increase m tlie demand thus created absorbs 
the augmented supply. In turn, tlie lower price discourages pm- 
duction, and the price again lises on account of smaller su|i- 
ply. At a given time the price of an article is determined In 
demand and supply, and in the long run the price approaches 
the cost of the article plus a reasonable profit. 

The nearer that free competition is approached, tlie nioiv 
ivadily do demand and supply adjust themselves, Ignoranci'- 
custom, and monopoly tend to prevent free competition. '1 li' 
high rates of intiirest charged in the Philippines are not oiil;. 
the result of great demand in comparison with the avaihibl ■ 
supply of capital but are also the result of the ignoratice •" 
the people, who are taken advantage of by the ]endei"S. In' 
mense profits were once made on articles traded to the wil' 
trilics. In selling to pei'woiis of wciilth it is customary to chai'L^ 
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high prices. In NOine paits of the Islanils t\w, law of wiipply 
antl demand does not seem to operate, and [ii'it-es are fixod by 
tradition. Extraonlinarily Iiigli prices ()ffere(l do not Sfcni to 
stimiihvte production. Prices set by the okl t()l>a<-c() monopoly 
are still observed in certain part« of tlie (.'iigayan \'aliny. 

An effective combination of sellers or buyers is a monopoly. 
Monoijoly price is set by sncli a aonibination. In tlie old gov- 
ernment tobacco moiuipoly tlie buying of tol»a<.'i'.o was Jixeil 
by tlie officials. An explained in Chapter V, it is M<)metiineH 
tliouglit that the low price paid for abaca was tlie result of a 
combination of buyers. At one time a transportivtion monopoly 
existed in tlie I'hilippincs, particulai'ly in the abiuia regifins. 
A fanner having brougbt liis prodn<:e to tbe coast hml either 
to sell it at a low price to the steamship i-epresentatives or to 
keep it, as no other ti'ansportatioii could be had to Manila. 
In 1903, ajid s^ain in 1911—1912, shortage iu the crop caiisi'd 
large importations of rice. A few mei'chants "cornered" tin: 
supply and advanced the price far aliove what supjdy and 
demand wovild have jilaced it. This monoptily wa-s broken by 
the government, which imjjorted rice and sold it at a legitimate 
profit. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

<'(i\[i'A[;isi).v WITH 1mh:.mk[; Kicmi'kan Cuniiitioss 
IJEFDUK Till': INIH'S'I'IUAL UKVilLT'l-loN 

Tlie economic life of the Philippines is tinhiy [)n'fl<iiiiiiiiiiitly 
national, with much of the oiil town ('c-<iiiinii_v iiiid ('\cii douies- 
tic economy remiiiiimg, 'I'he Pliiliii])iiii:s an- an iigriciiltTival 
country, with an extenHive Nupplemwitary hoiinchokl maniifLU- 
ture. Ill many respeetH eonditioiiH here rest'inhle the agricriil- 
tiire, nianufacture, and coioinei-ce of Engkml and the Continent 
before the in<.lusti'ial i-evohition, about a hnndit;d and tifty 
years ago.'^ 

Until this i)eriod l.hc j;vii<>ial cliiiracli-i' ..f industry was 
much tlie name ax in ilic Middle Ai,''i's, or i'Vi'm i^ai-licr. I'KitJi 
agriculture and manufacture were pui'sued Htiil by primitive 
methods; the farms were small and the maimer of cultiva- 
tion unscientific. Indeed, in nisuiy parts of England tliere 
still remamed the old "common liidds," \ihicli dated hm'k to 
the days of the Norman CV)n()uest, and betorc it, and were 
cultivated by peasants wln), in juuny ii'spei-ts, hatl not pro- 
gressed nnicli farther than their villein aucestoi's. 

But the peculiarity of the tillage system was that eacli vil- 
lager had his strips or patches of land in different parts of the 
common field — not in juxtaposition. 'I'his custom — doubtless 
ii rehc of primitive times ■— was the cans)' not only of endless 
inconvenience but of the slow development of the science of 
Ltgriculture. Disputes were constantly arising coneeniing the 
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bouudaries of the strips or the methoil of cultivation, aiiil 
tliere waH no opportunity for any one wlio was cleverer tliaii 
Ilia fellows to follow out a ctnirse of liJs o^vii, or to indulge 
in agricultural experiment. Mnoh time was lost in going from 
one field to luiother. 

The domestic system was very general in England and on 
the Continent before the changes brauglit about by the indus- 
trial revolution. Manufactures were closely associated witli 
agriculture, and the craftsmen spun ajid wove with spinning 
wheel and loom in their own liouses, to which very often a 
small piece of land was attaehe<I. At one time the weaver 
had furnished himself with warp and weft, worked it up, and 
liad taken it to the market himself for sale; but by degrees 
this system lia<l become too cumbrous, and the merchants 
tlieniselves gave out the yam to tlie weaver, or in other cases 
got together a iew looms in a vilhige ajid had tliem worlied 
under their own supervision. 

Aside from the many villt^es, there were towns. Oitizeii- 
ship in these towns depended on the possession of a honn' 
and land. People who lived outside a town wei-e not graiitcil 
many rights that its citizens possessed. 

The occupations of the townsmen were, of course, inorc 
varied tlian those of the villagers. In aildition to agricultuiT, 
the townsmen carried on inajiufactures and trade. 'J'i"adinjr 
was the principal thing tliat marke<l off the life of the towns- 
men as distinct from tliat of the villagers. Articles of honn' 
nianufiwture, such as cloth, leather, arms, and wood, metal, 
and Icatlier goods, were sold; likewise foreign goods that weri 
brouglit to the towns fi-ojii tlie ('(nitinent were displayed foi 
sale hi the towns. 

The so-called niaikcL towns .lispnsril uf tlio prochu'ts ■" 
inainifacture. Tlic iiiiirki't towns sold mostly local pi'uihu'i 
Town fail's, liehl at stated periods, wcr(! quite impoiluii: 
for a time, and merchants came from far and near to disphi} 
their good-s. Such fairs were held at different periods so niei 
cliunts conld attend niiiny of them. 
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Duimg tlie bigliteeiith niitui^, tlio old eiuiiniou fields, witli 
theii minute paieels of Und, were gradually inclosed and 
turned into tlje trim and well-oi-dered private fields of tlie 
present daj : but the old '^jstem was liartUy yet deatl at the 
close of the ei^liteentli century, though rapidly becommg 
obsolete. The Idst century, however, was remarkable for the 
growth and piogiess of agiicultui-al and stock-breeding meth- 
ods of a few pioneers. It was tlie beginning, also, of the age 
of tlie capitalist-farmer and of lai^e holdings in place of the 
peasant cultivator and his tiny patches. Indeed, without cap- 
ital and large farms it is difficult to see how impj-ovement could 
have taken place, at least witli such rapidity. 

Improvement in implements, the introduction of machinery, 
new crops and rotation of cn)ps, all received their impetus 
during this period. The first of the great mechanical inven- 
tions of the industrial revolution had to do with the spinning 
and weavmg of cloth I he hrst suecessfnl invention along 
tins Ime wis the spinning lenny in 1764, which was able to 
1pm eight tlneatls at a time Improvement-s on this machine 
gieatly mcieasmg its vpmnnig capacity were finally combined 
m the mule 

There remained to be invented a weaving machine that 
could keep pace with the increased possibilities hi spinning. 
This was realized hi the power loinn. About the same time 
in America an appua'atus was invented that was able to sepa- 
rate the cotton seeds from tlie fiber of the boll. Previously 
this had to !» done laboriously l)y liand. Cloth manufacture 
was now free to go forwanl unhampered, wei'e it not for one 
difficulty. It was f<niii<l that the n^peatl'd inventions had so 
increased the size of the spinning machinery that it could no 
longer be placed in the iionses of laborers. It was almost im- 
possible to operate the mat^hines by hand power. Special 
buildings were constructed, ajnl hoi-se power was employed. 
Later the litiildings were planed iiy the side of streams and 
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built, and great cities sprang up along them. Later, the con- 
struction of steam railroads brought further change in th 
loeahzation of the great centers of industry. Cities that had 
harbor facilities were now connected by means of railroads 
with mines on the one hand and the i^ieultural and sheen, 
raising sections on the other. 

The period of great inventions did not cease with tlie y(.arn 
immediately following the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion, but have contmued to the present time. The application 
of electricity to industry and the use of fuel oil for power are 
achievements of the modem age. Invention after invention is 
recorded annually in the history of the industrially progres- 
sive nations. The elements have been so completely mastered 
that the poorest laborer of to-day may in many respects live 
more comfortably and safely than could the lord of the manor 
in medieval ages. 



ResumiS of Economic Advance in the Piiiltppinkh 

The Pliilippkies are now gomg tlirough an mdustrial revo- 
lution similar to that which took place hi England, except that 
the impetus has come from without and that the achievements 
of other countries can be taken for guides and goals. 

At the beginning of the seventeejith century, Manila had 
come to be the eommereial center of the Far East, and Manila 
merchants were in control of the commerce between the Orient 
and Spain an^ the western world. The period of brilliant sac- 
cess of Spanish effort in the East was brought to a close 
through the petty jealousy of the Spanish merchants at home. 
Only one vessel was permitted to ply between Mexico and 
the Philippines. Tlie freight chaises on this galleon were very 
heavy and served to raise the price of products to such a degree 
that an importer or exporter of goods for the Mexican and Phil- 
ippme trade could realize a profit of several hundred per cent 

Dating from the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Spanish dominion both in Europe and in her colonics began 
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to iluc^liiio. After the Mexican tnwle coaseiJ, the new outlet 
of I'hiUppiue ti'iule wus Spain itseK, 'i'lie route passed visi 
Cape of (xooil Hope. I'rofits were now decreased, and tiiule 
became more extensive as it was no longer a monopoly. Some 
few foreign business houses began operations in Manila but 
under many restrictions. The wider market open to Philip- 
pine products stimulated the production of Manila Jiemp, sugar, 
and tobacco for export. In 1837 Manila became an open port 
for tlie s\n[yB of foreign nations. The cultivation of the staple 
export crops became still more extensive, aiid coffee and sev- 
eral minor crops, such as coconuts, made their appearance. 
fn 1855 lloilo and Zamboanga, and in 1863 Cebu, became 
ports of entry. These concessions to foreign tratle were ac- 
companied by a liberalizing of the customs duties. The prices 
of the export crops had so uicreased that it became profitable 
to the planter to introduce the cultivation of them and to 
purchase much of the rice i-equired for the food supply. 

The opening of tite Suez Canal gi-eatly stimulated tlie tra^le 
relations of the Pliilippines by shortening tlie <listance be- 
tween Europe and the East, and gave the Philipphie planters 
ivn opportunity t» compete with tlie more favorably situated 
Mountries. 

The st^nant economic condition of the P]iiIi[ii)In('S in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century in iiidJcati'd Ijy llie dead 
level of foreign trade which existe<l tln-ongh that period (see 
('hart XXXVI). The economic a^lviuice of the past decade 
is likewise indicated by an increase in foi'eign trade, never 
i>efore approached in the history of the Pliilippines. It lias 
'leen occasioned by tlie removal of hidusti'ial restrit'timis and 
incour^ement to economic independence for tlio iM<lividii;il 
uid by the opening of a market (tlu^ I'nilcd Shili's) tor ex- 
)Ort pro<luctR. Agi'iculture lias Im'cii most alTecteil, liiit niunu- 
acture (both factory and houseliold), fnicKtry, iiiining, and 
■ommerce have also pi-ogi-essed. Tlii! indiistiial gmwtli of the 
i'hilippines will continue and will be based on its natural re- 
sources, its labor supply, and the amount of available capital. 
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to become iudepeiideiit small farmers. It may be that ulti- 
mately the creation of educated professional and artisan classpu 
will result in a movement away from tlie land and the constil- 
idation of small plots uito larger holdings. On large ami 
small holdings better methods and machinery are gradually 
obtaining. The f^ricnltural laborer is receiving economic in- 
dei>eudeiice and greater incentive to produce, and the old 
bondage fonns are breaking down under education and 
eiilightfument. 

(heater pi'oduction is taking place under tiie impetus of a 
profitable nidrket in the United States.^ Tlie value of that 
market and of the Filipino as an agricultural laborer is being 
reeognizetl in increased capitalistic agriculture. Foreign ea[)i- 
tal, particularly from the United >States, is being invest«il in 
large estates purchased from pi-ivati' nwnors or Icawcd fnnii 
the government. 

Increased coumunviul pruduil, thu.-- nratrd, is liciug moved 
by an improved domesiic transportation system ; ijctter steanu'c 
eojiriections are being made with foreign countries. 

The Philippines are a country of great ptrtentialities. Mod- 
em methods, labor economically free, and sufficient capitiit 
are resulting in wider and better use of the abundant natural 
resources and in greater production of wealtii. 

I Thi- Uiiilcd Slnl.es iiniiually iin|iijrts over S(iOO,O0U,OOU worth i>f nn' 
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APPENDIX I 

TABLES OF EQUIX'ALEXT WEKiHTS AND JtEAriUJ 
[Ciiiifoniiiiif; to Act Xa. 15111 of till" l'lMli|i|.iiiu foiiiiiiL.-'siiinJ 
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' By Dr. Alyiu J. Cox, Bureau of Science, 
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APPKNDIX Tl 
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1 Compiled by L. M. FiKoliel & Co. 
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APPEMDIX II 
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1 Census Statistics. 
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, (t, 7, 60-8 



, n)7. 



Ailvaucu aii<! debt Byateni, 88, 112, 
iaa,180,lSt2,H)3,ll(4,l*>'»-202,2QO- 
251, 2aa. See aim Bonded debttirs 

Agave fibers, 73, 125-127 

Agricultural iuiplenietits, of Negri- 
tos, 3 ; of Siibanurv!, 6 ; of Moan- 
Uiin Peoples, 0, 10 ; of FUipilui.i, 
27, 38, 31), 40, 64 

Agiicultiiral iiiauliineiy, 28-21), 31)- 
40, 41, 40-47, 158-102, B4« 

Agriculture, qf Nefpiloa, 3 ; of Su- 
dan US 6-0 of Mou ila'n Peoples 
fi-12 (^ Ftlpnos 26 ihl 301 
'!fi'> '!')7 locatum and lur rfe 
4 almne 144 17J 

\.ti of Sab a 



Boiitoks, see Mountain Peoples 

Bounty Hystuiii, 1)8-101 

BrokerK, 08, 77, 122, 2«0-21l8, 301 

Bud rot, 87 

Bupiiis, 1112 

Bnsiaii system, aet Kent system 

Buyers, set* liriikers 

By-pi'odiict, 305 

Ciuuiiuisni, 28, (18, 215-210 
(^alamitieK, 145 
('amote, sec Sweet piitatii 
Capital, 245, 311-312, 355 
(' 1 'tar Is 4'5 
C b 1) 210 



B i h 12 2B or 



B be 20 



>4 


) lo e 3 




Bat r 




see ( ro 1 lal 




17>-183 25r 2r7 
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110 181 
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Copra, 82-M 

Corn, 5, Vi, 25, 35, 48-53, 01 

Cotton, a, 7, 14, 155 

Credit, 836, 342-344 

Crop, (iivisLon of, 104, lOO-lfiS, 204- 
200 

Crops, cuttinatiim of (by Sab(inun», 6 ; 
bff J/bunJain Peoples, 10 ; l/i/ Fili- 
pinos, 27) ; diversUy of, 91, 80, 167- 
170 ; iiArodaetion qf neic, 135 ; rota- 
tion of, 162 {by Mountain Peoples, 
12, 55, 03) 

Cultivation of crops, by SiOHinuns, 
; by MouiUain Peoples, 10 ; by 
FiUpims, 27; syslems of, 178-212 

Deatli rate, 227-228 

Debt and debt NysteniN, see Ailvanc'i' 
and debt system, JJoiiiIbiI ilebt/ji's, 
Kasaimv system 

Disease, 233-236 

Domestic aiiimats, of Halianuxn, R ; 
of Mountain Peopies, 12 ; of Fili- 
pinos, 258-204 

Dcmiefitiu foninierce, 332-323 

Dniuglit, 35, 37, 43, 52, (!7, 80, 87- 
88, 131, 146-152, 170 

Dry farming, 147 

Dry seaiMiii, 20, 43, 40, 68. See also 
DroHSfht 

Mucatloii, 207-211, 208, 2IG, 242, 
245. See also liiiliiHtrial iiiKtrnuCioii 
Eini^raCion, see 1 mini gral ion 
Essential oils, 133 
Estates, see Proprietaiy (.ystt-in 
Exchange, 313-345. See also Corn- 



Factory system, 302-307, 35(1. .See 

also Industrial revolution 
Family, 220 
Famine foods, HO-63 
Fermenled beverages, see Beverages 
Fertilizers, 103 ; used liy MounUiln 

Peoples, 10 ; used by Filipinos, 4i, 

65 
Fiestas, 182, 194, lfi8, 240 
Fjlipinris, 23 ff. 

Fish, 25, 20, 50. 67, 280, 272-278 
Fisliing, by Negritos, 2 ; by Suluinxms 

6 ; by Filipinos, 272-278 
Floods, 142, 145 



Food, ({/"jVesritoa, 2-3; o/ iS«6o?ums, 
5-0 ; of FiUpims, 25, 60-53, 58- 
66, 02-03, 171», 181, 1H3, 228-232, 
275-278 

Food crops, 26-65 

Foods, rice, com, and wheal as, 25- 
20 ; supplementary, 52, 57-68 ; of 
Iwcury, 68-02 ; /amine, 00-01 

Forage, 285 

Foreign trade, 316-822 

Forestry, among Mountain Peoples, 
17 ; among Filipinos, 27!)-288, 355 

Freetra<le, 112, 115 

Fruits, 68-60, 100, 128-130, 225 



( iambi ing, 't 



f-240 



53 

Group economy, primitive, 22 
Group labor, 21 ; among SuhaMais,Oii 

among Mountain Peoples, 10, 18 ; 

a-outng FUipinos, 43, 108, 220-224 
Gaava, 129 

Haciendas, sec Vroprietary system 

Handicrafts, see Household manu- 
facture 

Harrow, 169 

Hawaii, 250-267 

Heneijueii, 126 

Hired labor, 180 

IlomeBteads, 218-214 

Horses, 261-262 

Household niannfacture, 145, 18<1, 
187, 206, 208, 2«6-301, 306-307. 
350,356. SeelnduKtrial revolntioii 

Housing, see Shelter 

lluman needs, 20-23 

Hunting, by Neyritos, 2 ; l-y Satju- 
nuns ; by Mountain Peoples, it 

IfngaoB, see Mountain Peoples 
IgorntN, see Mountain I'eoplea 
Ilang-ilang, 138 
IniuiigratJon, 176, 210, 31)0-204 
Imports, lice, 83 38. See also For- 

Improvidence, 6, 32, 36 
Income, 180 104, 202, 207 
Indusfnal instruction, 246. 300, 3011 
Iiidusttial revolution, 340-354 

Inteiest, 122, l')2, 204, 215, .?42-345 



>y Google 



Iron work, see Metal work 
Irrigation, 140-162; of Sfihamms, 
10 ; of FiUpinox, 26, 37, 43-44 

Kaliigiii, S, 5, 0, 26 
Kapok, 127-128 
Kaenina systeni, 191-a03 

Labor, 217, 365; dicision of, 21, 22, 
304, 313 (amimj NegriUin, 3, 21 ; 
amaag Svhauwns, (I, 22 ; ammuj 
Jtfowntairt Peopies, 10, 15, 16, 17; 
among Filipinos, 304) ; on share, 
28, G8 (see Sliare system) ; digaiti/ 
<tf, 36, 243-240 ; agriculluml, 102, 
131, 172-216, 217-267; conlrnet, 
179-18S, 26&-257i hired, IBO; vU- 
lage, group, fraiernai, or compan- 
ionship, 217-225 ; in common, 217- 
226; #ciency(y, 227-242 ; maiiKni, 
243-246 ^reKlar(I/0)■, 246-250; in- 
centive to, 250-251 ; moliiiity of, 
251-254 ; pfantaiion, 254-357 ;/((«- 
tory, 307-310 

Labor unions, 806-310 

Lfind, 172 ; parcels qf, 143, 172-178, 
184, 104, 849-864 ; (enure of, 172- 
216, 218-220; otemrsMp f^, 178; 
titles to, 214 ; diminishing returns 
from, 214 

Landlords, 177, 188-207, 211 

Landowners, large, ;W, 68, 77 (see 
atao Planters, Froprietary system, 
Caciquisni); smaH(sce Small farm- 
ers and Peasant proprietor) 

Leaseholds, see Share system 

Locusts, 156 

Looms, see Weaving 

Liunber, see Forestry 

Machinery, 78, ftO, 103-105, 110, 124. 

See also Agricultural macliiiiery 

and Factory system 
Maguey, see Ag&ve tibefs 
Slaliuitntiou, 26 
MangOj 120 

Manorial system, 1811-1110 
Manufactures, 22 ; of Negritos, 3 ; 

<>f SuJwnuiw, 7 ; i)f MovMaiu Pai- 

ples, 14-10 ; lif Filipinos, 365, 856. 

SeenfaoManufactutiHgaiidHouKc- 

hold manufac(uT<;8 
Manufactiirin;;, 28i>-3t2 
Markets, 112, 115, 830-:J3(i 



>KX ill 

Meat supply, rtf Negritos, 2 ; ofSuba- 
nuns, 6 ; of Mountain Peoples, 12 ; 
qf FUipinos, 25, 50, 230, 2(H)-270 

Merchants, 22, 383 ; among Hounlain 
Peoples, 18 ; among Filipinos, 18, 
32, 122, 301, S82-S30 

Metal work, qfSidianvns, 7 ; of Moun- 
tain Peoples, 15, 16 

Middle class, 212 

Middlemen, see Brokers 

Mij;r:i,tions, of Negritos, i ; of Su- 
Umuns, 5-6; of Momdain Peoples, 
14 ; of Filipinos, 28, 47, 251-254, 
2111-296. See aiw Immigration 

Milk, 226 

Millets, 68 

Mining, bg Igorots, 17 ; by Filipinos, 
355, 356-357 

Money, 22, 118, 330; ttf Mountain 
Peoples, IB; i^ Filipinos, 388-842 

Monopoly, 70, 07, 1]6-111), 122; jiHce 
fixed by. 847 

Mountain agriculture, 9-10 

Mountain Peoples, 0-19, IIHI, 218 

Mulcli, 147 

MuKiciil iiislriuiieutK, of Niyritos, 4 ; 
qf SiAaniiris, S 

National economy, 23 



'aim starches, .'K, 61, (>2 

'arcels, size of, 143, 172-178, 184, 

1!)4, 340-354 
•eaaiDt proprietors, 183-187, 207, 

208-215, 226. See alxo Siiiali 

farmers 
'copies, primitive, 1-23 
'ests, 38, 63, U7, 80-87, 133, 134, 

15;i-168 
'ij;, wild, 87, 131 

'laotlltions, (i8, 77. .Set' also Labor 
•low, 150 

•opulatiim, deiislty of, 60, 280-295 
'ott*)vy, of Negritos, 4 ; ijf Siilianuns, 

7 ; of Mounliiin Peopl^, 15 
•ouitry, 225. 2H4 
•ower, 100, ;J07, 362, 360-357 
■rice, 32, m>, 70-76, 78-80, 92, 93, 

122, 125, 131, 320, 345-340 
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Private ownership, see Land 
Pnxlucticm, aj/sUritu of, 21-23; i 

qf, 3fi, 107 i /acton of, l!)(i ; d 

sum qf, SIS 
ri/lflt, 39, 117, 102, 335 
ProprietaryKyKtem, 178-183, 208- 
I'rotein, 26, 57, 02 
Public lands, 213-214 



Riihtads 02, 32fl 

RAlnfall 138 

Rainy fieasmi, 2(i, 4B 

Ifed wepvi], 8(1 

Rent 187, ISti-ins, 204-2mi, 2in 

Rent flystem, 187- 188, 208 

Eiesponsibility, 210 

Rhinoceros beetle, SO 

Kice 25-47, 50, 52, (il, 1(12, KIS, 187. 
100 IDT, 11)1), 218; cuUimtlon «f 
(hy Sufiitnuwi, 5; % Moiintiiin 
I'eojjfes, fi-lC; by FUipiivi:<, 2(i- 
27, 38 ; see iiImi A^ilcnltural ini- 
plementH anil Machinery) ; fm-- 
meniation qf, (1; «s ratuiey, 18; 
food value of, 25-28 ; miiiinr/ of, 32 ; 
tkrcHhing of, 32 ; conmimption of, 
33 ; imports nf, 33-38 ; nAorf crniw 
^, 38 {see rtbm Dninfjlit) ; iw.reiinc 
in produrlion (if, 38-47 ; j/ieM (jf, 
44 ; extenmve rultiiiatioit ttf, 4-1 47 ; 
priae of, 48 

II ice colon! SB, 47 

Rice fields, of MokiiIiiIii rni)ihs. ii 
10; <if Fitipinim. 27 

Rice harvest, nmorm Mw'id'iiii. I'm- 
plea, 10 ; nmnng FUiniwm, 28, 311, 
180, 250-264 

HiiiderpeHt, 85, 38, 2(t(f-27l 

Roa<is, .324-325 

Rotation ni crops, 102; '"/ Mfumtnin 
Peoples, 12, 65, (iJi 

Riil)ljer, 130-132 

SiiSn, 134 

Halt, 17 

Sanitjitioii, 225, 233-28(1 

SaviiiRs, qfmimmtm, 7 1 nfFilininw. 

180,223,250,811 
Scattiired lioldings systeni, 203 
Schools, 05 

■n of, 42-48, 54, 104-l(i7 



Servants, see Labor and Bonded 

debtors 
Share ByBtoniB, 188-207, 208-215, 274 
Shelter, of Negritos, 4 ; qfSuhanum, 

; of Mountnin Peoples, 14 ; iff 

Filipinos, 1!)3, 232-230 
Wilk, 132 
SUwfs, !I7, 102, 100. See Bonded 

dt'litoi's and Kanania system 
^m:\]\ fiiniuu's, 32, (!7-(l8, 77, 120- 

1^a, Sit, iitm Peasant propvietorK 

Soil. l:!(l; Mhatistlon (if, 162-lfi4 



KulianniiH, 5 II 

SiiKftr, Hi, liO, 1)5-114, 178-181, 11 
Swi-et pot«toes, 1), 12, 57 
Swine, 201-2(12 



Takii.:iii. \m 
Tapaiiaii, '.ill 
Tai-o, 58 

'I'm npe mill re, i.iS 
TenantH, 177,188-207. Sr, 
fanuerB and Sliaie hv.'it 
Tenure, see l^and tenuvi' 
■IVrkiaaii, IH2 
■y<ih:u-<:i, ^ -'"^0, 115-124, 1 



Transportation, 31 1, 324, 32(1 ; itfSti- 
lifinuns, 8 ; iff Moanlain Peii)i!en, 
Hi, 18; of Filipinos, 311, «(', 130, 
324-330 ; renfers of, 330-332. Wee 
iiisii RailrtKKlK, Roads, Waterways 

■[■iil>a, 02 

Turn III laiiH, 222-224 

Typhoons, 88, 131, 138, 145, 151 



Uaii 
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VesetalileH, fiO, 02, ( 
Village labor, 217 
Volcanoes, 145 
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Wages, 28, 3fi, 110, 170, 183, 108 Weaving (Inom), among Svlinnuns, 

Wanderiiis traders, 18, 33fi-33a 7 ; among Mmmtain PMplen, 14 ; 

Wants, diverBitied, aO amin^ Fiiipinf>a, Oft, 208 

Waste, 100, 126. See diso By-product Work animalB, omonff Subanurui, 8; 

Water, 140 nmo-ag Mountain. I'eoplen, 12, 18 ; 

Waterways, 32ft-330 among FUipinos, 36, 37, 38-39, 50, 

Wealth, 20-23. 117; /or Mtentaiion, 100, 107, 108, 208-215, 250-262, 

8-4,6,8.20,311-312; qf NegHton, 265-271 

4 ; of Subanimn, 8 ; di^ribution qf, 

22-23 {by NegriUia, 2, 21 ; among Yaiiis, 58, 02 

Mountain Peoples, 23) 
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